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CHAPTER  I. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  PRESENT  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
IONIAN  ISLANDS. 
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The  Senate,  how  Constitnted.  Its  Duties.  The  LegisLative  Assem- 
bly. Mode  of  its  Election.  Its  Fonctions.  The  Parliament.  The 
Local  Oovemments  of  the  difierent  Islands,  and  their  Composition. 
How  Snbordinate  to  the  General  Goyemment.  Form  and  Admi* 
nistration  of  L^gal  Power.  Composition  of  the  Courts  of  Justice. 
Supreme  and  Local  Church  Establishment.  Civil  List.  CIia- 
raeter  of  the  Government.  Remarks  on  the  same.  Acts  of  Par- 
liament iUnstrative  of  the  Forms  of  Government. 

In  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1815,  these 
states  are  under  the  immediate  and  exclusive  protec- 
tion of  the  soyereign  of  Great  Britain.  A  represen- 
tative of  the  protecting  power,  appointed  bj  the 
crown,  and  responsible  to  her  Majesty's  government, 
resides  in  the  islands,  with  the  title  of  Lord  High 
Commissioner. 

The  established  government  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
18  framed  on  the  charter  of  1817,  to  which  I  would  ^ 
refer  the  reader  who  may  be  desirous  of  becoming 
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2  SKETCH  OF  THE  PRESENT  GOVERNMENT 

minutely  acquainted  with  the  formula  of  its  consti- 
tution, and  the  details  of  its  forms,  which  are  some- 
what complicated. 

Including  the  Lord  High  Conmiissioner,  it  is  con- 
sidered as  consisting  of  three  parts,  namely,  a  Senate, 
a  Legislative  Assembly,  and  a  Judicial  Power. 

The  senate  is  elected  out  of  and  by  the  legislative 
assembly ;  and  the  latter  [after  a  trial  of  the  ballot], 
by  the  open  votes  of  the  "  Sincliti ;"  that  is,  such  of 
the  people  of  the  Ionian  States  as  possess  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  property,*  or  the  equivalent  (as  has 

*  The  qualifications  of  the  Sincliti,  or  noble  electors,  were  not 
defined  in  the  charter  of  1817*  In  the  eighteenth  article  of  that  do* 
cument,  reference  is  made  to  the  constitution  of  the  Septinsokur  Re- 
public, bearing  date  the  24th  November  1803,  and  setting  forth  that 
the  organization  of  the  electors,  as  then  laid  down,  shall  be  maintained 
till  ^  changed  or  ameUorated"  by  act  of  Parliament.  The  conditions 
are  contained  in  the  sixth  article,  and  are  the  following: — ^'  Bono 
Nobili  attivi  e  oonstituzionali,  e  possono  divenirlo  successivament^ 
e  indefinitamente  per  se,  e  per  i  loro  legittiml  discendenti,  tanto  celibi 
come  maritati  ed  uniti  in  famiglia  con  altri  membri  della  Medesima 
pur  maritati,  tutti  quelli,  che  sono,  o  fossero  per  essere  descritti  nel 
Regifltro  Civico  deU'  Isola  cui  appartengono,  ed  hanno  o  fossero  per 
avere,  e  conserrassero  complessivamente  i  seguenti  requisiti : — 

1.  Di  essere  originari  delle  Sette  Isole. 

2.  Di  essere  nati  per  legittimo  matrimonio  o  legittimati  per  sus- 
sequente,  da  padre  crisUano,  e  professare  la  Religiona  eristiana. 

3.  Di  possedere  un  annua  rendita  liquida  fondiale,  o  usufrutturia, 
o  reale,  o  resultante  da  un'  industria  assicurata,  o  da  una  fiorida  casa 
di  commercio,  fissata,  per  1  conscriribile  aUa  nobility  attiva  delle 
rispettive  isole,  in  ducati  nostri  correnti  a  lire  sei  I'uno  nolle  misnre 
seguenti : 

Per  Corfu  Ducato  mille  ottocento  (L.  69) ;  per  Cephalonia  sei  cento 
settanta  cinque  (L.d3^  15s.) ;  per  Zante  mille  trecento  cmquanta, 
(L.67,  lOs.);  per  Santa  Maura  cinque  cento  quaranta  (L.27)  ;  per 
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lately  been  liberallj  enacted),  6f  a  university  de- 
Inree.* 

The  Senate,  coiistituting  the  nominal  executive 
part  of  the  government,  lA  composed  of  four  mem- 
bers and  a  president,  the  latter  named  by  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner,  and  the  former  approved  by 
him.  It  is  divided  into  three  departments,  each  of 
ithich  has  a  secretary ;  namely,  a  general,  a  finan- 
cial, and  a  political  department. 

The  Legislative  Assembly,  the  ftmctions  of  Which, 
independent  of  electing  senators,  are  nominally  ana- 
logous to  those  of  our  House  of  Ck>inmons,  is  com- 

Cerigo,  due  cento  yenti  cinque  (L.9,  48.  6d.};  per  Itaca  trecento 
qomdici  (L.15,  llta.) ;  per  Paxo  cinque  cento  qnaranta  (L.  27.) 

4.  Di  mmetergitsre  personalemente  alcnn  arte  o  mestiere  meocanico.t 

6,  Di  non  tenere  personalmente  bottega  aperta.t 

6.  Di  ayere  sempre  oondotto  nn  yita  ciyile,  e  aaper  legere  e  scriyere 
in  ana  deUe  lingae  nsati  dal  Goyemo. 

7.  Di  non  eaaere  Btati  mai  dichiariti  colpeyoli  di  delitti  puniti  con 
pene  efflittiye  e  inikmanti. 

8.  Di  non  esaere  fklliti  frandolenti  ne  d^tentori  grafniti  delK  ereditl< 
£  uhfiLllito. 

9.  Di  non  essere  debit  ore  al  publico  Erario.** 

It  is  curious  to  obeerye  the  great  differences  in  the  qualifying  rates 
of  incomes  in  the  Afferent  islands,  and  especially  the  yery  high  rate 
in  Corfu,  compared  with  that  in  Cephalonia,  which  is  little  more  than 
that  of  Paxo.  At  that  time  the  oliye  crop  #as  far  the  most  profitable, 
And  it  probably  was  made  the  foundation  for  the  estimate.  The  pro'^ 
duce  of  the  currant-yineyards,  on  the  cctntrary,  was  then  of  so  little 
yalue,  the  English  market  being  closed,  that  the  yines  were  not  worth 
cultiyating.  In  Zante,  I  haye  been  assured,  many  of  the  yineyardi 
at  that  timer  were  rodted  up,  and  the  ground  subjected  to  the  plough. 

*  in  1897 :  see  act  of  Fsiliament  on  the  subject,  at  the  end  of  this 

chapter. 

t  Slnoe  tbrogftted. 
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posed  of  forty  members.  Twenty-nine  of  these  are 
furnished  at  each  election  from  the  several  islands,  in 
the  following  proportion,  viz.,  Corfu,  seven ;  Cephsr 
Ionian  seven ;  Zante,  seven ;  Santa  Maura,  four ; 
Ithaca,  one ;  Cerigo,  one ;  Paxo,  one ; — each  of  the 
three  last  in  rotation  electing  a  second.  The  other 
eleven  are  not  elected  as  such  at  the  time :  they  con- 
sist of  the  members  of  the  preceding  senate,  of  the 
last  regents  of  the  four  principal  islands,  and  one  of 
the  regents  of  the  three  smaller  islands  in  rotation ; 
and  they  together  constitute  what  has  been  denomi- 
nated the  Primary  Council.*  Both  the  legislative 
assembly  and  its  primary  council,  are  presided  over 
by  one  of  its  members,  and  each  has  its  secretaries. 

The  Senate  and  Legislative  Assembly,  constitute 
the  parliament  of  the  Ionian  States,  the  sessions  of 
which  are  regulated,f  and  the  duration  of  which  is 

*  ^^  A  certain  time  previous  to  the  regular  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment, the  primary  council  is  required  to  prepare  double  lists  of  the 
individaals  from  whom  the  members  of  the  new  legislative  assembly 
are  to  be  elected ;  which  lists  are  to  be  transmitted  to  each  island,  at 
least  fourteen  days  before  the  '^  death  of  the  parliament."  The  qua- 
lification for  the  legislative  assembly  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  elec- 
tive franchise.  Out  of  the  double  list,  nominated  by  the  primary 
council  (fourteen  for  instance  for  the  larger  islands),  half  the  number 
are  elected  by  the  Sincliti,  by  a  majority  of  votes;  which  election,  or 
rather  selection,  is  final.  The  Sincliti  are,  in  the  first  instance,  regis- 
tered by  the  regents  of  the  respective  islands,  and  a  return  of  them  is 
annually  made  to  the  senate. 

t  The  session  of  parliament  is  biennial,  commencing  the  1st  of 
March,  and  lasting  at  least  three  months;  it  may  take  place,  however, 
at  other  times,  on  emergency,  by  order  of  the  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner, in  whom  also  is  vested  the  power  of  proroguing  parliament. 
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for  five  years,  liable  to  be  dissolved,  however,  by  the 
protecting  sovereign,  by  an  order  in  council. 

Besides  the  general  gov^mnent  exerting  control 
over  all  the  islands,  there  are  local  governments,  one 
for  each  island,  consisting  of  a  Resident  appointed 
by  and  acting  immediately  mi^er  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner,  and  a  regent  assisted  by  a  municipal 
council  of  five,  and  by  an  advocate-fiscal,  archivist, 
secretary,  and  treasurer.  The  regent  and  advocate- 
fiscal  are  appointed  by  the  Senate,  with  the  approvd 
of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner ;  the  archivist  and  se* 
cretary  by  the  regent,  with  the  approval  of  the  senate; 
and  the  treasurer  by  the  treasurer  of  the  general 
government,  vnth  the  sanction  of  both  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner  and  the  Senate.  The  municipal  body 
are  selected  and  appointed  by  the  joint  agency  of  the 
Sincliti,  and  of  the  resident  and  regent ;  the  former^ 
by  a  majority  of  votes,  returning  ten  of  them  ;  the 
r^ent,  with  the  approval  of  the  resident,  selecting 
five.  The  municipal  council,  acting  under  the  regent, 
is  required  to  attend,  according  to  the  charter,  to 
the  following  subjects,  each  member  having  one  for 
his  special  care,  viz. : — 

1.  Agricalture,  Public  Instraction.,  and  objects  of  National. 

Industiy. 

2.  Commerce  and  Navigation.. 

3.  Subsistence  of  the  People. 

4.  Ciril  Police  and  Charitable  Establishments. 
6.  Religion,  Morals,  and  Public  Economy. 

£ach  island  is  divided  into  districts,  determined  by 
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the  mimicipal  council,  to  which  particuUr  officers  are 
assigned,  congtituting  a  municipal  and  an  executive 
police;  the  foimw  appointed  by  the  respective  re- 
gents and  the  municipal  council ;  the  latter  by  the 
Lord  ^igh  Commissioner,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  agents  of  the  municipal  police  are  in* 
specters  of  districts,  primates  (primati  communali), 
and  messengers.  The  agents  of  the  executive  polioe 
are  lieutenants  (luogotenenti  di  distretto),  and  their 
constables ;  capi  di  dedma,  and  their  cernide.  The 
number  of  these  officers  are  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  the  districts  and  the  size  of  the  villages 
and  their  wants,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace 
ai)d  enforcing  the  laws. 

The  Ipgal  power,  which,  according  to  charter,  forms 
a  part  of  the  dvil  government,  is  exercised  bj  a 
supreme  court  of  justice  (or  court  of  appeal)  at  the 
seat  of  government,  and  bj  local  courts  in  the  dif* 
ferent  islands.  The  former  is  composed  of  four  mem* 
bei^  one  of  whom  acts  as  a  president;  two  of  them 
are  appointed  by  the  Crovm,  by  the  Lord  High  Com* 
missioner's  warrant;  and  two  by  the  Senate.  The 
Lord  High  Commissioner,  and  the  President  of  the 
Seqate  also  form  a  part  of  the  court,  as  extraordinary 
members,  acting  in  particular  cases,  a94  especially  in 
instances  in  which  the  ordinaiy  members  are  equally 
divided  in  opinion,  the  Lord  High  Commissioner 
having  a  casting  yote,  shqul^  he  an4  the  president 
differ  in  judgment. 

The  local  courts  in  each  of  the  islands  are  three  in 
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number,  viz.,  the  civil»  the  criminal,  and  one  of  com* 
meree»  independent  of  the  minor  offices  of  justices  of 
peace,  for  the  trial  of  petty  offences.  In  each  court 
there  are  commonly  several  judges.  In  Pazo,  in 
1837,  there  were  two  and  a  president:  in  Cephalonia* 
including  a  president,  there  were  ten.  The  legal 
officers  derive  their  appointments  from  the  senate.* 

*  The  jadicial  establishments  maintained  in  these  islands  are  yeiy 
expensive,  and  the  payment  of  them  absorbs  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  revenne.  The  yearly  salaiy  of  each  officer  was  determined 
by  a  law  of  24th  July  1834,  according  to  which  the  total  amount  is 
L.  19^422.  As  examples,  may  be  inserted  the  salaries  of  the  respectiye 
officers  of  the  courts,  in  one  of  the  large  islands,  and  also  in  one  of  the 
small,  as  Cephalonia  and  Paxo. 

Cephalonia. 
One  president,  .  L.425 

Four  judges,  at  L.d20  each,  1280 

Five  ditto            do.,  1600 

Six  registerers,  at  L.120  each,  720 

Six  deputy  registerers,  at  L.78  each,    .  468 
Four  assistant  registerers  of  the  first  clsss,  at 

L.65each,   ....  260 

Four  ditto  of  second  class,  L.50  each,   .  200 

Fourteen  ditto  of  third  class,  L.d5  each,  400 

Three  messengers  at  L.dO  each,  •OO 

Four  ditto,  at  L.26  each,  104 

Paxo. 

President,          .           .  .        L.250 

Four  judges,  at  L.210  each,  840 

Two  T^llsterers,  at  L.78  each,    .  156 

Two  deputy  registerers,  at  L.60  each,  .           100 

Two  assistant  registerers,  at  L.  25  each,  60 

Twome88engerB,at  L.20eaeh,  40 

The  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Justice  in  Corfu  werg  paid 
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The  principal  law-officers  are  selected  from  the 
body  of  advocates,  which  is  very  large.  According 
to  a  law  of  1834,  no  Ionian  subject  can  practise  as 
an  advocate,  unless  duly  enrolled,  after  election,  in 
the  college  of  his  order ;  and,  according  to  the  same 
law,  in  each  island  such  a  college  should  exist,  com- 
posed of  the  judicial  body,  of  the  advocate-fiscal,  and 
of  two  advocates  elected  by  those  of  their  order 
authorized  to  make  the  choice.  * 

at  a  higher  rate;  the  two  Greek  judges  had  L.600  a-year  each ;  the 
two  English,  L.1000;  and  for  some  time  one  of  them  reoeired  L.190O 
•r-year. 

*  In  future  it  is  required  that  every  advocate  shaU  hare  studied 
aad  graduated  at  the  Ionian  uniyersity;  he  a  natire;  not  under 
twenty-four  years  of  age ;  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language ;  and 
professing  the  christian  religion.  Before  any  one  can  he  enroUed  on 
the  list  of  advocates,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  make  the  following  de- 
claration, pledging  himself  to  the  same  hy  oath : — ^  lo  A.  B.  giuro 
di  eseguire  le  Leggi,  statute,  ordinance  e  Begolamenti,  che  sono  in 
Tigore  in  questi  stati,  e  che  potessero  in  appresso  essere  stahilitL 
Giuro  di  non  oonsigllare,  o  difendere  alcuna  causa,  che  sia  per  mia 
opinione  ingiusta,  eocetuate  le  difese  criminali ;  di  defendere  onesta- 
mente  e  diligemente  tutte  le  cause  che  mi  fossero  fidate,  e  di  non 
arvalorare,  e  vendere  antentlco  coUa  mia  firma,  verun  atto  che  non 
da  della  causa  da  me  stesso  patrocinata,  o  nella  quale  non  fossi  consul- 
tore.    Cosi  Iddio  mi  ajuiL" 

What  efieot  this  new  training  may  have,  it  is  impossihle  to  say. 
That  a  great  reform  is  required,  appears  to  he  undoubted.  From  want 
of  principle  and  integrity,  the  abuses  in  the  administration  of  the 
laws  are  said  to  be  extreme.  ^  Such  things  are  practised  in  the  courts 
of  law"  [says  Sir  Charles  Napier],  *^  which  make  the  people  abhor 
them  ;*  ^^  where  a  system  of  intrigue  and  of  devilry  is  carried  on,  that 
would  take  volumes  to  describe."  Hitherto  bribery  and  perjury  have 
been  carried  so  far,  aad  so  systematically,  that  in  Zante,  Sir  Chariea 
Napier  was  informed  ^^  there  are  regular  shops  for  furnishing  hhe 
witnesses,  at  so  much  a-head.** 
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According  to  charter,  the  orthodox  Greek  religion 
is  the  established  religion  of  the  States ;  the  Roman 
Catholic  is  specially  protected,  and  all  other  denomi- 
nations are  tolerated. 

The  ecclesiastical  establishment  consists  principally 
of  four  metropolitan  archbishops,  viz.,  those  of  Corfu, 
Cephalonia,  Zante,  and  Santa  Maura;  and  of  one 
archbishop,  namely,  of  Cerigo,  who  are  each  inde- 
pendent of  the  others  in  their  separate  jurisdictions ; 
and  of  two  bishops,  those  of  Ithaca  and  Paxo,  acting 
under  the  archbishops  of  Cephalonia  and  of  Corfu. 
These  dignitaries  are  elected  by  the  clergy  of  their 
respective  dioceses,  by  plurality  of  suffrages  and  by 
secret  scrutiny,  according  to  the  canons  and  ancient 
usages  of  the  islands.  The  election  is  subject  to  the 
veto  of  the  executive  power. 

The  highest  authority  in  the  Greek  Church  is  exer- 
cised by  the  Exarch,  which  office  in  rotation  is  filled 
by  a  metropolitan  archbishop,  who,  whilst  he  holds 
it,  is  required  to  reside  at  the  seat  of  government ; 
the  period  of  its  tenure  is  limited  to  two  years  and 
a-half. 

The  Latin  Church  is  presided  over  by  a  vicar- 
general,  who  has  subordinate  to  him  certain  officers, 
as  have  also  the  higher  functionaries  of  the  Greek 
Church* 

The  Greek  bishops  owe  allegiance  to  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  as  the  vicar-general  does  to  the 
pope.* 

*  The  dexgy  of  the  higher  grades,  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
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The  number  of  offidating  priests  is  very  Urge,  not 
less,  it  is  conjectured,  than  one  to  every  fifty  inhabit- 
ants. Depending  on  their  flock  for  the  means  of 
subsistence,  they  are  commonly  very  ill  paid,*  and 
their  condition  is  often  miserable.  Their  intellectual 
deficiencies  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel,  with  the 
measures  in  progress  to  educate  the  order,  curtail 
their  number,  and  increase  their  respectability  and 
usefiilness. 

Besides  the  officers  already  mentioned  belonging 
to  the  general  and  local  governments,  there  are  many 
more  connected  with  the  revenue,  the  customs,  pub- 
lic works,  ports,  the  quarantine  establishment,  and 
the  establishments  of  public  instruction,  constituting 

Church,  are  paid  hy  Govemn^ent,  by  a  law  of  1838,  according  to  the 
following  rates: — Each  metropolitan  of  the  three  larger  islands, 
Corfo,  Cephalonia,  and  Zante,  L.312  a-year;  that  of  Santa  Maura, 
L.2d4 ;  the  bishops  of  Ithaca  and  Paxo,  and  the  archbishop  of  Cerigo^ 
each,  I1.I66 ;  the  archbishop,  the  head  of  the  Latin  Chnrch  in  Corfd, 
L.265 ;  an  archdeacon,  880  doUars;  three  canons,  264  dollars  each. 

*  On  an  ayerage,  they  receive  from  160  to  180  dollars  aryear ;  that 
is,  from  L,82  to  L.89,  with  a  house  free  of  rent,  which  is  little  better 
than  the  wages  of  a  tolerable  man-servant  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  his 
food  provided  him.  Some  priests,  no  doubt,  receive  considerably  more, 
such  as  are  attached  to  churches,  the  patron  saints  of  which  are  po- 
pular, and  to  which  many  offerings  are  made,  particularly  by  sailors 
and  the  petty  traders,  before  setting  sail,  or  undertaking  any  thing 
with  which  risk  is  connected.  The  church  of  the  Madonna,  on  the 
little  rocky  islet  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Gaja  in  Paxo,  is  of 
this  deseription :  no  mariner,  I  have  been  Informed,  thinks  of  passing 
it,  even  though  only  going  to  Corfu  or  Parga,  almost  within  sight, 
without  stopping  to  say  a  prayer  and  make  an  offering.  On  the  same 
rock,  according  to  a  story  current  in  Paxo,  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
attended  by  thirty  kings,  feasted  before  the  battle  of  Actium. 
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the  civil  liflt ;  ajl  of  whom,  includiuig  ^e  Lord  High 
CSonmuflBioii^,  the  members  of  the  Seiuite  aud  of  the 
Le^latiye  Assembly,  and  the  staff  of  the  British 
Force  employed  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  are  paid  out 
of  the  revenue  of  the  States.* 

Of  the  character  of  th^  Goyemment,  little  need  be 
said.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  more  free  in  appearance 
than  in  reality;  and  that  it  possesses  many  of  the  forms 
of  freedom  with  very  little  of  its  substance.  Whether 
this  peculiarity,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  an 
evil  or  a  good,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Taking 
the  most  favourable  view,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
may  be  a  preparation  for  something  better:  if  the 
people  deserve  more  freedom^  they  can  hardly  fail 
to  obtain  more;  at  present  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  order  could  be  preserved,  and  the  interests  of 

*  In  these  lalaads,  no  public  duty  ib  performed  gratuitously.  By 
•  law  of  1984,  L.|5,000  aie  plaeed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner  annuaUy,  to  pay  the  contingents  of  his  establishment) 
via.,  the  rssidents  of  the  dlffnrent  islands ;  two  members  of  the  Su- 
pi«me  Council  of  Justice ;  the  ascretaiy  of  the  Senate  for  the  OenerAl 
Bspartment,  ai^d  the  trcasnrei^general. 

Tha  salary  of  the  President  of  the  S^iate  is  L.1SM)  a-year ;  of  eaAh 
asnatmr,  Ij.675;  and  of  eaeh  niember  of  the  L^gudative  Asseinbjy, 
L.119,  bc^des  payment  of  expenses  whilst  in  attendance  at  Corfu  do'- 
hig  the  session  of  Parliament.  Each  resident  of  the  larger  islands  had 
four  daUavB  a-^y,  and  of  the  smaller,  three ;  besides  ari^y  pay  m 
afBoen,  which  they  infwiably  are.  The  pay  of  the  regents,  I  belieye, 
was  nmilar.  Bacently,  the  residents  ef  the  larger  islapds  have  heen 
allowed  L.60Q  a-year,  including  tbciy  army  pay  in  the  amount.  The 
mfoaben  of  the  municipal  body  had  each  L.A»  8s.  id.  a-month.  Ac- 
cording to  a  list  of  public  servants  given  hy  Sir  Oyu'les  Napier,  at 
the  time  he  was  resident  of  Cephalonia,  the  number  employed  in  that 
ishmd  was  2Sd,  at  an  expense  of  L.13,d85. 
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the  country  be  tolerably  attended  to,  were  the  con* 
trolling  power  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  either 
abrogated  or  even  diminished.* 

*  A  striking  example  of  the  good  effect  of  exerciong  the  control- 
ling power,  alluded  to  aboye,  was  given  by  the  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner in  1840,  in  first  proroguing  by  his  own  authority,  and  next 
dissolving  by  a  mandate  from  the  Queen,  the  protecting  sovereign, 
the  sixth  parliament,  in  consequence  of  the  intemperate  and  factious 
proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  on  the  occasion  of  discussing 
the  new  codes  of  laws,  then  submitted  to  the  Parliament, — that 
branch  of  the  united  parliament  of  the  Ionian  States,  maintaining — 
in  opposition  to  the  law  advisers  of  the  crov^n,  in  opposition  to  the 
Senate  and  the  Lord  High  Commissioner— that  they  alone  had  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  instituting  codes  of  laws,  and  of  making 
any  and  all  the  changes  in  the  Ionian  constitution,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Senate,  and  of  proposing  them  to  the  protecting  power 
for  ratification.  In  this  determination,  they  considered  themselres 
not  as  a  branch  of  the  Ionian  Legislature — ^not  as  a  part  of  the  par- 
liament— ^but  as  an  independent  constituent  assembly,  such  as  they 
imagined  that  to  have  been  in  the  name  of  which  the  constitution 
formed  by  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  was  framed  and  promulgated.  Had 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner  yielded  on  this  occasion,  or  had  he  not 
been  supported  by  her  Majesty's  Qovemment  at  home,  serious  evils 
might  have  resulted;  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  at  that  time, 
a  design  was  on  foot,  abetted  by  a  widely  spread  party,  to  create 
dissension  and  disturbance  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  in  Qreece,  and  in 
the  Turkish  empire,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  Republican 
League,  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  preparatory  to  a  prostration 
under  absolute  government, — a  form  in  which  the  nobles  might  cal- 
culate on  recovering  aU  their  former  oppressive  power,  and  see  a  road 
opening  to  them  leading  to  wealth  and  influence,  at  Petersbuigh, 
or  on  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Bosphorus.  Lord  John  Russell, 
In  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  2dd  of  June  of  the 
year  referred  to,  speaking  on  a  motion  made  by  Lord  C.  Fitnoy 
respecting  the  Ionian  Islands,  expressed  his  opinion,  "  that  there  was 
good  ground  to  apprehend  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  to  throw  off 
British  authority."    And,  in  a  despatch  to  the  Lord  High  Commis- 
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For  a  long  while,  almofit  from  time  immemorial, 
tbe  Ionian  people  have  laboured  under  great  disad- 
vantages, in  relation  to  government.*    Bad  laws  may 


r,  of  the  doth  of  NoTember  of  the  same  year,  in  reply  to  memo- 
riala  from  acme  of  the  inhabitants  of  Corfu,  praying  for  extension 
of  civil  rights,  his  lordship  observed : — ^^  The  petitioners  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  their  object  to  show  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the 
Ionian  lalAiids  desire  those  changes;  and  it  is  my  opinion,  that  if 
these  Teiy  changes  were  immediately  adopted,  the  people  themselves 
would  8a£fermore  than  alL  The  people  would  become  the  laughing- 
stock and  the  prey  of  a  small  number  of  intriguers  and  ambitious 
adventurers,  and  the  republic  could  neither  have  the  protection  of  a 
stable  government,  nor  the  vigour  and  eneigy  of  a  free  state. 

^  The  true  Interests  of  the  Ionian  people  will  be  better  obtained  by 
the  maintenance  with  a  strong  hand,  and  without  passion,  of  a  system 
of  order  and  integrity  in  the  State,  and  by  the  encouragement  of  the 
people  in  every  enterprise  which  can  elevate  their  character." 

This  1  have  extracted  from  an  article  in  the  Malta  Times^  in  which 
there  is  much  information  brought  together  respecting  the  Ionian 
Ishnds,  during  the  period  when  Sir  Howard  Douglas  was  Lord  High 
Commissioner,  and  in  which  his  conduct  is  ably  defended  from  cer- 
tain attacks  made  against  him,  on  factious  grounds. 

*  It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  colonies  or  dependencies  are  well  go- 
verned— ^that  is,  with  a  view  to  the  good  of  the  people,  especially 
their  moral  and  intellectual  improvement :  if  not  treated  like  slaves^ 
they  are  too  often  treated  like  children ;  and  the  consequence  is,  they 
are  more  like  children  than  men  in  their  conduct.  That  the  Vene* 
tian  manner  of  ruling  the  Ionian  Islands  was  bad,  is  commonly 
admitted ;  and  as  Venice  degenerated,  probably  from  bad  it  becams 
worse,  till  it  was  atrocious.  An  author,  already  quoted,  thus  speaks 
ofit:— 

^  Des  despotismes,  le  plus  dur,  sans  contnniit,  c'est  celui  des  repub- 
liques.  Celui  de  Saint-Marc,  si  pesant  pour  les  provinces  de  terre 
firme,  T^tait  bien  plus  encore  pour  les  iles.  Pas  d  autres  lois  Ik  que 
le  bon  plaisir  des  providiteurs,  qui  pouvaient  tout  ce  que  Verres  avait 
pn  en  SicUe.  Point  de  frein  pour  leur  cupidity,  point  de  homes  k 
lenr  exactions :  tout  y  ^tait  pour  eux  un  objet  de  trafic,  tout,  k  corn- 
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have  confirmed  or  produced  bad  habits  and  low 
morals ;  these  again,  no  doubt,  have  reacted  on  the 

mencer  par  la  justice;  tout  y  dtait  tax^,  rimpunite  du  crime  k 
eommettre  oomme  la  remiflBion  du  crime  comrois."  Tkis  iB  ^Ae 
opinion  of  M.  Ananli,  formed  on  the  spot  in  1797,  when  the  winged 
lion  of  St  Mark  had  just  then  giY&i  jdaoe  to  the  tri*eoloared  flag, 
when  the  tree  of  liherty  was  planted  in  Corfn,  and  a  mnnicipal  body 
formed,  composed  of  eighteen  Ghreeks^  four  Roman  Catholics,  and 
two  Jews.  An  Ionian  eUiaeny  in  a  letter  lat^y  addreased  by  him 
to  Lord  John  Russell,  expresses  a  similar  opinion,  and  even  more 
strongly,  of  the  old  Venetian  Administration,  when  the  Ionian 
people  were  ^  double  slaves,"  corrupt,  and  ignorant,  under  the  despot- 
ism of  the  Venetian  Government,  and  the  feudal  oppression  of  tha 
signori  of  the  country ;  when  ^*  religion,  life,  honour,  peisonal  liberty, 
the  sacred  rights  of  property,  were  in  a  state  of  humiliatien ;  iha 
people  obliged  to  sell  their  produoe,  and  particularly  oil,  in  the  ttar^ 
kets  of  Venice,  at  a  fixed  price ;  said  the  Greek  Chureh  was  sobjceted 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  Latin*"  •  He  adds  :-t^  The  signori  of  the 
country,  to  complete  the  sacrifice  of  these  people,  had  arbitrarily  made 
prisons  under  their  houses,  ft>r  the  confinement,  at  their  pleasure,  of 
not  only  those  who  did  not  pay  them,  or,  in  their  idea,  had  oiSnided 
them,  but  also  those  who,  not  being  of  noble  degree,  daied  to  wear  a 
long  coat  instead  of  a  jacket ;  who,  not  being  a  noMe,  dared  to  wear 
a  hat  instead  of  a  cap ;  who,  not  being  a  noble,  dared  to  pass  the 
eofi'ee-house  of  the  signori  with  their  head  covered  ;  or  in  the  mid^ 
of  the  street  or  road,  when  they  ought,  with  uncovered  head,  in 
sign  of  respect,  to  huny  on  to  the  footway  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road ;  and,  if  a  sfgnore  thought  that  he  must  vraab  out  an  insist 
in  the  blood  of  a  plebeian,  it  was  enough  if,  before  he  killed  him^ 
he  arranged  with  the  Venetian  proweditore  how  many  barrels  of  oil 
he  was  to  pay,  in  the  case  of  killing  him,  under  the  head  of  fine,  to 
which  the  proweditore  had  the  power  of  commuting  every  oofporal 
punishment,  even  that  of  death,  to  which  the  signore  murderer  wi^^ 
be  apparently  condemAed :  if  they  agreed,  he  killed  him ;  but  if  thtf 
did  not,  he  did  not  kill  him :  the  proweditore,  however,  would  never 
give  up  any  barrels  of  oil  oflfered  him,  because  they  did  not  strike  the 
baigafn." 
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administration  of  the  laws ;  and  their  abuse  has  had 
efiect  on  the  minds  of  the  people  in  deepening  their 
degradation.  The  old  Venetian  laws  are  now  either 
abolished,  or  are  on  the  eve  of  being  so;  the  new 
codes  of  laws,  civil,  criminal,  and  commercial,  lately 
completed,  have  been  formed  after  the  best  models 
of  modem  jurisprudence.*    Their  influence,  honestly 


*  They  were  commenced  in  May  1841.  The  asoie  writer,  just 
quoted  in  the  preceding  note,  thna  expreases  his  sentiments  on  the 
prohable  inflaence  of  the  new  laws  jnstly  administered,  bat  in  lan<» 
guage,  as  regards  the  dasB  of  nobles,  I  would  hope  too  strong.  ^  The 
elass  of  nobles  wiU  never  forgive  the  English  nation  lor  haviDg  intro- 
duced a  form  of  government  into  these  islands  which  has  destroyed 
Ibe  foundation  of  their  deq^tic  power,  which,  exercised  as  it  had 
bcsB  for  nearly  five  centuries,  obtained  in  their  eyes  the  character  of 
m  legitimate  right,  of  which  the  British  nation  had  deprived  them. 
These  nobles  having,  with  very  few  exceptions,  determined  to  avenge 
themselves  for  a  Ioob  of  such  magnitude,  formed  the  pLia  of  erecting 
tlMmselves  mto  a  party  apparently  Uberal,  and,  under  the  mask  of 
assumed  patriotism,  to  turn  the  public  spirit  of  the  people  into  a 
hatred  of  the  British  Government.  Their  design  is  clear.  If  they 
aooceeded,  by  moans  of  the  agitation  of  the  people  roused  by  them, 
m  obtaining  absolute  fineedom  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  voting 
for  the  electoral  body,  then  will  the  Legidative  Assembly  be  formed 
of  persons  of  their  party  hostile  to  the  English  name,  ready,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  already  chosen  from  amongst  their 
body,  to  paralyze  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  new  regime, — ^then 
would  they  regain  in  the  Senate,  conq>08ed  of  themselves,  their  ancient 
deifotism,  and  oblige  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  desist  from 
exereising  his  controlling  power  as  much  in  legislative  as  administra^ 
tive  aftnrs,  or  to  exercise  it  in  a  declaration  of  opun  war,  and  in  con« 
tfamed  opposition  to  the  powers  of  the  State,  in  which  the  people 
BatnraHy  taking  part,  a  total  dissolution  of  the  political  connexion 
bitween  the  protected  and  protecting  power  must  ensue.  But  ber 
Majes^  s  Qevemment,  in  order  to  disconcert  the  plans  of  the  nobles, 
had  reeonrse  to  the  most  efficacious  means  to  destroy  their  whole 
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administered  uuder  a  strong,  and  just,  and  enlight- 
ened controlling  power,  ought  to  have  the  best  effect 


influenoe  on  the  people.  Perceiving  that  the  present  form  of  gorem- 
Dient  has  destroyed  the  material  and  direct  baronial  oppression  in 
these  States,  but  there  has  remained  that  indirect  inflaence  over  the 
people  which,  in  an  arbitrary  legislation,  the  powerful  exercise  over 
the  weak  in  the  administration  of  justice,  her  Majesty's  Government 
hastens  the  introduction  of  a  new  law,  by  means  of  which  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  is  raised  to  such  a  moral  level  as  to  be  capable 
of  producing  in  the  people  the  intimate  conviction, — ^that,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  the  person  and  property  of  each  individual  is  pUced 
beyond  the  control  or  caprice  of  the  judge  and  the  oppression  of  the 
powerful,  and  thus  every  possible  influence  of  the  nobles  on  the  mass 
of  the  people  would  be  at  once  destroyed.  The  nobles  in  a  body  are 
furious  at  this.  This  class,  which  forms  a  corrupt  judicial  body, 
expects  to  see  the  efiects  of  the  new  legislative  system  frustrated, 
and  have  placed  their  only  hopes  in  the  recall  of  the  present  Lord 
High  Commissioner  (then.  Sir  Howard  Douglas)  and  the  arrival  of  a 
new  one,  who,  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the  people,  may  proba- 
bly fall  into  the  error  of  nominating  for  the  new  judicial  oiganixa- 
tion,  when  it  comes  into  Operation,  men  corrupt,  ignorant,  and 
inimical  to  the  new  legislative  system,  who  are  capable  of  reviling' 
and  robbing  it  of  its  salutary  elBFects;  and,  in  truth,  my  lord,  this 
would  be  fatal, — ^the  nature  of  the  new  judicial  system  is  such,  that 
its  first  impression  must  be  strong  and  favourable.  It  wiU  depend 
upon  the  moral  executive  use  of  these  laws,  to  impress  upon  the 
mindf  of  the  public  the  idea  of  their  impartiality,  in  order  to  force 
^m  into  the  conviction,  '  that  in  the  eye  of  the  new  law  all  men 
are  equal.'  My  lord,  when  once  the  people  are  sure  that  under  these 
new  laws  their  lives,  honour,  and  their  personal  safety  are  secure  from 
the  caprice  of  the  judge  and  from  the  oppression  of  those  in  power,— 
that  they  have  no  need  of  feudal  protection,  and  need  not  stand  in 
awe  of  the  higher  classes, — ^the  feudal  proprietors  (nobili)  will  then 
have  lost  all  their  influence  over  them ;  and  the  people  of  these  States 
enjoying,  for  the  first  time  in  five  centuries,  a  state  of  perfect  secu- 
rity, cannot  but  become  positively  attached  to  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment and  throne.    The  turbulent  class  of  the  gentry,  having  lost 
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in  developing  the  good  qualities  of  the  public  mind 
and  in  checking  the  bad,-— and  in  the  formation  of 
good  principles  and  habits,  the  foundation  of  cha- 
racter* 

their  infiiienoe  oyer  the  populace,  will  lemam  impotent,  and  her 
Msiesty's  goyemment  may  tranqtully  await  the  time  for  the  greater 
ciyllization  of  this  people,  by  allowing  them  gradually  Buch  greater 
latitude  of  political  liberties  as  their  ciyilization  adyances,  and  as  the 
actual  institations  for  public  instruction  may  render  them  capable  of 
acting  up  to." 

*  Hie  subjoined  passage,  from  an  able  and  eloquent  writer,  is  worthy 
of  the  deepest  consideration  of  the  Ionian  people,  eq>ecially  at  the 
present  time,  when,  probably,  yery  sanguine  expectation  is  indulged 
in  of  an  improyed  order  of  things  to  result  from  their  new  laws  :— 
**  It  is  the  general  spirit  and  habits  of  thinking  in  a  community 
that  are  all  in  aU :  that  charters,  and  statutes,  and  judges,  and  courts 
of  law,  are  aU  of  no  ayail  for  perpetuating  a  constitution,  or  eyen  for 
securing  the  r^:ular  administration  of  its  blessings  from  time  to  time 
^-tae  all  of  no  ayail,  if  a  yital  principle  does  not  animate  the  mass, 
and  if  there  be  not^suffident  intelligence  and  spirit  in  the  community 
to  be  anxious  about  its  own  happiness  and  dignity,  its  laws  and  goyem- 
ment, and  those  proyisions  and  forms  in  both,  which  are  fayourab'le  to 
its  liberties." — (Lectures  on  Modems  Hietaryy  by  Wm,  Smjfth^  yol.  i., 
p.  163.)  And  hardly  less  deserving  of  attention  from  the  same 
people  are  the  following  reflections  of  a  profound  writer  on  the  mere 
ibxms  of  freedom^  t.  e^  yiewing  them  merely  as  the  scaffolding  of  the 
building : — ^  I  am  curious,"  says  Niebuhr,  the  distinguished  author 
alluded  to,  ^  about  the  Norwegian  constitution ;  it  wUl  probably,  like  < 
the  Spanish,  be  a  misshapen  fiiilure.  This  constitution-making  seems 
likely  to  come  into  full  work,  but  the  manufacturers  furnish  as 
wretched  wares  as  some  years  ago,  when  they  brought  themselves  into 
such  discredit.  The  first  vital  point  is,  that  a  nation  should  be  manly, 
unselfish,  and  honourable.  If  it  is  this,  it  will  of  itself  develope  free 
institutions,  and  they  wiU  be  lasting.  Constitutional  forms  will  do 
nothing  for  a  weak  or  foolish  nation.  What  is  the  advantage  of  select- 
ing representatives,  if  men  of  ability  are  wanting  to  repvesent  the 
people?  That  is  the  root,  not  the  fruit.  Can  a  man  gather  ripe  and 
VOL.  II.  O 
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Whether  the  constitution  on  which  the  existing 
govenuuent  is  founded  is  a  judicious  one,  fitted  for 
the  condition  of  the  people,  und  likely  to  improve 
them,  it  may  be  difficult  to  decide.  It  may  be 
objected  that,  under  it,  the  Ionian  Islands  have  nei- 
ther the  advantages  belonging  to  free  states  nor  to 
colonies.  Were  they  free,  with  an  army  and  navy  of 
their  own — ^with  diplomatic  and  consular  agents  of 
their  own — a  field  of  honourable  and  profitable  exer- 
tion, now  closed,  would  be  open  to  them ; — ^talent 
might  be  brought  into  activity— merit  rewarded. 
Were  they  a  colony,  with  the  rights  of  British  sub- 
jects, independent  of  the  advantages  resulting  to  them 
as  such,  they  would  not  have  to  contribute  a  large 
proportion  of  their  revenue  for  military  protection.* 
The  late  Lord  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Howard  Dou- 
glas, has,  it  is  understood,  reported  fully  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's government  on  the  condition  of  those  islands  in 
connexion  with  their  peculiar  political  state.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  these  reports  wiH  be  printed ;  and  that  some 
of  his  recommendations  will  be  followed,  made  with  a 
view  to  lighten  their  burdens  f  and  encourage  amongst 

good  fruit  fiomi  a  tree  which  has  no  root  ?  Let  ereiy  mdividttsl  th«ii, 
and  every  goTemmeat,  fint  labour  to  make  itself  aad  the  people  truly 
vigorous,  Tnawmline,  single-s^htedy  and  unselfishly  vurtnous.  To 
attempt  to  effect  this  by  fli^rms  is  to  put  the  horse  behind  the  cart,  and 
think  it  will  diaw  just  as  wtU.'^-^Aocount  iff  ike  Lffs  qfB,  Q.  NUbvkr^ 
from  At«  Mon  LeUers^  ^e. ;  Qtmrlerly  Bemeia,  SepUmiber  1840. 

*  About  L.Sfi,OeO  a-year. 

t  Lord  John  Russell,  in  the  House  of  Ceramoiw,  en  the  22d  of 
April  1841,  is  roported  to  have  said,— »^^  Sir  Howard  Douglas  fze* 
quently  uiged  on  the  government,  attacked  as  he  was  by  those  who 
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them  intelligencey  enterprise,  and  industry — ^the 
moTing  powers  of  national  prosperity— by  supplying 
improved  and  increased  means  of  education,  happily 
began ;  by  giving  the  preference  for  civil  appoint- 
ments to  qualified,  deserving  natives — and  by  dimi- 
nishing or  totally  repealing  the  export  duties,  now  so 
high,  on  the  staple  produce  of  the  country. 

In  alluding  to  the  disadvantages  which  may  be 
supposed  to  result  to  those  islands  from  their  pecu- 
liar connexion  with  Great  Britain,  the  benefits  they 
certainly  owe  to  British  protection  should  be  kept  in 
grateful  remembrance  by  the  people, — ^for  they  are 
neither  few  nor  inconsiderable— comprised  in  the  full- 
est protection  at  home  and  abroad,  at  comparatively 
small  expense ;  in  their  shipping  being  privileged,  and 
eiyoying  the  exemptions  belonging  to  British  subjects 
in  our  ports,* — and  in  a  political  training  and  educa- 

add  he  was  hostile  to  giring  free  institutions  to  the  Ionian  Islands, 
strong  representations  in  favonr  of  a  diminution  of  their  buzdens*-4i 
fact  so  highly  creditable  to  him,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning 
it  on  this  occasion.*— iran#afY{'#  IMatei^  vol.  Irii.,  pp.  1019-14. 

*  The  Ionian  subject  abi'oad  looks  with  confidence  to  the  British 
ambasBador  or  consul  for  protection.  Since  the  Ionian  Islands  hare 
been  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  not  even  a  piratical  inroad 
bas  been  attempted,  from  which  formerly  the  people  BUjB«red  severaly. 
Wisely  disarmed,  the  population  now  is  comparatiTely  peaceable ;  the 
crime  of  murder  is  becoming  rare,  and  security  of  person  and  property 
increasing.  Under  the  new  laws,  weU  administered,  further  and  great 
unprovement  in  this  respect  may  be  expected,  and  wiU  be  required,  to 
enable  the  country  io  exert  its  eneigies  and  to  flourish.  The  follow- 
ing remarks  on  this  subject,  written  in  1895  by  the  well-informed 
individual  whom  I  have  more  than  once  already  quoted,  are  deserving 
of  consideration,  both  as  regards  the  past  and  the  future. 
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tion  which  they  are  receiving  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  government  of  a  free  country. 


*^  We  certainly  afford  them  protection  against  external  enemies; 
bat  a  people  so  demoralized  "  (he  is  speaking  principally  of  the  people 
of  Santa  Maura)  '^  require  to  be  protected  against  themselyes ;  or 
rather,  the^^  industrious  good  against  the  many  unprincipled  had.  If 
this  kind  of  protection  cannot  be  afforded,  it  were  better  to  resign  the 
prominent  part  we  now  take  in  the  administration,  and  allow  them  to 
work  out  their  own  reform.  I  am  but  too  well  convinced  that,  in  the 
absence  of  a  wise  and  vigorous  head,  that  British  protection,  when  the 
power  it  gives  is  resigned  to  unprincipled  natives,  may  be  made,  not 
only  to  sanction  much  injustice,  but  actually  exerted  as  an  engine  of 
oppression,  and  a  means  of  stifling  just  indignation. 

^^  I  believe  some  statesmen  have  thought  that  the  lonians  are  at 
length  able  to  govern  themselves;  my  humble  but  firm  opinion  is, 
that  they  are  wholly  incompetent  to  the  charge.  True,  they  have 
been  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  under  the  tuition  of  a  great, 
and  enlightened,  and  a  just  nation ;  but  there  were  many  difficulties 
to  contend  with  in  the  first  years  of  our  protection,  which  that  able 
statesman.  Sir  T.  Maitland,  had  not  time  to  overcome,  and  which  Sir 
F.  Adam  struggled  against  during  the  greater  part  of  his  administra- 
tion/' He  adds, — ^  In  the  Ionian  Islands  feudal  Influence  still  exists 
to  an  extraordinary  extent ;  and  the  oppression  and  frauds  which 
were  once  exercised  by  open  force,  are  now  practised  through  the 
agency  of  the  laws,  by  means  of  intngue  and  chicane,  of  which  the 
mere  theorist,  or  even  practised  statesman,  of  any  other  country,  can 
have  but  a  slight  conception.  That  a  truly  conscientious  man  is 
hourly  exposed  to  certain  destruction ;  that,  feeling  this,  all  men  are 
tempted  to  ally  themselves  to  powerful  individuals,  whose  will  for 
them  is  law,  and  who  can,  by  the  command  of  testimony,  or  other 
means  of  corruption,  prove  or  disprove,  to  an  extraordinary  extent, 
whatever  they  undertake,  is  but  too  certain.  The  man  who  should 
dare  to  set  up  for  independence  of  a  party  would  be  surely  hunted 
down.  Self-preservation  imperiously  dictates  a  close  union  with  the 
bad  and  powerful.  I  have  seen  many  fearful  instances  of  this;  and 
while  society  is  so  constituted,  common  honesty,  and  much  less  pa- 
triotism, sufficient  for  self-government,  cannot  exist.    If  left  wholly 
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By  way  of  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
civil  goyemment  conducts  the  public  business,  a  few 

to  themselTeS)  and  the  British  garrison  were  withdrawn,  the  first  mea- 
sure would  ineyitably  be  the  instant  massacre  of  the  nobles  by  the 
goaded  peasantiy.  I  can  speak  with  certainty  of  Cerigo  and  Santa 
Manra,  and  it  is  the  firm  opinion  of  both  these  classes.  This  I  con- 
ceiye  (though  it  would  deliver  the  islands  from  many  atrocious  cha- 
racters) is  not  the  kind  of  self-goyemment  contemplated  by  the  theo- 
retical statesman  I  have  alluded  to.  But  it  is  a  contingency  which 
may  be  relied  on ;  and  the  nobles  tremble,  and  the  peasants  exult,  when 
they  contemplate  the  probability  of  being  abandoned  by  England,  as 
they  were  by  the  Russians  in  1803.  The  same  horrible  effects  would 
surely  foUow. 

^  Many  years  under  a  directing  government  must  elapse  before  they 
can  advantageously  or  rationally  govern  themselves ;  but  very  little 
(thongli  something)  has  hitherto  been  done,  and  there  is  much  to  do. 
A  Lord  High  Commissioner,  who,  like  Sir  T.  Maitland,  possessed  head 
and  heart  sufficient  to  oppose  the  powerful  oppressor  and  protect  the 
injured  and  weak,  would,  like  that  good  man  and  able  statesman,  be 
shamefaUy  calumniated ;  but  he  would  have  with  him  the  hearts  of 
those  whose  voice  is  never  heard  by  a  British  public,  that  of  the  Ionian 
peasant-proprietors,  who,  vitiated  as  they  are,  yet  monopolize  the 
patriotism  which  a  statesman  would  gladly  appeal  to— who,  with  aU 
their  barbarism  and  ignorance,  are  heirs  to  many  of  the  noble  points 
of  the  Greek  character.  They  have  aU  the  quickness  of  mtellect  that 
distinguished  their  ancestors,  with  frames  fitted  for  toil,  and  minds 
singularly  alive  to  emulation,  and  hungry  for  instruction.  If  a  states- 
man were  determined  to  act  the  Napoleon  principle  with  them,  that 
is,  to  proportion  reward  to  merit,  he  could  renew  the  magical  effects 
of  ancient  legislation ;  but  at  present  the  honours  and  rewards  are 
confined  to  the  courtiers ;  while  the  love  and  pride  of  country,  and 
readiness  to  make  sacrifices  for  its  improvement,  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  among  the  peasantry.  Yet  the  intriguing  and  selfish  noble 
continues  to  engross  the  attention  of  the  government ;  and,  though 
the  legislator  and  supposed  Interpreter  of  the  peasant,  too  often  sacri- 
fices his  dearest  interests  for  the  attainment  of  his  own  groveUing 
objects.  Among  the  evils  to  be  avoided  I  might  advert  to  the  danger 
of  conceding  too  much  power  to  the  senate,  and  creating  an  oligarchy 
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instances  may  be  brought  forward  of  acts  of  Parlia- 
liament,  in  themselves  not  uninteresting  or  unim- 
portant. 

Foturtb  Seadoii  of  the  United  StaAes  of  the  Ionian  Idandfl,  held  in 
▼irtne  of  the  Constitation  of  1817. 

No.  LVIII. 

TUAf.— Act  of  Parliiunent  respecting  the  Reading-boaidB  and  Books 
to  be  naed  in  the  Schools  of  Mutual  Jnstnietion. 

Preamble, — In  order  that  primary  instmction,  bj  means  of  the 
established  Lancasteiian  schools,  may  answer  the  sole  end  for  which 
the  i^Btem  was  intit>daoed  into  these  islands,  by  the  anthority  of  his 
highness  the  President,  and  the  most  exoeUent  the  Senate,  with  the 
TOte  and  aannt  of  the  most  noble  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 


odious  to  the  people,  and  which  the  constitution  has  wisely  goarded 
i^gainst  by  giving  the  wta  to  the  Lord  High  CSommissioner. 

^  I  might  point  out  the  evils  attending  the  undue  interiennee  of 
intriguing  individuals  at  Ckxrfu,  whoaeinsidioufloperations,  if  permitted, 
would  efieotuaUy  paralyse  every  attempt  to  advance  the  interests  of 
tiie  people;  but  theae  snbjeota  are  beyond  my  limits. 

^  The  Ionian  goveonment,  to  aoeranplish  its  pnipoae^  must  atil],  as 
pffesoribed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  be  dheeted  by  a  Lord  High  Oooa- 
SBiBrioaer ;  and  he,  if  supported  at  home,  and  the  claniaar  of  a  few 
bad  men  can  be  diar^gaided,  may  carry  anp  r^fbrmy  if  ha  rely  on  the 
co-operation  of  the  people,  and  be  aided  by  capable  Bn^iah  agents 
as  h)a  residenta  Such  a  line  of  policy  would  excite  the  unbounded 
giatitade  of  the  patriotic— vrould  enable  the  islands  to  eiyoy  the 
advantages  which  nature  haa  almost  in  vain  hitherto  showered  upon 
them.  They  ars  growing  into  importance  from  the  march  of  events 
connected  with  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  our  inteicoune  with  each  by 
means  of  the  Mediterranean.  By  fitvouring  the  development  of  their 
reaouxces,  mental  and  physical,  we  should  rapidly  recover  the  ground 
we  have  of  late  been  losing,  and  combine  our  glory  with  their 
bappineaB."    This,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  written  in  1836. 
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United  States  of  the  Ionian  lalanda,  in  tlufl  fbttrth  meetiog  of  the 
fifth  Puliament,  and  with  the  approbation  of  liis  exoellenoy  the  Lord 
High  Commiflrioner  of  his  Majest j  the  Protecting  Sorereigu,  it  is 
deoeed  and  enacted  as  fellows  :— 

Art  I.  In  none  of  the  abore-mentioned  sehools,  whethw  central  or 
SBzilisiy,  shall  any  reading-board  or  book  be  used  without  the  written 
hoense  of  the  Exarch  of  these  states,  all  the  Prelates  of  the  sereial 
idsnds  being  consulted,  and  the  majority  of  them  in  &Tonr  thereof. 

Art  II.  The  books  and  reading-boards^  prerionsly  to  their  behig 
gQbmitted  to  the  Exarch  and  Prelates  for  the  license  mentioned  in  the 
pKoedmg  article,  are  to  be  examined  by  the  Professors  of  Theology  in 
tile  Ionian  Uniyeisity,  who  will  certify  whether  they  do,  or  do  not, 
eoatahi  sny  thing  otmtnry,  or  in  any  manner  prejudicial  to  the  dog* 
mas,  canons,  doctrines,  or  oasfeoms  of  the  dominant  orthodox  religion 
of  these  states. 

Art  III.  The  license  is  to  be  printed  on  the  title-page  of  the  book, 
or  at  the  head  of  the  readmg-board. 

Art  IV.  In  the  month  of  August  next  the  reading-boards  or  books 
si  present  in  use  in  the  Schools  of  Mutual  Instructioa  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  examination  piesorihed  by  Arts.  I.  and  IL;  and  ftom 
the  1st  of  September  1837  tbey  cannot  be  ussd  without  the  license  of 
the  fizardi,  as  ordered  by  the  said  articles. 

Art  y.  Any  director,  master,  or  monitor,  who  may  be  guilty  of 
sny  infraction  of  the  foregoing  articles,  or  may  order,  authorise,  or 
waSa  any  such  infraction,  shall  be  immediately  dinrniswed  from  his 
atnaticn. 

Art  YI.  The  present  act  to  be  printed,  published^  and  tiaannitted 
to  the  proper  authoriiies  for  due  exeention. 
09^^13.25,1837. 


Fourth  Sesrion  of  the  Fifth  Farliament,  &c.  &o.  Ac. 

No.  LIX. 

Titk.^ Act  of  Psrliament  to  guard  against  a  seard  ty  of  Wheat 
IVeafMM.— Experience  haying  shown  that  the  restrfcti<m  on  trade 
in  the  article  of  wheat  in  Corfu,  as  it  was  fixed  by  act  No.  30  of  the 
pnsent  Parliament,  is  of  the  greatsst  benefit  to  the  p<^ulation  of  this 
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ialand,  whilst  it  inmires  alBO  the  supply  of  wheat  throughout  the  stefte  ; 
consideriiig  that  the  measures  adopted  on  this  important  suhjeel 
diould  be  directed  to  any  possible  reduction  on  the  price  of  this 
article  of  necessity,  eren  more  than  to  the  forming  of  a  brandi  of  pub- 
lic revenue :  therefore,  by  the  authority  of  his  highness  the  President, 
and  the  most  excellent  the  Senate,  with  the  most  noble  the  L^gidatiTe 
Assembly  of  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  in  the  fourth 
meeting  of  the  fifUi  Parliament,  and  with  the  approval  of  his  excel- 
lency the  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Protecting  Sovereign,  it  is 
decreed  and  enacted  as  follows : — 
'  Art.  I.  Speculations  of  individuals  with  respect  to  wheat  in  Corfu 
are  prohibited,  excepting  in  mere  tramitu ;  but  trade  in  any  otjier 
kind  of  grain  is  perfectly  free ;  well  understood  that  this  prohibition 
does  not  extend  to  wheat,  the  produce  of  this  island. 

Art.  II.  There  is  to  be  in  Corfu  a  depot  of  wheat,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  the  usual  consumption  of  the  island,  and  for  supplying  any 
accidental  and  momentaneous  wants  of  the  other  islands  of  the 
state. 

Art  III.  This  depdt  is  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  municipal 
councU  of  Corfu  as  a  branch  of  the  public  revenue. 

Art  IV.  A  special  commission  will  regulate  the  detuls  of  the  depdt ; 
it  is  to  be  composed  of  two  public  functionaries  and  three  heads  of 
ftmilies,  to  be  chosen  evexy  six  months  by  the  municipal  councfl. 

The  two  public  functionaries  fonning  part  of  the  said  commission 
joe  to  be  the  municipal  officer  for  matters  of  trade  and  navigation,  who 
is  to  be  the  president,  and  the  collector  of  public  revenue,  who  will 
have  charge  of  the  depdt  and  its  accounts. 

Art  v.  The  persons  employed  in  the  grain  department  are  to  be 
proposed  by  the  municipal  council,  and  they  will  be  nominated,  and 
their  sabuies  fixed,  by  the  Senate. 

Art.  VI.  The  commission  will  sit  when  any  caigo  or  caigoes  of 
wheat  art  annoimced  in  port ;  also^  whenever  the  president  may  think 
it  necessary,  and  at  all  events  once  a-week. 

Art  VII.  The  issuing-stores  of  the  department  will  be  kept  open 
on  the  days,  and  for  the  hours,  that  the  stores  of  private  speculators  in 
the  other  kinds  of  grain  are  usually  open. 

Art.  VIII.  A  member  of  the  commission,  in  turn,  wiU  daily  innpect 
the  issuing  stores. 

Art.  IX.  The  measurers  and  porters  for  the  deposits  in  Port 
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Fnnoo  an  to  be  appointedby  the  collector,  and  paid  by  the  depouton 
at  the  same  sate  as  those  of  the  grain  department. 

Art  X.  At  the  end  of  eveiy  six  months  the  municipal  council  will 
pablkh  in  the  Ionian  Qaaetto  a  statement  of  the  purchases  and  sales 
of  wheat — ^the  prioea— the  gain  or  loss  upon  the  same— and  the  remains 
in  store. 

Art  XI.  The.  Senate,  on  the  proposition  of  the  municipal  council, 
will  fix  the  Boms  to  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  lattor  for  the. 
porchaae  of  wheat. 

Art  XII.  The  price  of  sale  will  be  fixed  monthly  by  the  municipal 
councQ  on  the  report  of  the  special  commission.  In  fixing  the  price 
they  will  be  guided  by  the  following  points : — 

1.  The  cost  of  the  wheat. 

2.  The  casual  surplus  or  deficiency. 

3.  The  expenses  of  the  administration. 

4.  The  interest  on  the  capital  employed,  at  the  rate  of  four  per 

cent,  per  annum. 
Art  XIII.  All  surplus  in  the  chest,  not  sufficient  at  the  time  it 
occurs  to  efiect  a  reduction  of  one  obolo  in  the  price  of  bread,  is  to 
be  applied  to  that  object  as  soon  as  an  increased  surplus  may  render 
the  same  practicable. 

Art  XIV.  The  accounts  of  the  grain  department  in  Ck>rfu  are  to 
be  examined  and  passed  in  the  same  manner  as  all  the  other  public 
accounts. 

Art  XV.  The  present  act  is  to  be  printed  and  published,  and  will 
continue  in  force  up  to  the  termination  of  the  first  ensuing  ordinary 
I  of  Parliament 
OoKfih  29M  Jfofcft  (10e4  April)  1837. 


Fourth  Session  of  the  Fifth  Parliament,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
No.  LXXIV. 

TUk. — ^Act  of  Parliament  for  granting  certain  privileges  to  the 
itudy  of  Literature  and  the  Sciences  in  the  Ionian  University,  and  to 
the  useful  and  industrious  classes  of  the  people. 

Preamble. — ^Agreeably  to  Art.  XVIII.  sect.  2.  chap.  iii.  of  the  con- 
futation of  1817)  and  in  order  to  remove  certain  restrictions  that  lie 
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hMTy  upon  ihe  niefiil  and  ladiifltrioitt  eUaKt  of  ihe  peo|^  as  wall 
as  to  enoouxage  the  study  of  liteEatuza  a&d  the  soieiioes  in  the  muvei^ 
sity  of  this  state;  bj  the  authority  of  his  hlghnew  the  Praaideni  and 
the  most  exoellent  the  Benate,  with  the  aawnt  of  the  most  noble  the 
Legislatiye  Assembly  of  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  m 
this  fourth  session  of  the  fifth  Parliament,  and  with  the  approfval  of 
his  exoellcn<7  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  protecting  Soive- 
relgn,  it  is  decreed  and  enacted  as  follows :— * 

Art  I.  It  shall  be  lawM  for  artists,  mechanics,  and  shopkecpeta, 
to  offer  themselves  for  uiscription  In  the  list  of  ^SinMC 

Art.  IL  Lanseation  shall  be  eqnifaLait  to  the  income  thai  omsli- 
tntes  the  qualification,  as  follows :-« 

1.  Degrees  taken  in  the  Ionian  Uniranity,  or  In  the  nniveiaities 

of  Great  Britain. 

2.  Conferred  in  foreign  nnhenities  betoe  the  pablieailon  of  the 

present  act 

3.  Confoired  in  foreign  nniverBities  upon  yoong  Icnians,  who 

may  be  stndying  there  at  the  time  the  present  act  is  pnb- 
lished. 

4.  Tsken  in  foreign  univexrities  for  brsncfaes  of  science  not  laa- 

reated  in  the  Ionian  UniTersity,  except  the  law. 
Art  III.  The  fwesent  shall  be  printed,  pubUshed,  and  transmitted 
to  the  proper  anthorities,  in  order  to  be  canned  into  effect 
Oor/ki^  6th  June^  1837. 

No.  LXXXIL 

TUh.'^Aet  of  Parliament  for  promoting  and  affaotiiig  the  Dnining 
of  the  Marshes  and  Low  Lands  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  the  good 
condition  and  cultivation  of  lands,  with  consideration  also  of  the 
public  health. 

PreamMs*— Whereas,  in  several  islands  of  these  States,  there  are 
many  and  extensive  tracts  of  land  which,  owing  to-their  being  covered 
with  stagnant  water,  are  unproductive  as  well  as  prejudicial  to  the 
public  health,  greatly  impeding  the  progress  of  agrioultDie  and  indus- 
try, and  the  increase  of  population^— «s  the  expense  required  for  the 
draining  and  subsequent  continued  cultivation  of  such  lands  ought 
not  to  fall  upon  the  government,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  reaaon 
to  believe  that  not  all  the  proprietors,  individually,  are  in  a  situation 
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tainMiU;-.-«oiiikt«riiigt]ieiugent  iieoettlty  intarrention  of 

gOTemmenfe  to  xvmove  ao  num  j  evils^  by  enoomflging  and  protodiiig 
the  anterpiises  of  joint  stock  eompaniea  and  erery  other  tendipg  to 
the  intemal  impiovemtnt  of  the  oonntr}r^-4>j  the  authority  of  his 
hUghneas  the  FmUent,  and  the  moat  ezeellent  the  Senate,  with  the 
▼ote  and  assent  of  the  most  noble  the  L^^ialatiye  Assembly  of  the 
United  States  of  the  Ionian  lalanda  in  thislbnnh  sssaion  of  the  fifth 
Bnliament,  and  with  the  af^pioral  of  hia  OKO^ency  the  Lord  H|gh 
CommisBioner  of  his  majesty  the  piotectiqg  SoTerejgn,  it  is  decreed 
and  enacted  aa  &]1owb:«— 

Art.  I.  The  mnnicipal  eooncils  shall  draw  ap  without  delay,  de- 
tailed statements  of  all  the  lands  in  their  reepeetlye  islands  that  aie 
eovered  with  stagnant  water,  absolutely  barren,  or  producing  scaiwely 
anything,  owiqg  to  their  beLn^  thna  inundated,  and  that  are  therefore 
prejudicial  to  the  public  heelth;  with  the  undexstanding  that,  in 
theae  statements^  fidieriea  that  hare  an  openii^  to  the  sea  are  not  to 
be  included* 

Art.  II.  The  aboye  statements  are  to  speoiiy  the  extent  of  the  land, 
^-4ta  boundaries ;  the  number  and  names  of  the  proprietors^  ooloniy  m 
ikfeihiarf,'  of  what  part  each  is  owner;  the  eyila  ariaing  firom  the 
actual  condition  of  such  lands;  the  kind  of  work  required  upon 
them;  the  time  neeecsaiy  fixr  dmining  them  and  rendering  them  per- 
manently productlye ;  the  probaUe  expense  of  so  doing ;  and  what 
adyvntages  are  to  be  expected  from  their  draining  and  cultiyation. 

Art  III.  To  ihcQitate  their  operations,  they  will  be  aauated  by  the 
agricultural  committees^ — ^by  the  executiye  police,*-by  the  oiril  engi- 
neer, the  inqieotor  ef  roadi^  and  the  public  landnniryeyor,  in  the 
idaada  where  Aere  is  one. 

Art.  IT.  The  mumdpal  oonneil  will  fint  direct  their  attention  to 
the  lands  more  immediately  contignoaa  to  the  towns,  to  thooe  that 
are  sitoated  in  the  moat  populous  j^laees  or  near  them,  and  to  thoae 
that  require  immediate  remedy. 

Art.  V.  When  a  plan  haa  been  decided  upon,  the  municipal  ooimcil 
are  to  communicate  it  to  the  parties  concerned,  who  are  to  be  re- 
quested to  forward  any  remarks  they  may  wish  to  make  thereon, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  to  the  local  goyemmmt,  who  will  transmit 
the  same  to  the  Senate,  together  with  the  plan,  a  regular  report  and 
proposition,  and  such  other  elucidatioiis  as  it  may  think  necessary. 

Art.  y I.  When  the  aboye-mentioned  proprietors,  eohni,  or  UffeUa- 
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tarj^  are  wQling  to  undertake  the  performanoe  of  the  work  specified, 
but  declare  themselTeB,  and  aie  found  to  be,  withoat  the  neceaauy 
ineaoB,  the  ezecutiye  power  will  advance  them,  by  way  of  loan,  the 
sums  required  for  executing  such  work,  upon  the  security  of  the  land 
about  to  be  improved,  taking  interest  at  four  per  cent,  per  Awtmiw^ 
until  the  repayment  of  the  principal.  The  Senate  may  take  every 
precautionary  measure  it  thinks  proper,  according  to  circumstances, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  application  of  the  money  exdusively  to  the 
object  for  which  it  was  granted. 

Art.  VII.  The  proprietors,  ooimi,  or  liveUatarj  majj  in  the  case 
pointed  out,  claim  the  assbtance  of  the  agricultural  committee  in  the 
direction  of  the  work,  with  the  means  in  the  power  of  the  latter,  and 
without  aflfecting  their  capital 

Art.  VIII.  If  any,  or  all  the  proprietors,  eoA>At,or  HwlhUarf,  who  may 
be  called  upon  as  by  Article  V.,  to  effect  the  projected  work  refuse  to 
do  so,  the  Senate,  when  it  thinks  the  work  necessary  for  the  public 
health,  will  offer  to  take  in  exchange  for  other  landed  property,  or  to 
purchase  the  part  or  parts  belonging  to  the  dissentients,  or  to  take  the 
work  into  its  own  hands,  at  the  option  of  the  parties  interested;  and 
in  this  last  case  for  the  parts  taken  the  executive  government  may 
treat  with  third  persons,  or  with  joint-stock  companies,  and  taiae 
sums  upon  loans,  on  its  own  security,  with  previous  notice  to  the  ori- 
ginal proprietors ;  and  the  parts  so  cultivated  by  the  public  are  to 
remain  under  mortgage  until  the  complete  repayment  of  the  capital 
laid  out,  and  the  interest  thereon,  which  is  not  to  exceed  six  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

The  above  lands  being  drained,  improved,  and  brought  into  culti- 
vation, the  sale  of  them  is  to  be  held  good  until  the  repayment  as 
above,  deducting  from  the  annual  income  the  interest,  a  wakita.  Only 
that  part  of  the  land  thus  taken  by  the  government  is  to  be  liable  for 
the  expense,  all  other  property  of  the  owner  being  free  frtmi  sach 
charge. 

The  owner  may  at  any  time  redeem  the  land  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment, by  paying  the  expense  and  interest,  as  before  stated. 

Art.  IX.  Land  belonging  to  the  public  is  to  be  drained  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Senate,  which  may  contract  for  the  purpose  with  third 
persons,  or  with  joint-stock  companies,  on  the  principles  established 
by  act  No.  78  of  this  Parliament. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  draining  of  such  land  as  would  re- 
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quire  an  ontlaj  in  great  disproportion  to  the  adrantage  likely  to  be 
derired  from  its  cnltivation,  on  which  acconnt  the  work  conld  only 
be  desired  for  the  sake  of  the  public  health,  the  Parliament  will  de- 
cide whether  it  shall  be  performed,  and  how  the  means  are  to  be  pro- 
vided, whether  by  the  alienation  of  some  other  public  property,  or  by 
allotting  a  sum  from  the  treasury. 

Art.  X.  Oyer-marshy  land,  which  having  remained  without  tillage 
for  many  years,  has  been  drained  and  improved,  if  it  be  kept  under 
mortgage  by  the  public,  in  virtue  of  Art.  8,  no  claims  of  former  cre- 
ditors  of  the  owner,  nor  rights  of  feudal  tithes,  can  be  admitted 
until  either  the  creditors  or  the  owners  have  paid  the  expense  in- 
curred for  the  draining,  in  proportion  to  the  part  afiected.  If  the 
land  haa  been  taken  by  the  public  in  exchange,  such  claims  shall  be 
asserted  over  the  property  given  instead  of  it.  In  the  case  of  aliena- 
tion by  sale,  if  the  debtor  has  no  other  property,  the  creditors  have 
the  light,  as  long  as  the  land  in  cultivation  may  remain  in  the  hands 
of  government,  to  claim  from  said  land,  after  deducting  the  purchase- 
money,  and  the  expenses  of  cultivation  and  draining. 

Art,  XI.  Land  originally  the  property  of  government,  or  afterwards 
become  so,  and  drained,  shall  be  put  up  to  sale,  and  the  proceeds 
shall  be  applied  to  the  draining  and  cultivation  of  other  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  public  in  the  same  island. 

Art.  XII.  The  executive  government  also,  upon  information  and 
plans  received  from  the  respective  municipal  councils,  will  establish 
express  r^:ulations  for  giving  due  effect  to  the  principles  of  the  pre- 
sent law. 

Such  regulations  are  not  to  alter  the  existing  laws,  and  are  to  be 
laid  before  the  Legislative  Assembly,  at  its  next  meeting. 

Art.  XIII.  The  present  is  to  be  printed,  published,  and  transmitted 
to  the  proper  authorities  for  execution. 
Cwfa^  19/*  June^  1837. 


Second  Session  (extraordinary)  of  the^  Seventh  Parliament  of  the 
United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  held  in  virtue  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  1817. 

No.  XXL 

T\tie, — ^Act  of  Parliament  for  fixing  a  duty  on  the  Grain  imported 
into  the  States. 
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l¥oamM0.— Whereas  the  Btability  and  permanencj  of  erety  goyem- 
meni  leqnire  that  the  resonices  of  the  State  ahoald  be  placed  on  a 
mxe  foundation,  and  as  little  as  possible  aflbcted  by  casualties. 
*  Whereas,  eyeiy  sound  principle  of  political  economy,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  ages  haye  shown  that  those  imposts  which  affect  all  the  snb- 
jects  in  general  of  any  State,  whilst  they  are  least  burdensome,  consti- 
tate  a  certafai  resonree. 

Whereas,  a  moderate  and  well  calcolated  duty  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  grain,  falling  equally  npon  lonians  and  foreigners  residing 
within  the  State,  not  only  is  scarcely  felt,  but  affords  a  certain  branch 
of  public  reyenue,  and  at  the  same  time  encourages  the  cultiyation  of 
this  most  essential  article.  Whereas,  lastly,  the  repeal  of  this  duty, 
without  substituting  any  other  in  its  room,  has  occasioned  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  public  revenue,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  State  call  for 
a  speedy  and  effectual  remedy.  Therefere,  by  the  authority  of  his 
highiMSS  the  President,  and  the  most  excellent  Senate,  with  the 
opinion  and  assent  of  the  most  noble  the  Legislatiye  AsKmbly  in  this 
(extraordinary)  second  session  of  the  seventh  Parliament,  and  with 
the  approval  of  his  excellency  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the 
protecting  Sovereign,  it  is  decreed  and  enacted  as  follows : — 

Art.  I.  Upon  all  kinds  of  grain  imported  for  consumption  into  the 
United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  respective  custom-houses  will 
exact  a  duty  as  fellows: — 

On  wheat,  for  every  kUdy*  pence  5. 

On  all  other  kinds  of  grain  and  pulse,  except  such  as  are  already 
comprised  in  the  existing  tarifis,  for  every  An/S5,  pence  3. 

Art.  II.  To  fecilitate  trade,  the  collectors  of  public  revenue  are 
authorized  to  permit  the  landing  of  any  cargo  of  wheat,  or  other 
grain,  without  requiring  the  duty  to  be  paid  in  advance,  on  condition 
that  said  cargo  be  deposited  in  proper  stores,  at  the  choice  and  ex- 
pense of  the  owner  of  the  grain,  which  must  be  secured  by  two  locks, 
different  from  each  other,  of  one  of  which  the  key  is  to  remain  with 
the  collector,  and  that  of  the  other  with  the  owner,  in  order  that,  in 
case  of  sale  for  consumption,  the  duty  fixed  by  the  present  law  be, 
first  of  all,  paid  into  the  public  chest. 

Whenever  the  owner  may  think  it  necessary  to  air  his  grain  so  de- 
posited, the  collector  is  to  allow  him  to  do  so. 

«  The  kilo  iji  the  EnglUh  bnahel,  or  eighty  imperial  saOoni. 
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Art  III.  The  dispositioii  of  the  pxeBeni  act  not  interfering  in  any 
way  with  the  proTisions  of  act  No.  V.  of  the  present  Parliament,  is  to 
take  efiect  from  the  let  April  next,  N.a 

Art.  IV.  The  present  is  to  be  printed,  published  and  transmitted  to 
the  proper  authorities  for  dne  execntion. 

CwfiiL^  Xlih  Manh^  1841. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE  STATE  OP  THE  ARTS  IN  THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS. 

Statistical  Betaras  illustrating  the  State  of  the  Arts.  Remarks  on 
these.  Trades  followed,  chiefly  those  concerned  with  Common 
Wants.  How  carried  on.  Examples  in  illustration  of  the  low 
degree  of  Skill  with  which  they  are  conducted.  The  Fine  Arts 
little  advanced.  Comparison  of  the  difierent  Islands.  Remarks 
on  the  rude  State  of  the  Arts  in  Cerigo,  and  on  the  Ignorance  of 
the  People.  Small  Communities  un&Yourable  to  Progress  in  the 
Arts.  Retarding  circumstances. 

As  tending  to  mark  the  stage  of  society  and  its  con- 
dition, the  state  of  the  arts  in  a  country  is  necessarily 
a  subject  of  interest,  and  deserving  of  consideration. 

Conte  Paolo  Mercati,  in  a  valuable  little  work, 
published  in  1811,  entitled,  "  Saggio  Storico  Statis- 
tico  della  Citta  et  Isola  di  Zante,"  has  given  some 
details  relative  to  the  occupations  and  trades  folloveed 
in  his  native  island  and  city,  which  may  be  usefully 
applied  to  the  topic  in  question. 

At  that  time,  the  population  of  the  island,  accord- 
ing to  this  author,  amounted  to  83,358,  of  each  sex, 
and  of  all  ages,  in  the  town  and  the  country,*  as 
shown  in  the  following  Table : — 

*  In  1896  it  was  estimated  at  35,348. 
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>l 

It 

i 

II 

h 

1^ 

1 

1 

j 

1 

Cby, 
Coonhy, 

2460 
3917 

3863 
5761 

665 
891 

2035 
2811 

3319 
4539 

1125 
1083 

274 

388 
227 

]4»124 
19;229 

Totel, 

6377 

9624 

1558 

4846 

7858 

2208 

274 

610 

83^53 

The  whole  population  he  considered  as  divided  into 
three  classes^  viz^  the  nobili,  cittadini,  and  plebeii, 
—of  the  first  of  which  there  were  then  no  less  than 
ninety  iamilies.  The  occupations,  too,  he  classed  in 
three  divisions,  as  shown  in  detail  in  the  following 
list,  distinguishing  between  those  who  followed  them, 
whether  they  resided  in  the  town  or  country,  the 
latter  including  the  country  villages. 


City. 

Country. 

Priesta,             .... 

90 

153 

Deacons,          .... 

2 

4 

Clerka,             .... 

46 

70 

Monks,            .... 

es 

52 

Lay  BrothcM  and  Norices, 

6 

0 

Nnna, 

6 

14 

AdTocatea,        .... 

41 

0 

Notarica, 

25 

41 

Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

16 

0 

Blood-letters, 

14 

62 

18 

0 

Masons,  Stonecutters,  Qnarriers, 

96 

242 

Blacksmiths,               .           .            .            . 

61 

6 

Carpenters,  Turners,  Carvers,  Spindlemakers, 

13r 

15 

Tanners,          .           .           .           .           . 

35 

0 

Ship  and  Boat-buflders, 

49 

0 

MiH-wrights  and  Millstone-cutters, 

19 

20 

VOL.  II. 
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Otty. 

Covntry- 

Coopers,           .           .           .           .           . 

59 

0 

MoBical  Instrament-makers, 

8 

0 

Rope-maken,              .           .           .           . 

13 

0 

fiSioemsken,                .            .           .           . 

256 

0 

Carpet-weayers, 

8 

0 

ISlk-weaTen,               .           .           .           . 

55 

0 

»ye», 

41 

7 

Tailors,            .            .            .            .            . 

14» 

0 

Capote-makers,           .           .           .           . 

29 

0 

Hatters^           .           .           .           .           . 

5 

0 

Spinners  of  fine  cotton  thread, 

750 

0 

Gold  and  Silver  smiths, 

110 

0 

6 

0 

Coppersmiths,             .           •           .           . 

8 

0 

Tinsmiths,       .... 

11 

0 

Potters,            .... 

34 

17 

ArmonreiB,      •           .           •           .           . 

18 

0 

Oilders,  Yamishers,  and  House  Painters^ 

14 

0 

Butchers^         .... 

65 

0 

Fishermen,      .            .            .            .            . 

189 

95 

Bakers,            .... 

75 

0 

Confectioners, 

15 

0 

DistiUers, 

17 

0 

Soapmakers^ 

19 

0 

Wax-chandlers, 

9 

0 

Glaziers,          .... 

11 

0 

Printers,          .           .           .           .           . 

2 

0 

Coffeehouse-keepers, 

19 

0 

Mercers,          .... 

188 

0 

Grocers,  and  the  Sellers  of  Providons  of  dific 

rent 

kinds,             .           .           .           . 

168 

0 

In  the  above  enumeration  formers  and  farm-labour- 
ers are  not  included ;  these  constituted  the  chief 
portion  of  the  residue  of  the  population,  and  resided 
in  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  478,  who  lived 
in  the  town. 
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Zante,  at  the  time  that  Gonte  Marcati  wrote^  wbs 
tjie  richest  and  most  flonrishing  of  all  the  Ionian 
Islands  ;  and  as  I  believe  it  still  maintains  this  char 
racter,  and  that  since  that  time  it  has  undergone 
little  change,  the  state  of  the  arts  there  may  be 
viewed  as  a  favonrable  example,  and  rather  in  advance 
of  their  condition  in  the  other  islands. 

In  casting  the  eye  over  the  list,  one  is  struck  with 
the  absence  of  certain  trades  which  administer  to  the 
intellectual  wants  and  to  the  refinements  of  a  highly 
civiliti^  and  well-educated  people — such  as,  in  rela^ 
lion  to  the  first,  printers,  stationers,  and  booksellers, 
and  the  auxiliary  callings  of  paper-makers,  type- 
founders, engravers,  &c. ;  and  in  relation  to  the 
second,  such  as  coachmakers,  wheelwrights,  cabinet- 
makers, upholsterers,  &c.  &c.  As  late  as  1824, 
when  I  was  in  Zante,  there  wsb  not  a  ringle  book- 
seller^s  shop  in  the  city;  and  the  little  stationery 
that  was  to  be  procured  was  to  be  met  with  here  and 
there — at  the  druggist's,  perhaps,  or  the  mercer's. 

The  next  impression  received  from  the  list  is  the 
very  limited  number  of  manufacturers,  comprised 
chiefly  in  eight  carpet-weavers,  fifty-five  silk-weavers, 
fifty-one  potters,  and  nineteen  soap-makers.  Soap, 
carpeting,  and  silk,  are  the  only  articles  expressly 
made  for  exportation,  and  these,  with  the  exception 
of  soap,  chiefly  to  the  adjoining  islands,  and  in  small 
quantities. 

Another  peculiarity,  in  referring  to  the  list,  which 
is  obvious,  is  the  absence  of  merchants — an  omission 
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which  is  not  strictly  correct,  at  least  at  the  present 
time,  for  Zante  is  not  without  merchants ;  but  they- 
are  few  in  number,  and  chiefly  foreigners,  belonging 
to  English  houses,  and  are  engaged  chiefly  in  selling 
and  purchasing  by  commission. 

Considering  the  list  generally,  the  conclusion  one 
must  draw  is,  that  the  trades  of  Zante  are  principally 
those  essential  to  the  common  wants  of  life ;  and  the 
same  is  applicable  to  all  the  other  islands,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  seat  of  government,  Corfu, 
where,  probably,  by  this  time,  a  bookseller's  shopmay 
exist,  and  other  shops  may  be  opened,  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  garrison.* 

As  regards  workmanship,  the  trades   which  are 

*  The  only  printing  press  in  the  Ionian  Islands  is  onein  Corfii,  the 
property  of  the  govemment,  which  is  under  a  censorship,  and  is  chiefly 
employed  in  printing  the  Ionian  Gazette,  acts  of  Parliament,  and  other 
official  documents.  Were  the  censorship  removed,  and  perfect  fireedom 
given  to  the  press,  it  is  not  probahle  that  any  enterprising  individual 
would  come  forward  to  attempt  a  printing  estahlishment ;  or,  if 
attempted,  that  it  would  succeed,  excepting  conducted  on  a  small 
scale,  and  limited  in  its  operations  to  ephemeral  puhlications,  likely 
to  do  more  harm  than  good.  Veiy  recently  a  serious  riot  took  place 
in  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  military  were  attacked  hy  a 
mob  that  threatened  to  murder  a  missionary,  whose  offisnce  was  the 
distribution  merely  of  religious  tracts.  A  free  press  has  been  given 
to  Malta,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  it  has  been  abused  in  the  man- 
ner just  alluded  to;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  good  will  ultimately 
come  of  it ;  that  it  will  tend  to  call  forth  the  intellectual  powers  of 
the  people ;  and  that,  witnessing  its  evil  effects,  they  will  become 
guarded  in  its  use,  and  leam  to  control  their  bad  feelings  and  passions. 
Freedom  of  the  press,  like  freedom  of  speech,  requires  manly  control 
to  be  useful  or  even  tolerated,  and  its  exercise  is  a  discipline  of  the 
mind  of  the  most  valuable  kind. 
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Ic^bwed  are  in  a  low  stage  of  art.  Tte  execution  is 
Mmhonlj  coarse,  displaying  little  skill  or  dexterity, 
aad  extremely  little  knowledge,  and,  consequently, 
the  value  of  the  materials,  fonning  the  articles  made 
is  but  little  enhanced  by  the  labour  bestowed.  Take, 
for  example,  the  pottery  or  the  carpeting.  The  for- 
mer is  made  of  the  gray  clay  of  the  island ;  and, 
whether  glazed  or  unglazed,  is  of  the  coarsest  quality. 
The  forms,  however,  are  commonly  gracefol,  particu- 
larly of  the  jars — ^whether  of  small  size  and  porous  for 
holding  and  cooling  water,' or  of  large  dimensions  for 
holding  wine  and  oil.  They  mudi  resemble  in  shape 
ancient  vases  ;*  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  art  has  been  perpetuated  from  ancient  times^ 
but,  excepting  in  the 'forms  of  the  vessels,  retaim 
ing  nothing  of  that  excellence  which  distinguished 
the  earthenware  of  ancient  Greece.  The  carpeting, 
made  principally  of  goats'  hair,  has  no  pretensions 
to  beauty ;  it  is  coarse  and  strong,  of  the  rudest  ma- 
nufiicture,  indicating  the  merest  infancy  of  the  art. 
The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  silk  camlet 
manu&cture,  which,  though  a  good  article  (excepting 
that  it  is  ill  dyed),  and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose 
to  which  it  is  chiefly  applied,  viz.,  the  making  of 
coats  and  jackets  for  use  during  the  summer  season,^ 
is  wove  in  a  primitive  loom,  the  same,  probably,  that 
has  been  employed  in  the  east  for  thousands  of  years. 
The  soap  of  Zante  is  another  instan(^e  of  rude  art; 

*  In  Plate  IV.  some  of  the  forms  of  the  commph  earthenware  at, 
present  in  use  in  the  Mediterranean  are  represented. 
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though  formed  of  good  materials,  and  always  of  olive- 
oil,  it  is  of  indifferent  quality,  from  the  careless  manner 
in  which  it  is  made,  being  commonly  gritty,  from  the 
alkali  not  having  been  properly  prepared,  and  alvmys 
of  an  unpleasant  smell.  The  natives  of  these  islands^  in 
brief,  have  not  yet  received  the  stimulus  necessary  to 
induce  them  to  apply  with  energy  to  any  manual 
occupation  or  manufacture,  and  seem  to  bring  to  them 
as  little  capital  as  possible,  to  exercise  them  veith 
the  smallest  possible  degree  of  knowledge  and  skill, 
to  be  contented  with  earning  a  mere  subsistence,  and 
to  be  unambitious  of  improvement.  These  remarks 
even  apply  to  the  gold  and  silver  smiths,  who  often, 
in  a  comparatively  rude  state  of  society,  acquire  skill 
and  execute  works  of  distinguished  beauty ;  but  the 
articles  of  plate  made  in  the  Ionian  Islands  are  with- 
out pretensions  to  beauty ;  whether  for  the  use  of  the 
table,  as  spoons  and  forks,  or  for  the  ornament  of  the 
person,  as  ear-rings  and  buckles,  the  workmanship  is 
coarse,  and  the  forms  inelegant.  Nor  is  cheapness  a 
common  recommendation.  The  prices  of  most  articles 
made  in  the  islands  are  comparatively  high,  and  the 
demand  made  for  any  work  at  all  unusual  is  exor- 
bitant.* 

When  the  common  and  the  ornamental  arts  are  so 

*  When  I  was  in  Zante,  in  the  Bommer  of  1824, 1  paid  at  the  nte 
of  thirty  oboli,  about  fifteen-pence  a  pair,  for  eoane  cotton  socks  of 
homespun  thread,  knit  in  the  island ;  ibr  sewing  together,  so  as  to 
make  a  note-book,  with  phiin  paper  cover,  a  quire  of  paper,  which 
cost  twelve  oboli,  thirty-eight  oboli ;  for  putting  a  horn  handle  to  a 
tea-pot  that  cost  in  England  when  new  about  two  dollans,  one  dollar. 
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little  adTanoed,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
to  find  the  fine  arts  cultiyated.  The  Greek  Church 
has  always  been  unfayourable  to  painting  and  sculp- 
tore,  and  this  may  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  almost 
utter  neglect  of  them  in  these  islands.  I  doubt  much 
whether,  amongst  their  whole  population,  there  is  an 
individual  capable  of  painting  a  portrait ;  or  now, 
that  the  Cavalier  Prosoleny  is  dead,  who  studied  at 
Rome,  and  justly  acquired  some  reputation  as  a  sculp- 
tor, whether  there  is  another  who  could  model  a  bust 
or  give  the  design  of  a  monument.* 

If  the  different  islands  are  compared,  one  with  an- 
other, some  marked  differences  may  be  perceiyed  in 
relation  to  the  means  of  art  which  they  possess.  As 
Zante  may  be  considered  the  least  deficient,  Cerigo 
probably  may  be  pointed  out  as  most  so ;  nor  is  it 
suiprising,  keeping  in  mind  its  detached  situation,  its 
peculiar  position,  the  poverty  of  its  population,  and 
the  manner  in  which,  for  centuries,  they  have  been 
cut  off  from  intercourse  with  any  ciyilized  people. 

In  1826,  when  the  total  population  of  this  island 
was  18,020,  it  appears,  from  an  official  return,  that 
tliere  were  only  26  employed  in  what  were  designated 
manufactures,  as  dyers,  potters,  and  tanners;  and 
only  177  indiyiduals  in  arts  of  the  first  necessity,  as 
masons,  carpenters,  smiths,  shoemakers ;  whilst  475 


*  The  Bon  of  this  artist,  reported  to  he  a  young  man  of  talent,  is 
now  at  Borne,  prosecuting  liis  studies  in  the  same  line  of  art  at  the 
expense  of  the  government.  The  school  of  design,  which  was  conti- 
nued many  years  under  the  direction  of  Prosoleny,  is  now  closed. 
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were  engaged  in  petty  traffic,  and   2650  in  hus- 
bandry. 

Whilst  Major  Macphail  i¥as  resident  of  Cerigo,  be 
exerted  himself  strenuously  to  improve  the  island* 
He  has  assured  me  that  the  rudeness  of  the  people 
and  their  ignorance  were  almost  beyond  belief;  and 
that  in  carrying  on  ordinary  works  connected  with 
road-making,  the  natives  could  contribute  little  more 
than  bodily  labour ;  if  a  rock  was  to  be  blasted,  or 
an  arch  turned,  he  had  to  direct  it,  and  a  cyclopeedia 
was  the  source  of  his  information.  The  mason  who, 
under  his  directions,  constructed  the  first  bridge  that 
was  ever  seen  in  Cerigo,  had  not  the  least  confidence 
in  the  strength  of  the  arch,  being  ignorant  of  the 
principle,  unacquainted  even  with  the  form :  shortly 
after  it  was  completed  a  violent  storm  occurred  by 
night ;  the  following  morning  early  the  mason  was 
found  on  his  knees,  looking  despondently  at  the 
bridge,  and  praying  to  the  Virgin  to  defend  it,  and 
save  it  from  destruction  from  the  torrent. 

The  preceding  slight  details  are  sufficiently  chaiao- 
teristic  of  a  very  backward  stage  of  the  arts  and  of 
society ;  and  others  might  be  given  tending  to  the 
same  point,  and  illustrative  also  of  the  little  tendency 
to  improvement  which  is  conmionly  found  to  exist  in 
small  communities. 

The  demand  for  provisions  being  very  limited,  the 
supplies  are  frumished  by  a  few  dealers,  who  can  easily 
combine  to  raise  prices.  To  prevent  this,  the  local 
government  considered  it  necessary  to  fix  the  market 
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prices  even  of  the  necessaries  of  Iife»  as  bread,  butcher- 
meat,  &c. — the  necessary  consequence  of  which  has 
been,  that  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  quality, 
and  the  people  have  become  accustomed  to,  and  con- 
tented with,  inferior  articles  of  food,  some  of  which 
it  is  not  improbable  may  have  an  injurious  effect  on 
the  constitution,  and  it  is  possible  may  have  affected 
their  mental  qualities  as  well  as  their  bodily. 

Again,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  arti- 
ficers, and  the  high  price  of  work,  a  habit  appears  to 
haTO  been  formed  of  having  no  more  done  than  is 
absolutely  necessary — of  leaving  things  in  an  un- 
finished state,  and  of  neglecting  repairs,  especially  in 
the  country.  The  consequences  have  been  sloven- 
liness, discomfort,  and  ultimate  loss.*  In  the  country 
it  is  very  unusual  indeed  to  see  any  of  the  wooden 
work  of  buildings,  not  even  the  'doors  and  window- 
frames,  protected  by  paint;  the  majority  of  the 
country-houses  are  out  of  repair,  and  very  many  of 
them  are  in  an  unsafe  and  ruinous  condition.  And 
this,  moreover,  it  hardly  need  be  pointed  out,  is  not 
without  its  consequences ;  living  in  the  country  is,  to 

*  In  fllnstiation  equally  of  careleasnefls  and  want  of  skill,  mention 
may  l>e  made  of  what  has  happened  to  amnd-boat  employed  in  Zante 
for  the  pwpose  of  deepening  the  port  there,  whioh,  for  many  years, 
has  been  becoming  shallower,  from  mud  brought  by  an  adjoining 
stream  and  deposited  on  its  bottom.  Whilst  in  ose,  some  of  the  cogs 
of  the  wheels  of  the  machine  got  broken.  No  Zantiote  artist  was 
oompetent  to  repair  them ;  in  Corfii  one  might  be  found ;  bnt  he  was 
not  sent.  The  damage  increased  till  the  wheels  were  irreparably 
useless.  For  six  months  the  mud-boat  has  not  been  employed,  and 
most  remain  so  till  new  wheels  can  be  procured  from  England. 
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a  proverb,  disagreeable,  there  being  so  little  comfort 
there  and  ordinary  eiyoyment ;  and  though  in  scenery 
often  of  surpassing  beauty,  deUghting  the  traveller, 
it  is  avoided  by  the  landed  proprietors,  and  allowed 
to  remain  neglected,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their 
own  interests  and  of  those  of  the  public. 

Another  circumstance  may  be  mentioned,  ^ich 
probably  has  some  influence  in  checking  improvement 
in  art,  and  even  in  conducing  to  its  deterioration ;  it 
is  the  absence  of  the  apprenticeship  system — in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  is  seldom  that  any  trade  is  well 
learnt.  Most  young  men  start  in  life  on  their  own 
account  with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  skill  in 
their  particular  business ;  and  having  but  little  en- 
couragement, it  is  not  surprising  that  few,  if  any, 
of  them  ever  become  accomplished  workmen.  In 
Greece,  in  Malta,  and  in  Turkey,  the  usage  in  this 
respect  is  the  same ;  and  in  all  these  countries  most 
of  the  arts,  as  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  are  in  a  rude  and 
almost  primitive  state. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MISCELLAKEOUS  NOTICES  OF  SOME  OF  THE  UTENSILS,  IM- 
FLEICENTS,  AND  PROCESSES  IN  USE  IN  THE  IONIAN 
ISLANDS. 

Hills.  A  very  primitiye  Corn  Mill  described.  Oven  in  common  use. 
Kitchen  Fire-places.  Lamps.  Still.  Water-lever.  Difierent 
Modes  in  use  of  watering  Gardens.  Manner  of  washing  Clothes. 
Bleaching.  Dyeing.  The  Sandal.  Remarks  on  its  nsefolness. 
Boats  of  peculiar  constraction.  Modes  of  taking  Fish.  Of  snar- 
ing Birds. 

I  ENTER  on  these  notices,  partly  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
trating farther  the  state  of  the  arts  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  through  them  the  condition  of  the 
people ;  and  partly  with  the  hope  that  some  of  the 
simple  implements  and  processes  which  will  be  de- 
scribed, may  be  found  available  and  useful  in  our 
colonies,  in  their  early  stage, — ^recommended  at  least 
by  their  requiring  little  outlay  of  money,  and  little 
skill  of  construction  or  execution. 

Several  kinds  of  mills  are  employed  for  the  grind- 
ing of  com  and  other  grain,— as  the  hand-mill, — the 
mill  worked  by  horses  and  sometimes  by  women, — 
the  wind-mill,  and  the  water-mill ;  of  these,  the  wind- 
mill is  least  in  use ;  the  others  of  more  simple  struc- 
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ture  are  commonly  preferred ;  one  or  other  of  them 
is  to  be  met  with  in  every  village. 

The  water-mill  is  the  only  one  I  shall  now  parti- 
cularly mention.  It  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  seen 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  only 
perhaps  a  little  larger,  and  so  amusingly  described  by 
him  in  his  Diary,  published  in  his  Life,— consisting 
of  a  horizontal  wheel,  supported  by  a  perpendicular 
beam,  and  moving  the  upper  on  the  nether  mill- 
stone, and  moved  by  a  stream  of  water  descending 
with  considerable  velocity  from  a  certain  height,  at 
an  acute  angle.* — (Plate  IV.,  fig.  3.) 

This  form  of  water-mill,  with  its  hopper,  as  it  is 
quite  elementary,  is  probably  of  great  antiquity,  and 
may  be  considered  the  representative  of  the  first  in- 
vented. In  support  of  this  idea,  I  may  mention  that 
its  use  is  very  widely  spread  in  countries  far  apart, 
and  in  remote  or  secluded  regions,  to  which  modem 
art  hitherto  has  hardly  penetrated.  I  have  myself 
witnessed  it  in  daily  use,  not  only  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  but  also  in  the  higher  alpine  country  of 
Savoy, — ^in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  and 
in  Asia  Minor,  near  Penteraclea;f  and  I  have  heard 

*  Sir  Walter  Soott  describes  the  mill-stone  of  the  Cleik-htm-in  mlUs 
as  ^'a  stone  quern  of  the  old-fasliioned  constraction."— >24^  i^f  Sir 
WaUer  Sootty  yoL  iii.,  p.  145. 

t  Penteraclea,  the  ancient  Heradea,  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Black  Sea,  brings  to  my  recollection  the  coal-mines,  or  rather 
coal-seams,  which  I  visited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town, 
along  the  sea-coast,  admirably  situated  for  working,  and,  from 
the  size  of  the  beds  at  the  surface,  and  the  good  quality  of  the 
coal,  not  inferior  to  some  of  the  best  bituminous  kind  of  England, 
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of  it  as  still  employed  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Syria, — ^in 
undent  Assyria,  the  country  of  the  Nestorian  Chris- 
tians,*— in  some  of  the  momitainous  parts  of  Spain, 
and  even  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Ireland ; — ^the  late 
lamented  Sir  Dayid  Wilkie  assured  me  that  he  had 
seen  it  in  CoiQamara. 

The  oYen  commonly  employed  in  these  islands  is 
also  of  the  simplest  construction,  and  very  easily 
made.  It  consists  of  a  dome  of  clay,  or  of  brick- 
work, with  an  opening  closed  by  a  stone,  by  which 
the  fhel  is  introduced  to  heat  it.  The  figure  of  the 
cross  may  be  often  seen  on  the  stone  door,  and  above 
it :  that  represented  in  Plate  VI.,  fig.  3,  was  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  headman  or  primate  of  Santa  Matia, 
a  Tillage  in  Corfii. 

of  yeiy  great  promise.  I  have  said,  tbey  hardly  deserve  the  name  of 
mines,  and  that  is,  beeanse  they  are  so  inartificially  and  unprofitably 
worked,  rather  quarried  than  mined,  in  a  numner  veiy  characteristic 
of  the  low  state  of  mining  art  in  Turkey.  The  rock  formations  in 
which  they  occur,  are  those  commonly  associated  with  this  mineral,^- 
nndstone,  shale,  and  limestone. 

In  the  same  district  in  which  I  saw  the  primitive  mill,  I  witnessed 
the  people  of  the  coontry — Turks,  men,  and  women-H>ccupied  in 
reaping, — the  women,  however,  in  a  company,  a  little  apart  from  the 
men ; — ^they  used  the  sickle,  and,  what  was  peculiar,  they  had  the 
little  and  ring  finger  of  the  left  hand,  with  which  they  grasped  the 
com  in  cutting,  armed  each  with  a  wooden  projecting  sheath,  by 
which  the  tips  of  these  fingers  were  defended  and  the  grasp  enlarged. 
They  are  put  on  and  off  as  easily  as  a  thimble. 

*  Dr  Grant,  in  his  interesting  account  of  the  Nestorians,  or  the  lost 
Tribes,  recently  published,  in  a  note,  p.  211,  says : — ^  They  have  also 
water-mills  for  grinding,  made  in  the  most  simple  manner.  These 
have  but  a  single  wheel,  and  the  revolving  stone  and  wheel  are 
attached  to  the  same  perpendicular  shaft." 
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The  kitchen  fire-place  of  the  houses  in  Corfu,  of 
all  but  the  poorest,  is  well  adapted  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  wanted,  and  for  economizing  fuel,*— 
wood,  and  charcoal,  the  fuel  invariably  used  in  these 
islands.  The  structure  of  which  it  consists  is  of 
brick-work, — a  standing-out  platform  with  a  fiinnel 
above  for  receiving  and  carrying  off  the  smoke, 
through  a  chinmey  with  which  it  communicates,  as 
represented  in  Plate  VI.,  fig.  5.* 

The  lamps  in  use  amongst  the  natives  are  princi- 
pally of  old  fashion ;  some  of  them  are  of  antique 
form.  The  figures  given  in  Plate  VI.  are  of  the 
most  common  kinds.  Fig.  9  is  made  either  of  brass 
or  silver;  fed  with  good  oil  (it  is  olive-oil  that  is 
always  used)  it  is  an  excellent  lamp,  giving  a  good 
steady  light,  and  it  is  easily  kept  in  order  and  man- 
aged ;  indeed,  for  its  management  there  is  an  ample 
provision  in  the  many  adjuncts  appended,  as  snuffers, 
picker,  and  tongues,  besides  an  extinguisher.  It 
consists  of  a  body,  the  reservoir  of  the  oil,  and  a 
cover;  has  sometimes  three,  sometimes  four  bur- 
ners, and  may  be  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure. 
Figs.  7  and  8  represent  lamps  of  earthen-ware  used  by 
the  lower  class  of  people ;  and  are  probably  precisely 
the  same  as  were  used  by  people  of  the  same  class 
in  these  countries,  two  and  three  thousand  years  ago. 

*  The  part  A  (fig.  5),  is  for  a  wood-fire ;  B,  for  a  charooal-fire ;  the 
two  small  stoves  marked  B,  in  front,  communicate  with  air-holes,  C ; 
the  two  behind  these  have  no  flues ;  live  coal  is  pnt  into  them,  and 
they  are  nsed  for  keeping  things  hot. 
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Figs.  10  and  11  are  of  night  lamps  of  a  very  simple 
kind :  one  is  such  as,  I  believe,  is  sometimes  employed 
in  this  country  in  a  sick  chamber, — ^merely  a  little 
cotton,  moulded  in  a  conical  form,  put  on  a  plate  or 
saucer  with  a  little  oil.  The  other  is  a  small  floating 
lamp, — a  thread  of  cotton,  supported  by  wire  passed 
through  pieces  of  cork,  by  which  it  is  floated  on  the 
oil.  It  is  frequently  to  be  seen  before  shrines  in 
churches,  and  before  pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  of 
fieiYourite  saints  in  private  dwellings ; — the  madonna 
and  certain  saints  being  too  frequently  the  objects 
of  superstitious  worship,  and  each  person  having  a 
patron  protecting  saint,  to  whom  he  is  considered  in 
a  manner  dedicated.* 

The  still  employed — and  it  is  almost  exclusively 
used  for  preparing  a  coarse  spirit,  well  called  aqua 
ardente — ^is  of  very  rude  construction;  that  repre- 
sented in  Plate  VL,  flg.  2,  is  to  be  met  with  in  some 
parts  of  Santa  Maura  and  Corfu.  The  refrigeratory 
is  sometimes  of  wood,  sometimes  an  earthen  vessel ; 
through  which  two  straight  metallic  tubes  pass,  com- 
municating with  a  single  large  pipe  from  the  head, 
which  is  very  small  and  luted  on,  and,  as  well  as  the 
body,  is  generallf  of  copper. 

The  lever-apparatus  f  for  raising  well-water,  is  in 


*  Determined  by  the  accident  of  birtli ;  every  day  of  the  year  in 
the  Greek  calendar  having  its  saint. 

t  Vide  Plate  VI.,  fig.  6.  It  consists  of  a  long  pole  supported  by  a 
croes  stick  resting  on  a  forked  upright ;  a  stone  is  commonly  tied  to 
one  end  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  bucket  when  filled  with  water.    The 
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common  use  in  the  Ionian  Islands^  as  well  as  in  most 
parts  of  the  east,  and,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from 
time  immemorial  It  is  recommended  by  its  sim- 
plicity of  structure,  its  cheapness,  and  the  fieu^ility 
with  which  it  is  used.  Here  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  although  irrigation  is  not  practised  to  the  extent 
that  it  might  be,  with  advantage,  in  these  islands, 
yet  that  the  use  of  watering  their  grounds  4s  in  prin- 
ciple fully  understood  by  the*  natives.  Not  to  recur 
to  the  more  extensive  operations  of  watering  the 
currant-plantations  and  the  olive-trees,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  where  there  is  garden  cultivation,  as 
in  the  neighboiu'hood  of  the  towns  of  Zante  and 
Gorfii,  two  methods  of  watering  are  employed,  viz^ 
by  the  hand  and  by  gutters.  The  gardener  carries  a 
jar  with  a  large  mouth  under  one  arm,  and  pouring 
the  water  from  it  on  the  other  hand,  he  scatters  it 
over  the  thirsty  plants.  The  gutters  are  little  chan- 
nels made  in  the  soil,  closed  at  one  end,  and  supplied 
with  water  from  a  well  by  means  of  the  lever  and 
bucket,  till  the  ground  is  thoroughly  saturated.  The 
time  of  watering  is  the  evening,  usually  after  sunset. 
Li  the  process  the  foot  is  often  employed — ^the  naked 
foot — ^for  the  purpose  of  closing  one  channel,  or 
breaking  down  a  little  embankment  to  turn  the 

chief  labour  is  in  letting  down  the  empty  bucket  (B),  as  it  ia  op- 
posed to  the  weight  (A).  The  bucket  having  a  cross  bar,  is  sus- 
pended by  a  hook,  which  is  sometimes  a  piece  of  stick,  and  then  it 
is  tied  to  the  slender  pole  (D) ;  when  of  iron,  it  is  fastened  perma- 
nently. 
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course  of  the  water  into  the  different  beds, — bring- 
ing to  recollection  the  scriptural  expression  of  water- 
ing the  seed  '^with  the  foot»  as  in  a  garden  of 
herbs."* 

By  the  villagers,  who  are  fond  of  flowers — and  it 
is  a  prevalent  taste,  particularly  in  Corfu,  where  they 
pride  themseives  on  their  fine  carnations — another 
method  of  watering  is  used,  which  probably  has  been 
found  by  experience  to  have  a  better  effect.  The 
florist  takes  the  water  into  his  mouth  and  spurts  it 
on  his  plants.  The  slightly  raised  temperature  of  the 
water  may  be  beneficial,  and  also  the  small  quantity 
of  saliva  mixed  with  it  which  may  act  as  a  manure. 

In  the  Ionian  Islands  and  in  the  Levant  generally, 
the  business  of  washing  clothes  is  commonly  con- 
ducted in  the  following  manner,  the  particulars  of 
which  I  collected  in  Zante.  The  linen  is  moistened 
with  salt,  brackish,  or  ftesh-water  (the  two  former 
are  preferred).  They  are  heaped  one  upon  another 
in  a  basket  or  tub,  with  a  hole  in  its  bottom.  A 
quantity  of  wood-ashes  is  thrown  upon  the  top ;  luke- 
warm water  is  poured  upon  the  ashes,  and  then  hot 
water.  A  drop  of  oil  is  occasionally  added  to  the 
water  that  leaks  through,  to  ascertain  the  presence 
of  the  alkali  of  the  ashes ;  when  the  oil  mixes  with 
the  vrater,  no  more  warm  water  is  added.  The 
clothes  are  allowed  to  remain  a  few  hours  saturated 
with  the  ley,  and  are  then  washed.     Very  little  soap 


*  Deuteronomj  xi.  10. 
VOL.  II. 
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18  required,  it  should  haye  beeii  mentioned  that 
lemon-ped  and  hnreUeaveB  are  often  added  to  the 
wood-adies^  to  impart  an  agreeable  fragrance.  Most 
commonly  in  ivashing,  the  linen  is  not  rubbed  with 
the  handfl^  but  is  beat^i  with  a  wooden  maUet.  Pre- 
paratoiy  to  the  bleaching  of  linen,  it  is  dipt  in  salt- 
water. This  was  mentioued  to  me  by  a  phymdan  of 
Zante,  who  supposed  that  the  salt-water  aided  in  the 
bleachiqg  effect  by  the  chlorine  which  its  ^ts  con- 
tain, and  flattered  himself  that  his  countrywomen 
practically  had  been  in  advance  of  modem  chemis- 
try :  but,  I  apprehend,  the  salt-water  is  chiefly  useful 
in  keeping  the  linen  moist,  moisture  being  a  great 
help  in  bleaching ;  and  that  as  no  chlorine  is  ren- 
dered free,  this  subs^ce  cannot  operate.  Many 
prejudices  prevail  amongst  the  people  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  respecting  the  influence  of  the  moon; — one 
of  these  is,  that  linen  exposed  to  it  in  bleaching  is 
rendered  rotten.* 

Dyeing  in  the  Ionian  Islands  is  little  more  than  a 
domestic  art.  Most  of  the  home-spun  webs  are 
dyed  at  home  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
villagers.  Blue,  red,  and  yellow,  are  the  favourite 
colours.  The  first  is  imparted  by  woad  {Isatis  tincto- 
ria)t  which  is  found  wild,  and  is  also  cultivated  for  the 

*  They  dread  more  the  new  moon  than  the  moon  at  its  foU.  On 
a  new  moon  they  abstain  from  sowing  seed,  or  gmlting  froit-trees,  or 
cutting  timber,  with  the  belief  that  the  two  fixst  cannot  saooeed,  and 
that  wood  then  felled  will  saddenly  decay.  They  consider,  too,  the 
new  moon  equally  nniaYonrable  to  the  making  of  wine  and  the 
bleaching  of  linen. 
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pwpose.  Madd^  is  employed  to  ghre  a  red  colour, 
a&d  ssffion  to  give  a  yellow,  both  whieh  are  groi^n  in 
tke  islandSk  The  process  of  dydng  ^tb  woad  is  briefly 
the  foUowisg:^ — ^The  gfeen  leayes,  after  having  beea 
braised  with  a  mallet^  by  being  beat^i  on  a  stone, 
are  exposed  on  the  gvonnd  to  dry,  mkh  an  admix- 
tnre  of  the  leaves  of  the  mastic^  as  a  defence^  it  is 
said,  from  "^  the  evil  eye,**  that  widely  spread  Eastern 
supeistition,  the  imaginary  cause  of  so  many  evils** 
Thoroughly  dried,  the  woad  will  keq>  twelve  months^ 
without  losing  its  virtue.  When  used,  hot  water  is 
poured  on  it  in  a  wooden  trough,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  full  of  small  holes  to  allow  the  excess  of 
water  to  drain  off.  In  a  short  time  fermentation 
omunences^  and  very  offensive  effluvia  are  emitted ; 
HOW  a  lexivium  of  wood-ashes  is  added,  and  the 
wo(Aen  cloths  to  be  dyed  are  immersed  in  the  mix- 
ture. In  summer,  the  time  of  steeping  is  about 
eight  days ;  in  winter,  about  ten.  The  colour  received 
is  dark  blue,  and  is  permanent. 

The  sandal  commonly  worn  by  the  Ionian  pea- 
santry is  so  useAil  an  article,  so  cheap,  so  easily  made, 
and  so  good  a  substitute  for  the  shoe,  that  it  may  be 
deserving  of  being  better  known,  especially  in  the 
army,  the  providing  of  shoes  for  which  in  the  field  is 
often  difficult,  and  sometimes  impracticable.!    In 

^  Greek  and  Turk  has  the  Hune  belief  in  the  eril  eye,  and  wear 
ehaxBiB  to  ayeri  its  inflnenoe.  The  death  of  a  child,  the  lameneea  or 
nekneaB  of  a  hone,  an  sorts  of  acddents  or  miafortanes,  are  attributed 
bj  both  people  to  ito  operation,  in  defiance  of  religion  and  faialiam. 

t  In  Ceylon,  during  the  rebellion  in  1818-19, 1  witnessed  aa  in^ 
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Plate  VI.  fig.  12,  the  form  of  sandal  most  generally 
used  in  these  islands,  is  represented^  The  strongest 
sandals  are  made  of  bullock's  hide,  preserved  by  salt- 
ing, immediately  after  taking  it  from  the  animal.  It 
is  of  one  piece,  with  one  seam  only,  from  the  point 
towards  the  instep.  It  is  secured  from  slipping  from 
the  foot  by  a  thong  passed  through  loops,  and  wound 
round  the  leg  above  the  ankle.  A  pair  of  sandals  in 
constant  use  will  last  two  or  three  months.  So  much 
Bjre  they  approved  by  our  soldiers,  that  when  de- 
tached, employed  on  the  roads,  where  their  military 
appearance  is  little  attended  to,  they  commonly 
adopt  them. 

Neither  as  boatmen  nor  fishermen  are  the  people 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  in  any  repute.  The  circum- 
stances of  situation,  so  favourable,  and  their  natural 
wants,  if  not  interfered  with,  would  probably  have 
induced  them  to  exert  themselves  in  both  capacities, 
and  with  success.     The  principal  check  exists  in  the 


stance  of  the  evil  above  aUuded  to.  For  months,  not  only  the  men, 
but  also  the  majority  of  the  officers  employed  In  the  remote  and  wild 
districts,  had  to  marc]^  bare-footed,  and  over  vexy  difficult  ground, 
their  shoes  and  boots  having  been  worn  out,  and  a  fresh  supply  not 
having  been  attainable.  Had  the  sandal  been  brought  into  use  in  this 
emergency,  much  suffering  might  have  been  prevented,  and  probably 
some  lives  saved ;  for  the  sores  arising  from  injuries  received  by  the 
unprotected  feet,  in  some  instances,  had  serious  consequences.  A 
sandal  of  the  fresh  hide  of  a  bullock  or  goat,  affording  good  protection, 
may  be  made  in  a  few  minutes,  by  cutting  out  a  piece  of  the  hide, 
the  form  of  tlie  foot,  but  a  little  larger  than  the  sole,  and  fastening  it 
by  a  strip  of  hide  passed  through  holes  in  the  overiapping  mai^n,  to 
the  ankle. 
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sanfttoiy  regulations  connected  ndth  the  quarantine 
qrstem^  which,  as  at  present  established,  are  a  great 
impediment  to  all  minor  sea  enteiprisep.  Some  of 
the  boats  in  use  are  sufficientlj  characteristic,  as  the 
Teiy  primitiye  monoxolon,  a  canoe  formed  hj  hol- 
lowing the  trunk  of  a  tree,  employed  in  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  lagoon  of  Santa  Maura,  and  of  the  lake 
Gorissia,  in  CorAi;  and  the  paterella  or  bullrush  boat, 
of  which  a  sketch  is  given  in  Plate  VI.,  sometimes 
employed  by  the  fishermen  of  Corfii,  and  which  is  so 
light  that  it  is  easily  carried  by  one  man.* 

Of  the  modes  of  taking  fish,  deserving  perhaps  of 
notice  on  account  of  their  singularity,  I  shiJl  make 
mention  of  two — one  practised  in  Zante~-the  other 


*  The  paterella,  from  which  the  aketch  above  alladed  to  was  taken, 
was  in  use  near  Slnaiades,  on  the  western  coast  of  Corfu,  and  was 
made  'of  dried  bnUmshes  from  the  Yal  di  Roppa.  It  was  about  four 
feet  Imig,  not  indnding  the  prow,  about  three  feet  wide  at  the  stem, 
and  was  capable  of  carrying  one  man  well,  but  barely  two. .  The 
boatman  sits  on  it  cross-legged,  and  manages  it  with  a  long  light 
reed,  at  one  end  terminating  in  a  hook,  at  the  other  in  a  prong — ^the 
latter  is  used  as  a  paddle.  The  other  articles  of  equipment  were  a 
cane  fishing-rod,  a  basket  to  hold  fish,  a  pot  with  a  paste  made  of 
rotten  cheese,  flour,  and  water,  and  a  wallet  contaming  bread.  The 
fisherman  paddled  himself  to  the  rock  of  singular  form,  called  ^  The 
Bride,*  off  the  shore,  about  two  miles  firom  Pelica;  and  when  we 
passed,  about  an  hour  after,  he  was  throwing  some  of  the  paste  into 
the  water,  to  entice  the  fish  and  luring  them  together,  before  he  com- 
nenoed  fishing,  using  the  same  lor  bait.  The  paterella,  I  may  re- 
mark, may  be  deserving  of  the  attention  of  travellers  engaged  in  ex- 
ploring new  r^ons,  on  account  of  its  fiusility  of  construction.  Reeds 
may  serve  as  well  as  rushes,  or  indeed  any  light,  spongy,  tough  planti 
admitting  of  being  bound  together  in  a  suitable  form* 
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on  the  flout^westem  coaBt  ^of  Corfti«  and  probaM j 
ebewhere  in  the  iriands.  The  method  in  nee  in 
Zante  is  for  catching  muUet :  the  fisherman  ^Imb  a 
mullet  as  a  decoj,  which  is  littached  by  the  giUs  to 
a  litie  tied  to  a  rod  etuck  in  the  sand,  and  is  allowed 
to  b'witai  about.  The  fisherman  stands  near  the  rod 
on  the  look-out;  and  when  a  fieh  ii^pears  aUured 
8Uffi6i^tly  near  by  the  decoy^  he  flings  a  oasting-net 
with  which  he  is  pr^pared^  6nd>  if  dexterou%  com* 
monly  incloses  the  fish^  The  decoy,  it  is  said,  should 
be  a  female.  In  Corfu  the  fowling-piece  is  applied 
to  the  buiineds  of  fishibg^-^oilstituting  the  reyerse  of 
that  a^al  speci^M  of  abgli^ag  for  swallows,  already 
mentioned.  The  sportsman,  besides  his  gan»  is  pro- 
Tided  with  a  little  jar  of  oil,  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering smooth  the  water  when  ruiHed,  to  enable  him 
to  see  the  fish.  Shot  is  used  about  the  size  of  duck- 
shot ;  and  one  individual  of  whom  I  inquired,  who 
appeared  to  be  well  practised  in  th^  art,  6aid  the  fish 
he  shot  were  from  half-a-pound  in  weight  to  three 
pounds.  A  rocky  coast,  with  rather  deep  water 
along-shoi^,  is  best  fitted  for  this  kind  of  s|)ort. 

The  people  of  these  islands  are  passionately  fond 
of  field-sports,  as  are  the  Gredcs  generally,*  and 

*  A  iiiarkM  difimiioo  bt  this  rMpe€t  foMa  b«|w<9eii  the  QiMks 
and  th^ir  neighbotin  «he  Tiur1oH''aii4  iadeed,  it  may  be  eaid,  ibe 
oriental  peoj^leg^eraUj.  The  Tttrk  maybe  seen  eonniag  en  iMnae- 
faaek,  fbUowing  hie  greyhounde  at  lUl  epeed  ia  paieait  of  the  ban 
with  the  keeneet  impetuoeity,  bnl  I  beUere  he  never  goes  out  to  the 
quieter  and  lets  exeiting  amnseinent  of  fowUnj^,  in  which  the  Greaka 
of  Constantinople  indulge  as  much  as  those  ef  the  islands. 
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shooting  id  tHeir  faToilrite  iBtmui^ment;  but  in  the 
ignoble  mannisr  of  tltking  advantage  of  the  birdi 
at  rest ;  indeed  I  am  not  a\^are  of  any  Bouthem 
people  ot  inhabitantB  of  a  hot  climate  who  prac- 
tise shooting  on  the  x^ng.  They  are  also  addicted  to 
the  snaring  of  birds,  especially  doves ;  and  in  the 
island  of  Ceiigo  to  the  hunting  of  quail,  which  they 
ran  down.  Another  method  of  taking  doves  is  by 
decoy  with  nets,*  which  a  priest,  whom  I  saw 
using  it  in  Malta,  called  his  ''  land-fishing."  In 
Plate  IV .,  fig.  4,  is  a  sketch  of  the  whole  apparatus, 
an  explanation  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  note 
below.f    The  following  of  this  amusement  requires 

*  My  knowledge  of  theaboye  method  was  got  in  Malta,  and  I  maj 
be  in  eiror  in  deseribing  it  as  practised  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  What 
indooes  me  to  have  a  donbt  on  its  being  follow^  theie,  is  the  degree 
of  quiet  patience  which  it  demands,  and  for  which  these  people  are 
nowise  distinguished. 

t  The  apparatus  consists  of  two  parts :  two  nets,  each  about  seyen 
feet  long  and  about  three  wide ;  and  two  perches  for  the  decoy  doves. 
The  nets  are,  as  it  were,  anchored  at  AA  by  cords,  allowing  of  lateral 
moivement;  at  B  two  corresponding  comers  of  each  are  festened  by 
tyiiig  the  wooden  stretchers  of  the  nets  to  stakes  driven  into  the 
grouxid.  From  the  other  end  of  the  near  stretchers  two  strong  cords 
proceed,  which  meet  at  C,  from  which  one  strong  cord  is  continued 
to  the  fowler's  seat,  masked  by  a  wall ;  by  pulling  this  cord  he  raises 
and  turns  over  the  nets.  The  perch  consists  of  a  small  circular 
leaden  stand,  at  the  extremity  of  a  wooden  rod,  which  is  fixed  to  a 
support  of  wood,  attached  by  two  small  hinges  to  a  horizontal  piece 
of  wood,  which  is  placed  on  the  groimd  and  fixed  by  a  heavy  stone 
on  one  end  of  it.  From  the  rod  dose  to  the  hinge-piece  a  perpendi- 
cular rod  proceeds;  the  other  three  lines  ana  are  to  add  to  the  strength 
of  the  rods.  The  long  line  A  is  held  by  the  fowler,  who  pulls  it  when 
he  wishes  to  raise  the  dove  to  attract  the  attention  of  passing  birds, 
which  it  does  the  more,  as,  in  the  act  of  being  raised,  it  flaps  its 
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great  deyotion  to  it  and  extraordinary  patience^  as 
the  doves  pass  in  flights,  and  are  birds  of  passage. 
Sometimes,  after  watching  from  early  dawn  to  night- 
fall, not  a  bird  will  appear ;  occasionally,  laige  num- 
bers in  succession.  Seventy  are  sometimes  caught 
in  one  day. 

wingB.  The  decoy- birds  are  hooded,  and  are  tied  to  the  stand,  which 
is  slightly  raised  by  being  placed  on  a  stone.  The  nets  having  only 
end- stretching  rods,  an  easQy  and  quickly  turned  over  on  the  alight^ 
ing  of  a  bird  between  them. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS. 

Gmt  Capabilities  of  these  Islands  for  Commerce.  Tables  illustiative 
of  tbeir  present  Commercial  Condition.  Pecaliar  Mode  of  Con- 
ducting the  Trade  in  Grain.  Cnrrant  and  Oil  Trade.  Disad- 
vantages under  which  they  labour.  Remarks  on  the  Commer- 
cial Resources  of  the  Islands — and  the  Improvement  of  certain 
Productions  and  Manufitctures.  Exertions  of  Government  in 
behalf  of  Improy%ment.  Establishment  of  an  Ionian  Bank — an 
Agricultural  Society.  Great  Improvement  and  Extension  of  the 
Roada.  Other  Improvements  in  Progress.  Tables  in  illustration 
of  the  Commercial  Relations  between  the  Ionian  Islands  and  Great 
Britain.    Tables  illustrating  the  Currant-trade. 

Whether  the  productions  of  the  Ionian  Islands  are 
considered,  or  their  geographical  situation,  it  cannot 
he  questioned  that  they  possess  great  natural  advan- 
tages well  fitting  them  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 
Their  position,  close  to  the  €oast  of.  Greece — at  one 
extremity,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic ;  at  the 
other,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Archipelago — does  not 
require  to  be  dwelt  on  in  relation  to  their  commercial 
capacity.  The  productions  of  the  soil — oil,  fruit,  and 
wine — are  peculiarly  commercial  articles;  oliVe-oil 
and  the  currant  have  been  long  staple  commodities ; 
and  the  olive-tree  and  currant-vine  have  been  culti- 
vated chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  exports  of  their  pro- 
duce.    Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Ionian 
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people  generaUj  are  not  a  commercial  people.  The 
following  return  shows,  in  conjunction  with  other 
particulars,  the  proportion  of  the  whole  population  so 
engaged,  chiefly,  it  should  be  remembered,  however, 
in  petty  trade. 

BSrOftN  OP  THB  POPULATIOM,  AMD  OF  THS  BIBTBS,  MARBIAQES,  AND  DSATBS 
IN  THB  IONIAN  STATES,  FOB  THB  TBAR  1896. 
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IhtSq, 
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Santa  Mmus, 
IthMft,  . 
Oerlffo,  . 
Paxoi    . 

Total. 


8S7 
848 
IM 
180 

44 
U6 
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9,007 
4,948 
4,166 
8,661 


29.886 


15.673 
&006 
4,708 
4,661 
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9,806 

996 
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108 

87 


19,497    186 


996 
96 

919 
78 

196 


16,077 
19,689 
7,671 
9,468 
1,407 
1,699 
917 


1,691 
1,471 
1,947 
139 
196 
964 
196 


1,443 
886 

4S1 
470 
831 
196 
66 


9.906 

1,694 

sn 

983 
116 


47S 


870 
119 


1,880 
9S1 

1416 
S70 
119 
167 
113 


41,0i9 


6(899 


4,868 


1,7»|4486 


The  other  returns,  which  follow,  throw  further 
light  on  this  subject.  They  are  extracted  from  a 
work  compUed  from  official  documents.* 

SHItTINO,  1833. 


Pl^. 

BhlpitBivatdi 

Ships  OstwaidL 

Ionian,    .;...:... 

British, 

Austrian, 

Bnssian, 

French, 

NeipoUtsn, 

P&haI.      ......... 

TOM. 

180,7»7 

25,941 

40^68 

6,886 

548 

6,764 

2,818 

932 

2,988 

85,570 

1,709 

TOM. 

187,018 

24,449 

89,678 

6,059 

451 

5,419 

M75 

1,488 

8,060 

84,083 

2,162 

hS^, . : 

Torinsh, 

Qn^ 

AU  other, 

Total, 

254,909 

255,882 

*  Tables  of  the  Reyenue,  Popolaiion,  Commeroe,  &:c.,  of  the  Uait^ 
Kihgdom  imd  its  Depeodencies. 
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IMPOSTS  »TO  THS  lONIAV  IBLAIIM,  188). 


Yslaelii 

AitlelMlmpQirted. 

^  Qoaiitflles. 

sss? 

^                    PaobiicB. 

£ 

Siinr>         .        .        .       •           lbs., 
Coffee, 

917,953 
857,215 

16,079 
8,250 

Draguy  Gmnfl^  MedidiMi,  Dyeiiig  Ifato- 

rf^^&c 

... 

9,954 

liARUVACraLBB. 

2>*ton, 

•  .. 

58,709 

Hemp  and  Fkx  (ezehiBTe  «r  ooidAge), 

... 

5,655 

WooUen, 

... 

22,002 

SIk, 

... 

5,263 

•  •. 

2,446 

'lumtmey           •        •        .        •        • 

... 

2,052 

Hudmn, 

... 

7,780 

VHh,         ...... 

... 

2,847 

Cocdage,     ....           Vtm., 

178,246 

2,561 

Qhi^ 

... 

2,471 

AnoriMrwtwlM, 

... 

88,761 

Bawaift)   ....          Us, 

1,718 

682 

..;   «atlam 

68,458 

1,906 

Wool, 

8,760 

189 

Htnpaadfln,          

104,217 

2,476 

ForWgecHb,.       .       (f^^*" 

420,363  \ 
561,594  / 

7,008 

IlOD lb*., 

282,722 

1,601 

jRoitMr,     •<•••• 

... 

18^817 

Fnwweod,                                   pMii, 

15,032 

6^291 

Wheat,      ....        bnahels, 

769,579 

147,882 

IndianGoni,      ... 

228^487 

21,876 

Bvfey  and  Oats, 

178,074 

18,481 

Beans  and  other  LegnmeSy 

84,689 

8,846 

Polatoee,  .        .        ,        .           lbs.. 

989,018 

2,588 

BM|         .... 

755,718 

6,609 

MaMarai, 

228,489 

2,851 

Flow, 

146,874 

961 

B-cmts, 

120,178 

787 

Cheese,     .       4        .        . 

1,056,846 

11,929 

Bvtter,      •        .        •        .             ... 

72,847 

2,610 

Sattlieat,                 

25,070 

592 

SteddishandBaoesl^ 

1,287,609 

10,988 

BotlsKgo  and  Catiare, 

99,577 

4,484 

Sssdmias,  AnehoTies,  &c.. 

2,070,185 

28,268 

ChiioiisandGaiUe,     .                migUaiiB, 

9,656 

2,065 

DfiedFrniia,     ... 

... 

5,184 

Pomtiy,    ....       head^ 

26,180 

1,083 
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Aitielet  Imported. 

Yslneln 

Sterliiig 
Money. 

Brought  forward, 
Foreign  wines,                           barreb, 

...      -pWtB,           

GktUe,       ....        hmOB, 
Horses,  Mnles,  nnd  As§es,  . 
Sheep,  GoAts,  And  Pigs,      . 
Tobsooo,                                      lbs., 
All  other  articles,       .... 

Total,       . 

Transit,    . 

667 

884 

8,488 

791. 

66,604 

88,088 

£ 

8,860 

2,186 
29,182 

4,641 
26,360 

1,621 
15,177 

... 

568,611 

83,654 

EXPORTS  FROM  THB  IONIAN  ISLANDS,  1832 

L 

1 

y  sloe  in 

Articles  Exported. 

Qnmtlties. 

BtmUag 

Producb. 

, 

£ 

OUreoU,        .        .        . 

.    barrels. 

62,668 

102,275 

Corrants, 

lbs., 

17,181,871 

89,885 

Wine,    . 

.    barrels, 

19,717 

6,441 

Spirits, 

. 

1,018 

1,144 

Valonia, 

ita.. 

104,796 

240 

Salt,      . 

.    bnaheb, 

87,555 

469 

Wheat, 

... 

... 

... 

Indian  com, 

180 

11 

• 

2,412 

Mamufaoturbs. 

Cotton, 

954 

Silk, 

49 

Woollen  and  Ooat  hair. 

,            , 

... 

82 

Earthenware, 

,            , 

... 

517 

Articles  of  coarse  Gothing, 

,            , 

... 

269 

Shoes,           .... 

,            . 

... 

61 

Hides,           .... 

No., 

1,950 

399 

Cordage,       .        .        ^        . 

lbs. 

552 

20 

Hardware, 

. 

413 

Casks  for  Currants, 

No. 

6^48 

4,188 

Barrels  for  Oil  and  Wine,      . 

, 

4,658 

474 

Soap,             .... 

ita., 

8,080,374 

83,861 

All  other  Articles, 

... 

1,400 

Total, 

,      , 

... 

6,155 

... 

250,669 

Transit, 

129,665 
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In  comparing  the  amount  of  imports  and  exports 
in  1833,  as  giyen  in  these  Tables,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  in  this  year  there  was  no  olive  crop  in 
CorAi.  It  also  requires  to  be  kept  in  recollection 
that  a  large  sum  is  annually  paid  by  Great  Britain  to 
our  troops  stationed  in  these  islands;  in  the  year 
mentioned  it  was  L.113»481. 

Of  the  different  islands,  the  people  of  Cephaloma 
and  of  Ithaca  are  most  enterprising  and  most  disposed 
to  engage  in  foreign  trade,  especially  the  former.  This 
is  indicated  by  the  number  of  ships  belonging  to  Ce- 
phalonia,  manned,  narigated,  and  employed  by  natives. 
In  1828,  I  was  informed  by  an  English  merchant 
belonging  to  a  house  of  commission  established  at 
Argostoli,  that  whilst  Corfu  possessed  only  about 
twelve  vessels,  besides  boats,  and  Zante  only  four, 
Cephalonia  had  three  hundred  vessels,  square-rigged, 
each  vrith  a  crew  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  men** 
But  the  trade  in  which  they  were  occupied  was  not 
that  of  carrying  fruit  or  oil  from  their  own  shores  to 
foreign  ports,  but  of  carrying  grain  from  one  foreign 
port  to  another — ^that  commerce  which,  for  many 

*  According  to  the  Statistical  Tables  of  Cephalonia  there  were,  in 
1823,  belonging  to  this  island,  119  ships ;  107  sailing  vessels,  or  boats ; 
49  Teasels  for  passage  or  small  boats ;  and  69  fishing-boats.  Which 
statement  is  correct  I  do  not  know.  If  it  is  supposed  to  be  for  the 
Interest  of  a  people  to  give  &lse  information,  official  returns  may  be 
utterly  worthless.  Sir  Charles  Napier  mentions  an  instance  in  point, 
when  speaking  of  these  tables,  how  the  currant-proprietors  concealed 
half  the  produce,  haying  the  idea  that  the  currants  were  to  be  subjected 
to  increased  taxation.  The  deception  was  detected  by  the  Custom** 
house  books. 
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years  during  the  fevolutioiiarj  wav,  was  engaged  in 
with  80  much  suooees  by  many  of  the  Greeks,  and  to 
which  Hydra»  and  Speana»  and  Ipsara,  when  most 
flourishing,  almost  ^atirely  owed  their  wealth. 

As  not  uncharacteristic  of  the  present  stage  and 
condition  of  tke  people,  I  shaU  give  the  few  particu- 
lars which  I  haye  collected  lespecting  the  manner  in 
which  this  bianch  of  trade  ia  carried  on,  and  of  the 
habits  of  those  engaged  in  it. 

The  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted  is  eyeiy  way 
rude  and  primitive.  Each  ship  employed  c<»nmonly 
belongs  to  its  captain  and  two  or  three  othwproprie- 
tora;  and  as  the  purchases  of  grain  are  chiefly  made 
with  ready  money,  seldom  by  barter,  and  never  on 
account  or  credit,  they  have  to  advance  the  sums 
requisite,  with  the  understanding  that  the  profits  are 
to  be  divided  between  the  owners  and  sailors  in  cer- 
tain proportions ;  so  many  shares  to  each  owner ;  so 
many  to  the  captain ;  so  many  to  the  mate ;  and  to 
the  sailors  individually  so  many,  according  to  their 
re^^ective  merit.  The  sailors  receive  no  pay  nor 
wages ;  but  they  are  allowed  to  take  small  invest- 
ments of  their  own,  to  the  amount  of  firom  fifteen  to 
twenty  dollars'  worth,  with  which  they  trade  on  their 
own  account.  Many  of  the  shipowners  and  merchants 
are  said  to  be  quite  illiterate,  unable  either  to  read 
or  write.  As  a  substitute  for  written  accounts^  an 
individual  having  six  vessels,  or  shares  in  so  many, 
provid.es  himself  with  six  chests,  in  which  he  deposits 
his  share  of  the  profits  of  each  voyage,  with  an  addi- 
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tional  ch^  for  the  capital.  He  is  able  to  recolteot 
the  amount  he.  advances  for  each  yenture — ^the  smn 
he  withdraws  fiom  the  principal  cheat.  To  ascertaiQ 
whether  he  is  a  iidimer  or  loses»  he  co^^>ares  the  cour 
tents  of  his  chests,  or  transfers  the  contents  of  the  six 
into  Qjxe.  The  pix>fit  calcyJated  oi^  is  at  least  twenty- 
fiye  per  cent,  of  the  money  laid  out :  four  vojages  to 
the  Blael;:  Sea  are  expected  to  afford  profit  sufficient 
to  coyer  the  original  cost  of  the  yessel.  The  sailors 
are  frugal  and  economical  in  the.  extreme ;  at  sea  the; 
tive  chieOy  on  stockfish,  Sardinias,  bread  and  garlic, 
with  some  oil  and  wine.  These  are  the  proyisions 
the  J  lay  in,  in  Gephalonia ;  in  the  Black  Sea,  they  liye 
chiefly  on  the  fish  which  they  catch  there^  drying  the 
surplus ;  so  that,  when  there,  they  haye  occasion  to 
purchase  little  else  than  bread.  Their  cargoes  of 
grain  are  commonly  freighted  for  Leghorn,  where 
they  are  sure  to  find  a  good  market,  if  they  are  not 
able  before  to  effect  an  adyantageous  sale  amongst 
the  islands.  It  is  said  that,  in  many  instances,  the 
proprietors,  especially  in  the  case  of  boats,  being  too 
poor  to  adyance  the  sum  requisite  to  purchase  a  cargo 
of  com,  hire  themselyes  out  in  the  Leyant,  carrying 
from  port  to  port  till  they  haye  gradually  realized  the 
funds  necessary  to  make  the  great  purchase,  the  staple 
of  their  enterprise. 

The  oil  and  currant-trade,  from  the  export  duty 
on  which,  the  reyenue  of  the  goyemment  is,  in  large 
proportion,   deriyed,*  is  principally  conducted    by 

*  The  grofB  revenue  of  these  islands,  from  1834  to  1840,  varied 
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foreign  merchants,  and  the  latter  principally  in  foreign 
bottoms.  The  greater  part  of  the  oil  is  sent  to  Ve- 
nice, in  island  yessels,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
currants  in  English  vessels  to  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain. 

Even  the  trade  in  currants  and  oil  is  considered  on 
the  decline,  or  precarious.  Verj  much  less  oil  than 
formerly  is  now  made  and  exported,  and  at  a  reduced 
price ;  and  though  the  quantity  of  currants  grown  is 
not  yet  diminished  (in  Cephalonia,  indeed,  it  is  much 
increased*),  nor  their  value  materially  lowered,  yet  it 
is  expected  that  it  will  iall,  as  the  culture  of  the  cur- 
rant-vine is  extended  in  the  Morea,  its  native  place, 
where,  during  the  late  war,  especially  after  the  iuTa- 
sion  of  the  country  by  the  Egyptian  army,  it  sufiered 
greatly,  and  was  much  reduced.  There  the  soil  is 
considered  better;  labour  is  cheaper;  the  export- 
duties  somewhat  less ; — in  brief,  provided  the  country 


from  L.200,846  to  L.ld9,771.  Dnring  the  same  period,  the  amoont 
derived  from  the  three  principal  branches,  namely,  ezport-dutiee  on 
currants  and  oil,  and  cnstoms,  fluctuated  as  foUows: — Currants,  from 
L.54,306,  to  L.29,921 ;  oil,  from  L.62,90l9  to  L.d666 ;  customs,  fiom 
L.36,693,  to  L.23,907. 

*  Vi^hen  the  Morea  was  devastated  by  war  during  the  period  of  the 
Greek  revolution,  and  its  currant*  vineyards  were  mostly  destroyed,  a 
sudden  and  great  impulse  was  given  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  this 
vine  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  In  a  i^emorial  of  the  Cephaloniana,  in 
1829,  praying  for  a  diminution  of  duty  on  currants,  then  amounting 
to  about  GOO  per  cent,  on  the  price  paid  to  the  growers  of  the  froiti 
exclusive  of  about  56  percent,  paid  to  the  Ionian  government,  it  is 
stated  that  the  produce  of  currants,  from  five  millions  of  pounds 
weight  in  1820,  was  increased,  in  nine  years,  to  ten  millions. 
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remain  tranquil  and  is  tolerably  governed,  all  the  cir- 
camstances  are  in  favour  of  its  successful  competition. 
Both  these  important  branches  of  commerce  and 
of  native  industry  labour  under  disadvantages,  in  the 
heavy  duties  imposed  on  them ;  they  are  both  sub- 
ject to  a  double  duty ;  one  of  export  from  the  islands, 
at  a  very  high  rate ;  the  other  of  import,  also  at  a 
high  rate .♦ 

*  In  1841,  the  quantities  of  cnnants  grown  in  the  loman  Islands, 
and  in  the  Morea,  were  estimated  as  follows: — 

Urn,  Tom. 

Zante,  8^21,000  or  3850 

Cephalonia,  14,561,000        6500 

Ithaca,  .        0,478,000  210 

23,560,000       10,560 
Morea,       .        *       9,300,000        4,600 

33,360,000      15,160 

The  duty  exacted  hy  the  Greek  goyemment  on  currants  exported 
from  the  Morea,  is  ahont  seyenteen  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  duty  on  the  exports  of  currants  and  oil  from  the  Ionian  Islands 
is  e^hteen  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  on  wine  of  the  islands  the  same; 
on  soap  eight  per  cent.  The  same  duty  is  exacted  on  export,  whether 
from  idand  to  island  or  to  a  foreign  port,  according  to  the  regulations 
of  goyemment,  of  May  1833* 

The  import  duty  in  this  countiy  is  the  same  on  the  currants  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  and  of  the  Morea,  yiz.,  ahout  3d.  a*pound  (22i  per 
cwt,  and  5  p.  .1  additional),  reduced  from  6d.;  that  on  oliye-oil  is 
L.4,  and  four  scudi  the  ton. 

It  is  helieyed  that,  were  the  duty  on  currants  (now  upwards  of  130 
per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost  of  the  article  in  the  islands),  reduced  to 
the  same  as  that  on  raisins  (imported  chiefly  from  Spain  and  Turkey), 
namely,  ahout  15s.  per  cwt,  the  consumption  soon  would  be  greatly 
augmented,  to  the  benefit  of  the  reyenue. 

The  price  of  currants  is  liable  to  great  fluctuation  from  the  preca- 
riouBnesB  of  the  crop,  and  the  perishable  nature  of  the  fruit.    Last 
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The  hnpolicj  of  the  export-datj  has  been  often 
argued,  especially  by  the  late  enlightened  Lord  High 
Conunissioner*  So  long  as,  oiving  to  peculiar  circnm- 
stances,  there  ^vas  little  competition,  the  effect  of  it 
was  comparatiyely  slightly  felt ;  but  it  may  be  other- 
wise soon,  now  that  that  competition  is  coming  into 
actiTity.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  other  sources  of 
revenue ;  this  is  the  problem — and  so  it  is  likely  to 
continue,  until  enterprise,  and  industry,  and  intelli- 
gence are  stimulated  &rther,  and  the  resources  of  the 
people  and  the  country  are  profitably  deyeloped. 

Were  the  best  modes,  of  agriculture  introduced, 
and  all  the  soils  capable  of  cultivation  brought  under 
culture,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  sufficient,  and 
more  than  sufficient,  grain  might  be  grown  for  the 
supply  of  the  inhabitants,  instead  of  about  three 
months'  consumption,  as  at  present.* 

Were  the  best  vines  planted,  and  the  requisite 
capital  and  skill  expended  and  applied  to  them,  and 

year  it  was  from  sixty-two  to  seventy  dollars  per  1000  Ibe. ;  this  yesr 
foiiy-two  doUan.  The  cnrraat-groonds  in  the  Ionian  Islands  and  the 
Mo^ea  are  so  near  that  they  may  be  considered  in  regard  to  dimate, 
almost  as  one  yineyard ;  the  season  that  is  faronrable  to  the  one  is 
fevoorable  to  the  other,  and  vice  verm;  and,  in  oonseqnenoe,  a  bid 
cr^  in  Zante  is  rarely  if  ever  compensated  by  a  good  one  in  Cepha- 
lonia,  or  a  good  crop  in  the  islands  enhanced  in  value  by  a  bad  one  in 
the  Morea. 

*  The  fixed  duty  laid  on  fi>i«ign  wheat,  at  the  rate  of  ds.  4d.  the 
quarter,  i  e.  of  6d.  the  kilo  (e<)nal  to  the  Englidi  boidiel,  or  eight 
imperial  gallons),  by  act  of  Parliament,  March  1841  (vide  p.  29),  is 
advocated,  on  the  ground  of  improving  the  revenue  (to  the  amount  of 
about  L.18,e00  per  annum),  and  of  enoouiaging  the  island  enltuM  of 
grain. 
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the  beef  methods  of  maMng  wine  employed,  it  hfifdljr 
admits  of  doubt,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  that 
excellent  wines  might  be  made,  not  inferior  to  the 
best  of  Spain  and  Portngal,  and  Madeira,  perfectly 
fiftod  for  exportation  and  for  the  English  mariiiet, 
and  that  thus  a  new  and  lucratire  brandi  of  commeree 
might  be  established  * 

Were  the  oliye-plantations  not  ne^^ected — ^were 
the  oil  prepared  in  the  most  approved  manner, — it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  produce  of  oil  wotdd  be  far 
laiger,  and  of  yerj  superior  quality.  This  country 
might  be  supplied  with  oil  for  the  table  from  the 
Ionian  Islands  equal  in  fineness  to  that  of  Lucca  or 
of  Proyence;  and  with  olives,  in  their  green  state, 
not  inferior  to  those  imported  from  France  and  from 
Italy.  Compare  the  selling  price  of  the  latter  with 
that  of  the  common  salted  olives  in  use  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  we  have  a  striking  example  of  the  iit- 
creased  value  of  an  article,  in  consequence  of  the 
appUeation  of  skill  in  its  prefiaration.  In  these  islands 
the  people  do  not  seem  to  reflect  that,  without  high 
excellence  in  art,  there  can  be  no  very  profitable 
remuneration  of  labour.     It  would  be  well  for  them 

*  Form«riy,  tt  w<nild  appear  that  Gnek  whM0  wefe  in  eonn^ 
estiiiuitum.  Thiu,  in  some  aphorisms  for  cider,  commnnicated  to  the 
Royal  Soeiety  in  1S62,  the  writer  commences  with  wausrkmgr^^  He 
that  wovld  treat  correctly  of  cider  and  perry  must  lay  his  fomidatioli 
so  deep  as  to  begin  with  the  soiL  For  as  ho  cnltnre  or  gxaffM  will 
exalt  French  wines  to  compare  with  the  wines  <d  Greece,  Oanariea, 
and  Montefiaseo,  so  neither  will  the  dder  of  Bramyaid  and  Ledbury 
equal  that  of  AUen-more,  Horn-Lacy,  and  KingVCSiapel,  in  the  same 
connty  of  Hereford."— Bff^t  Higiarp  ffBttgai  Shektyy  rtl.  i.,  p.  144. 
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to  consider  the  effiscts  of  art  in  imparting  value  to 
materials — ^whether  they  be  canvas  and  marble,  or 
-glsss^  or  iron,  or  clay — under  the  almost  creative  power 
of  the  painter  and  sculptor,  or  of  the  optician,  chrono- 
meter-maker, and  porcelain  manufacturer.  Examples 
even  more  instructive  might  be  pointed  out  to  them 
in  many  of  the  humbler  walks  of  art — ^requiring  no 
capital,  no  machinery — only  patient  industry,  and  the 
skill  which  can  hardly  fail  to  result  from  the  exercise 
of  it ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  hosiery-knitting  car- 
ried on  by  the  women  of  the  Shetland  Islands  at 
their  leisure  hours,  and  straw-plaiting  in  the  adjoining 
Orkney  Islands.  Articles  of  Shetland  hosiery,  made 
by  the  home  fireside,  of  wool  of  the  island,  home- 
spun, are  now  for  sale  in  Edinburgh,  of  higher  price 
than  similar  articles  of  silk ;  I  have  seen  a  pair  of 
stockings  which  were  valued  at  L.5;  and  I  have 
heard  of  an  Orkney  straw  bonnet  that  was  sold  for 
L.17  sterling. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  the  Ionian  Islands  are  per- 
fectly fitted  for  all  the  fruit-bearing  trees  and  plants 
<)f  the  south  of  Europe,  especially  the  orange,  the 
lemon,  the  citron,  the  pomegranate,  the  melon,  the 
fig,  and  the  grape.*    Were  the  best  varieties  of  each 

*  Some  yean  ago,  before  Paiga  was  crashed  by  the  tyranny  of  Alt 
Pasha  of  Janma,  the  citron  was  cultiyated  there  extensively,  for  ex- 
portation to  Germany  and  Poland,  ahnost  exdosiyely  for  the  use  of 
the  Jews,  who  employ  the  fruit  in  one  of  their  religions  ceremonies, 
and  who,  as  they  require  it  to  be  without  blemish,  willingly  pay  a 
high  price  for  it  in  its  perfect  state.  After  the  destruction  of  the 
citron  groves  of  Paiga  with  the  town,  a  gentleman,  a  foreigner,  residing 
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kind  carefiilly  culiiyated,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  frait  would  be  excellent  (^6f  which  there  id 
proof  already  in  sevrnd  instances).  It  is  probable 
that  thej  might  become  profitable  articles  of  export, 
especially  now  that  steam-naTigation  is  affording 
increased  facilities  of  intercourse,  and  is  shortening  so 
much  the  time  of  transit,  and,  moreoyer,  since  the 
inland  communication  between  the  villages  aiid  townis^ 
by  means  of  the  new  roads,  has  been  so  much  im- 
proved.* By  the  Adriatic,  Germany  might  be  sup- 
plied from  these  islands,  and  by  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto 
a  good  part  of  northern  Greece.f 

in  Carfa,  began  the  cultivation  of  the  tree  in  a  favourable  ahelteied 
spot  near  Benitsa,  in  that  island,  and  with  perfect  success.  Whilst 
oranges  and  lemons  were  allowed  to  drop  from  the  trees  neglected, 
not  being  considered  worth  the  trouble  of  gathering-  and  sending  to 
market  on  account  of  their  cheapness,  the  choice  citrons  had.  great 
attention  paid  to  them,  and  were  most  carefully  exported^  repaying 
amply. 

*  When  I  was  in  the  Ionian  Islands  I  heard  of  many  instances, 
besides  the  one  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  of  oranges  and 
lemons  being  allowed  to  drop  from  the  trees,  not  being  considered 
worth  the  gathering,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  sending  them  to 
market,  though  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  town,  where  there  were 
no  good  roads,  and  at  a  time  when  the  fruit,  owing  to  the  little  de- 
mand for  it,  would  not  repay  any  expensive  mode  of  conveying  it. 

t  From  the  Statistical  Tables  of  Cephalcmia,  composed  by  the  mu- 
nicipal officers  in  1823^  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  almonds  and 
walnuts  grown  in  that  island  then  amounted  to  465  barrels  a^year. 
Both  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  might  be  grown  to  almost  any 
amount.  The  almond,  with  a  soft  shelly  admitting  of  being  crushed 
between  the  fingers,  is  p^^icularly  good,  and  deserving  of  more  ex- 
tensive cultivation.  Even  for  its  wood,  the  walnut-tree  would  be 
.valuable. 
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The  principal  islands  are  well  adapted  for  the  mnl* 
beny-tree,  and  the  climate  is  excellent  for  the  silk* 
worm,  as  has  be^oi  proved  by  trial  on  a  small  scale. 
The  growing  of  silk,  therefore,  might  become  a  sonioe 
of  much  profit,  and  may  be  pardcnlarly  deserving  of 
attention,  as  it  promotes  habits  of  care  and  of  fore- 
thought, requires  no  hard  labour,  and  may  profitably 
occapy  the  idle  time  of  women  and  children. 

In  ihe  preceding  chapter  allusion  has  been  made 
to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  soap  manufitctnred  at 
Zaute ;  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  article  might  be 
greatly  improved,  and  that,  so  improved,  the  demand 
for  it  would  increase,  and  that  it  might  become  a 
lucrative  concern.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to 
the  silk  manufacture  of  the  same  island,  and  to  its 
carpet  manufacture.  Until  there  is  an  increase  of 
skill,  and  a  greater  outlay  of  capital  in  machinery, 
these  and  the  other  arts  can  never  thrive-— can  never 
be  sources  of  profit ;  and  now,  considering  the  facility 
of  communication,  they  must  either  improve  or  be 
extinguished :  in  their  present  state  they  cannot  long 
stand  the  competition  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

At  present  only  a  trifling  quantity  of  sea-salt  is 
exported  from  these  islands :  whether  their  dry  sum* 
mer  climate  is  considered,  or  the  purity  and  strength 
of  the  salt-water  of  the  sea  which  washes  their  shoresi, 
or  the  fitness  of  many  parts  of  their  shores  for  the 
formation  of  salines,  it  is  highly  probable  that,  were 
intelligent  enterprise  directed  to  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  this  important  article,  it  might  become  a 
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sonroe  of  considerable  profit.    The  wealth  and  great- 
ness of  Venice,  looking  to  their  origin,  have  been 
iogenionslj  traced  to  the  trade  of  the  republic  in 
salt,  which  was  long  the  staple  commodity  of  its 
commerce:  it  cost  little  in  preparing;  it  sold  for 
madi ;  the  trade  in  all  its  branches  afforded  advan- 
tages of  various  kinds ;  and  there  appears  no  reason 
why  some  of  these  advantages,  at  least»  may  not  be 
again  experienced,  were  the  example  to  be  followed.* 
Whether  the  pottery  of  the  Ionian  Islands  ad- 
mits of  any  material  improvement^  is  questionable. 
The  kind  of  clay  at  present  used  is  only  fitted  for 
making  porous  vessels  for  holding  and  cooling  water, 
coarse  jars  when  glazed  for  holding  oil,  and  a  few 
other  articles  of  the  rudest  and  cheapest  description 
for  home  use.    The  finer  earthenware  of  the  ancients 
was  made  of  a  red  clay,  free  from  calcareous  matter, 
and  glazed  and  ornamented  vnth  a  black  varnish, 

*  The  management  of  a  saline  is  of  the  simpleaft  kind :  aU  that  la 
required  is  a  Sat  sor&oe  on  whioh  to  admit  aea-wafter,  and  aome 
digfat  embankments  and  sluices  to  confine  it :  the  separation  of  the 
water  firom  thesalt  is  efieeted  by  the  son  and  air.  It  has  been  ima- 
gined by  some  that  salines  are  unwholesome :  of  this  I  cannot  find 
any  satiafiu^zy  proof.  Their  neighbooihood  sometimes  is  unwhole- 
some. This  Is  renuHckably  the  case  in  the  instance  of  the  salines  of 
Santa  Maura;  and  it  ia  also  remarkable  that  the  spot  itself  has  often 
been  exempt  firom  malaria,  when  the  adjoining  garrison  has  been  snf- 
fining  seyerely  firom  its  effects,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  effluvia 
arising  from  the  water  in  process  of  eraporation  hare  been  yeiy  ofien* 
arre.  It  may  be  mentioned  incidentally  as  a  curious  circumstance, 
that  the  hei^wd  salt,  ooUected  after  tiie  evaporation  is  finished,  emits 
a  very  grateful  perfume,  veiy  similar  to  that  of  the  violet,  the  cause 
of  which  remains  to  be  ascertained. 
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which  is  now  lost  to  the  arts.  If  any  improvement 
should  be  attempted  in  the  earthenware  manu&etory, 
it  is  probable  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  keep  the 
ancient  in  view  as  a  pattern ;  the  material,  in  some 
parts  of  Corfu,  is  abundant,  and  were  diligent  inquiry 
made,  the  composition  of  the  ancient  varnish  could 
hardly  &il  of  being  discovered.*  In  Constantinople^ 
large  numbers  of  men  and  boys  are  profitably  em- 
ployed in  the  making  of  pipes,  of  the  kind  of  clay  just 
alluded  to:  the  labour  is  easy,  the  art  nowise  diflK- 

*  Sineo  the  above  was  written,  I  hare  made  some  experiments  on 
the  black  vamish  or  glazing  of  ancient  pottery,  from  the  results  of 
which  it  appears  to  be  glass,  coloured  by  black  oxide  of  iron,  per- 
haps mixed  with  particles  of  metallic  iron,  to  which  its  high  lustre 
may  be  owing.  It  is  of  the  hardness  of  glass,  brittle,  and  translu- 
cent, as  is  proved  by  the  colour  of  the  earthenware  appearing  through 
it  where  it  is  very  thin.  It  is  powerfully  attracted  by  the  magnet. 
Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  is  fusible :  its  colour  remains  unchanged, 
however  powerfully  it  is  urged  by  the  flame.  It  is  insoluble,  and 
retains  its  colour  in  nitric  and  muriatic,  and  nitro-muriatic  acid;  but 
when  fused  with  boracic  acid,  and  then  acted  on  by  muriatic  acid,  its 
colouring  matter  is  diasolved,  silidous  matter  remaining;  and  the 
solution  is  slightly  precipitated  by  ammonia. 

Considering  this  glazing  as  a  compound  of  silica  and  alkali,  colomed 
in  the  manner  mentioned,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  applied  to 
the  earthenware  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  and  that  the  vessels  were 
afterwards  subjected  to  a  temperature  sufficiently  elevated  to  melt 
the  paste  and  convert  it  into  glass,  but  not  high  enough  to  fuse  the 
substance  of  the  pottery,  which  I  find  is  fusible  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature. Probably  the  ancient  vases  of  superior  quality,  in  which 
the  red  colour  of  the  clay  is  so  finely  contrasted  with  the  shining 
black  of  the  vamish,  were  subjected  to  heat  in  close  vessels,— equally 
defended  from  the  fumes  of  the  charcoal-fire  and  the  oxidating  influ- 
ence of  common  air;  and,  I  believe,  there  is  a  passage  in  Pliny, 
which  1  cannot  now  find,  in  accordance  with  this  idea. 
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cult.  Were  there  any  spirit  of  enterprise,  it  might 
very  readily  be  introduced  into  these  islands,  and  it 
might  become  a  source  of  profitable  indnstiy.* 

The  attention  of  government,  in  these  islands,  is 
now  most  laudably  directed  to  ameliorations  of  vari- 
oos  kinds,  from  a  growing  sense  not  only  of  their 
advantage,  but  also  of  their  necessity,  to  prevent 
further  degradation  and  increase  of  difficulties  con- 
nected with  revenue,  and  of  distress  amongst  the 
people. 

Up  almost  to  the  present  time,  the  Ionian  Islands 
had  been  without  a  banking  system ;  this  the  govern- 
ment, during  the  last  year,  has  wisely  attempted  to 
introduce,  and  has  been  able  to  effect,  by  means  of 
British  capital ;  and  now,  I  am  informed,  an  Ionian 
bank  is  in  full  and  satis&ctory  operation  in  Corfu, 
and  branch  banks  in  Zante  and  Cephalonia.  The 
consequences  of  a  deficiency  of  a  banking  system 
had  been  most  unfavourable  to  the  public  credit,  to 
enterprise,  and  improvement ;  and,  it  may  be  added, 
to  the  morals  of  the  natives  and  to  their  national 
character,  conducing  to  usurious  interest,f  to  unfair 


*  By  means  of  a  very  simple  kind  of  mould,  the  Turkish  pipe- 
bowls  are  made  with  great  ease  and  rapidity.  To  preserve  the  fine 
ivd  colour  of  the  clay  in  the  baking  (a  colour  the  same  as  that  of 
the  ancient  pottery,  the  material  being  the  same),  they  are  heated 
in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  supposed  the  ancient  pottery  was 
baked,  in  a  dome  of  clay  from  which  the  air  is  excluded,  the  fire 
being  heaped  up  around. 

i"  The  legal  interest  has  been  ten  per  cent.,  and  so  scarce  has  money 
been,  that  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  security  at 
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dealiDgt  to  gamblii^,  and  to  hoarding  and  mi8ei;|y 
habits.  The  new  bank,  conducted  on  the  principle 
of  a  jointHstock  company,  will  tend  mainly  to  cor- 
rect these  eyQa,  by  affording  accommodation  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  interest,  and  offering  the  means  of 
secure  inyestment.  It  is  likely  to  be,  of  all  things, 
most  instrumental  in  promoting  those  ameliorations, 
which  the  condition  of  the  country  so  much  requires.* 

this  rate.  Usurious  interest  of  thirty,  forty,  fifty  per  cent,  hitherto 
has  not  been  nnoMnmon. 

The  money  tariff  of  the  Ionian  l8lands-4hat  authorised  in  May 
1829— is  pecnliar,  in  the  very  small  yalne  of  the  lowest  denomina- 
tion of  coin:  it  is  as  follows :-~ 

SiLYKR  Conr. 

Grown,  •  :=  600  oboli,  =       6    0 

Half-crown,  =  900    ...  ==       2    6 

Shilling,        •  =  120    ...  =10 

Sixpence,      .  =      60    ...  =06 

Threepence,  =      30    ...  =        0    8 

CoppBR  Coin. 

Penny,  .         =:      10  oboli,  =r       0  1 

Halfpenny,  =:       5    ...  =       0  0^ 

Farthing,      .         =       2^  ...  =0  0^ 

Obolo,  .         =       1    ...  =0  0^ 

*  Notwithstanding  the  obyions  advantages  of  the  banking  system, 
liotioed  above,  it  has  not  been  received  in  the  Ionian  Islands  without 
opposition ;  it  has  found  enemies  there  as  weU  as  supporters.  Its 
enemies  belong  to  that  party  which  is  hostile  to  British  protection. 
They,  it  is  said,  point  to  the  bank  as  a  tiling  pregnant  with  evil, — 
^  a  horse  of  Tro/*  (this  is  their  word  of  alarm),  hiding  specioosly 
mischief  incalculable,  ntter  ruin.  The  British  government,  they  s^^, 
by  means  of  this  bank,  meditate  a  transfer  of  the  landed  property  of 
the  islands  to  British  subjects,  by  the  cunning  prooess  of  taking 
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To,  which  also  it  may  be  expected  other  measures 
lately  introduced  by  the  govenmiant  will  contribute, 
puticolarlj  the  formation  of  an  agricoltnral  society, 
to  institute  inquiries,  juropose  improvements,  and 
make  trial  of  new  methods,  in  all  the  branches  of 
mial  industry.*    For  these  purposes,  it  is  to  have 

adTBDtage  of  the  dutnesand  neoeadtiesof  Ionian  propriotoFB,  mak- 
ing pecuniary  advanoes  to  them  on  mortgage,  and  then  (allor  some 
cfaangea  made  in  the  law  relatire  to  real  property)  taking  poflBeasion 
of  the  property  by  fbrecloaing !  Never,  perhaps,  was  a  mala  meM 
in  a  par^  more  prsposterona^  exhibited,  (ht  in  a  manner  more 
insolting  to  the  common  sense  of  the  people  whose  fears  they  wish 
to  excite.  The  goyetnment  of  Great  Britain— of  that  conntry  which 
paid  twenty  millions  sterling  to  abolish  slavery  in  its  West  Indian 
posBesnona^-giTing  support  to  a  bank  to  ruin  Ionian  proprietors! 
Absurd  aa  tlie  notion  is  and  deserving  of  oontempt,  the  designs  of 
those  who  bruit  it  abroad  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  Though  they 
may  not  be  able  to  overthrow  the  bank,  they  may  for  a  time,  a  short 
time»  impede  its  operations  and  its  inflnenee,  to  the  detriment  of  all 
eonoemed.  From  the  latest  accounts,  it  is  satisftctory  to  find  that, 
notwithstanding  the  suspected  latent  designs  against  it,  its  state  is 
pro^eroQs— that  a  dividend  of  six  per  cent,  has  been  made  to  the 
ihaieholders— and  that  its  capital  is  about  to  be  increased,  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  its  opemtkms.  In  the  Morning  Herald  of  the 
17th  of  March  of  the  present  year,  a  detailed  statement  is  to  be 
found  rf  the  condition  and  prospects  of  this  bank,  laid  before  the 
^oprietora  at  thehr  first  general  meeting  in  London,  on  the  Idth  of 
the  same  month,  in  accordance  with  what  has  just  been  mentioned  of 
its  improving  prospects. 

*  Before  Sir  Frederick  Adam  left  the  Ionian  Islands,  an  attempt 
WM  made  at  his  request,  by  Mr  Faloonar,  to  cultivate  the  Indigo 
plant,  and,  it  is  said,  with  a  very  promising  result,  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate appealing  to  be  both  equally  favourable  to  it.  This  I  leam 
fiom  Mr  Bobert  Jameson's  paper  on  the  island  of  Cerigo,  already 
idaRed  io.  Aa  this  qiedei  of  cultivation  may  be  of  very  great  im«- 
povtanoa  to  the  islands,  I  sbill  add  a  few  particulars  rektive  to  the 
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pecuniary  aid  firbm  the  govemment;  and  branch 
societiei^  with  certain  fiinds  at  their  disposal  for  the 
objects  of  the  institution,  are  to  be  formed  in  the 
different  islands.  Of  the  same  beneficial  character 
is  the  system  of  road-making,  which  was  commenced 
some  years  ago,  and  is  already  considerably  ad- 
vanced; when  finished,  it  will  afford  every  facility  to 
inland  communication  *  The  new  roads,  where  com- 
pleted, as  in  Corfii,  appear  to  vast  advantage,  corn- 
manner  of  conducting  it,  derived  from  the  same  source.  ^  The 
ground  (for  indigo)  should  be  slightly  tilled,  and  the  seed  sown 
somewhere  between  March  and  the  middle  of  April,  and  the  weeding 
ought  to  take  place  when  the  plant  is  a  month  old.  By  the  middle 
or  end  of  July  the  plant  is  matured,  and  the  manufiicture  of  the 
indigo  commenced.  In  India,  the  greatest  expense  at  first  is  the 
erection  of  a  manuiactory,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  the  mate* 
rials,  which  is  not  so  here.  Towards  maturity,  a  steadiness  of  tem- 
perature seems  to  be  favourable  to  the  plant,  which  is  said  not  to  be 
the  case  in  India ;  but  here,  from  Tables  kept  for  two  years,  it  would 
appear  that  the  difference  of  temperature  between  six  p.m.  and  mid- 
night, averages  in  July  and  August  scarcely  6°  Fahrenheit,  and  be- 
tween midnight  and  sunrise,  which  is  the  coolest  part  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  it  is  about  12^  Perhaps  thia  may  be  assigned  as  the 
cause  of  the  experimental  crops  here  yielding  much  more  matter, 
even  under  the  disadvantageous  mode  of  manuiiBusture  followed,  than 
la  obtained  in  Bengal.  Further  trial  of  the  manufacture  of  this  sub- 
stance is  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  the  lonians.* 

*  The  new  system  of  roads,  on  the  Macadamized  plan,  was  com- 
menced little  more  than  twenty  years  ago  in  Corfu,  and  even  later  in 
some  of  the  other  islands,  particularly  Zante.  They  were  first  made 
chiefly  by  statute  labour,  under  in  some  respects  severe  regulations: 
discontent  and  murmuring  were  the  natural  result*  A  road-fund  was 
next  formed  (the  statute  labour  being  discontinued)  by  an  additional 
tax  on  oil  and  currants  exported,  already  highly  taxed,  and  on  some 
other  articles.    This  fund  proved  inadequate ;  it  was  hardly  sufficient; 
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pared  with  the  old:  they  are,  in  brief,  excellent 
carriage^roads,  made  of  the  best  materials;  whilst 
the  old  ones  were  mere  bridle-paths,  or,  if  lega- 
larly  constructed,  paved, — ^the  pavement  generally 
out  of  order,  and  in  many  places  broken  up,  totally 
impracticable  for  wheels  ;  indeed,  until  the  new 
roads  were  opened,  there  was  not  a  single  car- 
riage or  even  cart  in  use  in  all  the  islands.  Other 
undertakings  may  be  mentioned,  either  in  progress 
or  proposed,  conducive  to  the  same  useful  ends ;  as 
the  establishment  of  savings-banks  ;♦  the  improving 

I  am  infoTmed,  to  keq>  the  roads  completed  in  order,  much  lees  to 
defray  the  expense  of  their  extension.  The  last  measure  adopted, 
effected  by  the  late  Lord  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  is 
a  return  to  statute  lahour,  hut  so  modified  as  to  he  agreeahle  to  the 
people,  not  oppresuve,  heing  restricted  to  hranch-roads,  and  limited 
as  to  seasons  and  distance,  as  well  as  amount, — ^no  peasant  being  liable 
to  be  called  on  to  work  more  than  four  miles  from  his  dwelling,  or  in 
the  sowing-season  or  that  of  harvest,  or  of  labour  iii  the  vineyard ;  and 
being  restricted  also  to  the  mere  road ; — ^bridges,  when  required,  having 
to  be  constructed  at  the  public  expense,  working  tools  provided,  and 
the  land  purchased  through  which  the  roads  are  to  pass.  The  result 
of  this  method  is  said  to  be  very  pro^rous,  and  the  extension  of  the 
'  roads,  by  means  of  it,  rapid  and  great.  In  Corfu,  where  most  pro- 
gress has  been  made,  the  use  of  carts  has  become  common.  A  cart 
drawn  by  one  horse,  and  managed  by  one  man,  carries  the  load  of 
five  horses  or  mules,  conducted  by  five  men !  Probably  the  camel 
might  be  inbodnoed  into  these  islands  with  advantage.  Of  all  beasts 
of  burden,  in  relation  to  the  expense  of  its  keep  and  its  powers,  it  is 
the  most  economical;  and  the  climate,  there  is  reason  to  believe^ 
would  prove  very  suitable  to  it.  It  would  be  easy  for  the  local  go- 
vernment to  make  a  trial  of  it.  Three  or  four  pair  might  sufiice, 
which  could  be  procured  firom  Greece  or  from  Italy. 

*  Savings-banks  were  established  by  the  late  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner, Sir  Howard  Douglas,  in  all  the  ishinds;  with  a  rate  of  interest 
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of  ports  and  moles  ;*  the  fonning  of  docks  and  build* 
ing-elips;  the  draining  and  cultivation  of  nianhes; 

of  flix  per  cent,  on  all  deposits;  and  I  am  informed  that,  with  a  view 
of  drawing  attention  to  them,  and  especially  that  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, and  of  affording  enoonragement,  at  the  same  time,  to  meiit  and 
foresight,  he  made  from  his  own  funds  small  piirses  of  four  doUan^ 
and  presented  them  to  each  central  school  in  the  different  islands,  to 
be  inrested  in  the  Island  Savings-hank,  for  hoys  as  well  as  girls.  The 
following  retain  of  the  state  of  the  savings-hanks  in  the  different 
islands,  is  copied  from  the  Goifn  Qovemment  Gaaiette:-— 

aUADRO  DIMOflTRATXVO  DBLLO  8TAT0  DSI  BANCHI  DI   RISPAHMIO  DILLB  I80LB 
JONIB  AL  31  LUOLIO  1841,  B8T&ATTO  DAI  OONTI  DBLLB  BISPBTTIVB 1 
LOCALI. 


bote. 

Blkiiolo 

-aoApite 

BMMido  TrsBMlM  del  IML 

BftaMlo 

war 

flOBUM 

IXporitete. 

nSnSte. 

Corfta% 
Ce&loQift. 
Xante, 
Sftata    \ 

Oertgo. 
Pwo', 

L.    8.    D. 
1647  18  10  7^ 
158    5    7  C^O 
84    3  11 

83  15    3  5/D 

6  10    13/0 
1    6    Z^ 

L.   8.   n. 

100    0    64/0 
43    7    6 

L.    8.     D. 
73    8    1^ 
15    0    0 
11    7    0 

7    7    SyO 
0  14   1 

L.    S.    B. 
1684  U    3^ 
180  13    OiAi 
33  15U 

36    7U3/0 

6  10    IVO 
0  18   33/l» 

/AI30CH- 
\ii«nol841. 

Totals,!.. 

1874  19   06/^ 

163    711V'I> 

106  16    3 

IMO  10   6 

The  great  difference  of  amonnt  of  deposits  in  Gorfo,  and  the  other 
islands,  is  remarkable.  It  is  owing  to  the  laiger  number  of  English 
and  Maltese  resident  there,  hy  whom  alone  hitherto  nse  has  been  mads 
of  these  banks.  The  n^lect  of  them  by  the  natives  is  a  strong  proof 
both  of  ignorance  and  aversion  to  change ;  bat  no  more  than  might  be 
expected,  considering  their  past  condition,  in  connexion  with  a  long 
continued  system  of  mismle.  Much  penevennce  nndoabtedly  wfll 
be  required  on  the  part  of  the  government— on  the  part  of  the  Loid 
High  Commissionei^— to  bring  these  savings-banks,  or  any  other  good 
institution,  into  useful  operation. 

*  The  new  mole  at  Lixuri,  in  Oeplialottia,  on  account  of  its  im- 
portance, is  deserving  of  q>ecial  mention.  It  has  converted  an  open 
beach  into  a  good  port,  and  rendered  Lixuri  independent  of  Ai^gos^ 
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and,  what  is  most  important  of  all,  the  establishment 
of  schools  and  of  a  college  and  aniversitj,  for  the 
culture  of  the  mind  and  the  acquiring  of  usefiil  know- 
ledge»  without  which  all  other  attempts  at  improve 
ment  must  be  of  little  avail. 

In  illustration  of  the  commercial  relations  existing 
between  the  Ionian  Islands  and  this  country,  I  shall 
insert  some  valuable  Tables,  for  the  use  of  which  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr  Porter,  of  the  Board  of  Trade : 
they  form  part  of  the  Statistical  Tables  annually  laid 
before  Parliament^  prepared  by  this  gentleman.  They 
show  how  limited  the  transactions  of  trade  are  he* 
tween  the  two  countries,  both  as  regards  the  number 
of  articles  and  the  amount  of  their  value,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions  as  regards  the  latter.  I  shall  insert 
also  a  detailed  statement  of  the  produce,  for  many 
years  past,  of  the  currant*vineyards  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  and  of  the  Morea,  drawn  up  by  Mr  Han- 
cock, a  merchant  largely  engaged  in  the  fruit-trade, 
the  accuracy  of  which  may  be  depended  on ;  followed 

toll,  affbidiiig  eyeiy  fadlit j  of  commerce  for  imports  and  exports  to 
the  lichesl  part  of  the  idand,  ahipa  now  coming  where  befbre  boats 
only  eonld  approach.  *  And  in  coi^unciion  wiih  the  mole,  a  oustom- 
hoQse  has  been  opened  and  a  sanitA  establishment,  in  a  handsome  build- 
ing preriously  erected. 

Amongst  the  new  works  at  present  contemplated,  and  for  whidi 
estimates  have  been  made,  I  am  informed,  are  the  following:— a 
breakwater  at  Samoa,  in  Oephalonia,  for  the  pnipose  of  forming  a 
port  there ;  the  pn^engation  of  the  mole  at  Pronos,  and  the  con- 
stmetion  of  one  at  St  Enphemia,  in  the  same  island ;  and  in  Ithaca, 
the  supplying  of  the  town  of  Vathi  with  water  from  the  Pagan6 
wells. 
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by  some  remarks,  by  the  same  gentleman,  on  the 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  the  article,  the  circum- 
stances connected  therewith,  and  the  losses  which 
the  producers  of  the  fruit  are  likely  to  sustain,  un- 
less the  duty  on  it  is  still  further  reduced. 


Table  I. — foreign  and  colonial  mbrchandizb  imported  dtto  the 

UNITED  KINGDOM  FROM  THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS. 


ArttolM. 

1831. 

188S. 

1833. 

1834. 

1S8S, 

Brimstone,         •  Cwts., 

16 

Cheese, 

... 

... 

... 

I 

Com,  Wheftt,     .    Qrs., 

249 

1062 

... 

Cotton  Manofactores, 

entered  at  valoe,    £ 

... 

... 

8 

3 

CunaDts,        .      Cwts., 

162,863 

108,079 

97,912 

153,404 

I27J57I 

Dye  and  Hard  Woods, 

via..  Fustic,.   Tons., 

22 

148 

187 

276 

120 

Figs,  ....    Cwts., 

... 

... 

... 

Furs,  Sfarten,  .      No., 

... 

... 

"21 

...  Otter,       . 

... 

... 

2 

Hats,  Stnw,      .     . 

... 

... 

... 

Indigo,              .      Lbs., 
Leather  Gloves,     Pairs, 

188 

"24 

... 

... 

:.. 

Lemons  and  Oranges,  in 

Packages,  yiz. — 

Not  exceeding  5000 

cnbio  inches.  Pack. 

... 

Exceeding  5000  and 

not  exceeding  7900 

cubic  inches. 

1 

9 

72 

... 

Exceeding  7S00  and 

notexc^dmg  14,000 

cubic  inches,     ... 

... 

... 

2 

Liquorice  Juice,    Cwts., 

... 

... 

!.! 

... 

2 

OU,OUve,        .    Galls., 

100,242 

12^86 

58,188 

811,704 

68,800 

Opium,    .        .    Lbs., 

... 

..« 

... 

... 

Pepper, 

... 

... 

!!. 

. .. 

Raisins,  .        .      Cwts., 

... 

... 

... 

Seeds,  Flaxseed,  and 

Linseed,         Bushels, 

... 

... 

... 

1 

...   Tares,    . 

'148 

82 

... 

... 

Shumae,    .      .     Cwts., 

... 

'  99 

... 

Silk,  Raw  A  Waste,  Lbs.. 

• . . 

... 

1,850 

... 

Silk  Manu&ctnres  of  Eu- 

rope, Ac.  entered  by 

1    Weight..      . 

... 

6 

... 

... 

... 
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Tabu  I.— forbion  akd  colonial  mskchandieb  importbd — 


Arttelea. 

U8L 

1832. 

U8& 

18S4. 

18S6. 

SkiMjBjd^UndiwedJfo. 

312 

. . . 

... 

... 

... 

...  Lamb,  dittos     . 

266 

.. 

... 

... 

... 

6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

...BiMdy,        .     ... 

... 

996 

... 

...GimeTa,        .    ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Sqgtf  9  Unrafined,  Cwts. 

1 

... 

••• 

... 

•*• 

Tei,    '  .        .       Lbe., 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

limber.  Haste,  Yaxds, 

and  Bow^ritoi  imder 

ISmefafls  diameter,  No. 

1 

1 

... 

... 

.  • 

...  SteTes,  Gteat hmida. 

... 

8 

... 

... 

Tobaceo,  Umnannfao- 

tared.                   Lbs. 

... 

... 

471 

...    Hannfiietiued 

andSonff; 

5 

8 

... 

4 

11 

Vabnia,                Cw(s^ 

7,461 

8,568 

31,495 

7,001 

8,150 

Wool,  Cotton,       Lba., 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

...Sheep'.,      .    ... 
Wme,TU.:^ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Fieneh,        .     Galls., 

28 

2 

54 

... 

... 

Partngal, 

815 

... 

... 

... 

Spanuli, 

171 

•.• 

56 

71 

28 

Madete, 

80 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Otheraorta,. 

^nneofanSona, 

304 

880 

687 

849 

393 

898 

382 

747 

920 

416 

IMPOBTI— (mhImmia^) 


AxtiflleiL 


1888. 


1887. 


188& 


18801 


1840. 


Brnnatone,         .  Gwta., 

Cheeae, 

Com,  Wheat,         Qn., 
Cotton,  Maaa&etarea^ 

entered  at  Value,   £ 
Cnrranta,  •       .   Cwta., 
Dyeand  Hacd  Woods, 

Tis.  Fnatacj         Tons, 
Figs,  .   Cwts., 

Fuf,  Harten,       No., 

...   Otter,        .     ... 
Halo,  Straw,      .      ... 
Indiao.      .        .  Lbs., 
Glovea,    Pairs, 


136,778 

72 
811 


156,048 

120 
804 


5,370 

1 
94,440 

46 
123 


13,928 

13 
188,374 

58 
684 


1,960 


188,343 

62 
482 


VOL.  II. 
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Table  T. — impobss — {continued,) 


Articles. 

1838. 

i8«r. 

1838. 

18S8. 

I6M1 

Lemon  and  Oranges,  in 

Pftokagesy  yiz. : — 

Not  exceeding  6000 

- 

oubio  inches,  Pack., 

3 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Exceeding  5000  and 

not  exceeding  7,300 

cubic  inches,  .    ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Exceeding  7,300  and 

not  exceeding  1 4,000 

enbio  inches.      ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Liquorice  Juice,  Cwts., 

... 

... 

... 

,, 

... 

Oil,  Oliye,     .        Galls., 

40^808 

80,076 

47,300 

56,750 

56,819 

Opium,                 Lbs., 

••• 

... 

... 

4 

... 

Pepper,         .        .     ... 

... 

... 

... 

•>• 

2 

Rainns,        .        Cwts., 

2 

745 

... 

76 

Seeds,  Flaxseed  and 

Linseed,.    Busheks 

484 

... 

... 

... 

...  Tares,    . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

a.. 

Shumac,                 Cwts. 

.  • . 

... 

... 

... 

Stik,Baw  &  Waate,  Lbs., 

..• 

14 

148 

... 

... 

Silk  Manu&etures  of 

Europe,  &c.  entered 
bj  Weight,       .     ... 

5 

Skins,Kid,Undre8S0d,No. 

.  . 

... 

. . . 

... 

...    Lamb,  ditto,     ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Spirits,  Rum,  Proof  Gkds., 

... 

... 

«.. 

... 

..• 

...Brandy,         .     ... 

\9 

... 

... 

7 

...  Crenera,        .     ... 

... 

... 

230 

... 

Sugar,  Unrefined,  Cwia., 

• .  • 

... 

... 

*■• 

..• 

TaUow,        

... 

... 

... 

87 

20 

Tba.            .        .  Lbfc, 

... 

..  • 

4,230 

Timber,  Masts,   Yards, 

and  Bowsprits,  under 

12  inches  diameter,  No. 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

...  Staves,  Great  hunds.; 

• .. 

• . . 

... 

... 

... 

Tobacco,  Unmannfae- 

tnred,      .        .  Lbs.^ 

... 

... 

55 

... 

8 

...  Manufactured, 

- 

and  Snuff, 

... 

3 

... 

9 

8 

Valonia,    .           Cwts., 

2,215 

1,868 

4,646 

1,683 

2,000 

Wool,  Cotton,       Lbs., 

20 

... 

... 

... 

... 

...    Sheep's,      .    ... 
Wbie,  TB.  :— 

45,799 

... 

... 

121,110 

FVench^           .  Galls., 

16 

30 

2 

132 

67 

Portugal,          .     ... 

3 

67 

14 

... 

4 

Isa;     :::: 

142 

... 

25 

185 

Other  Sorts,     .     ... 
WineofaUSorfe, 

'671 

932 

"220 

*741 

1,177 

732 

1,029 

261 

873 

1,383 
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Tabu  II. — bbithh  and  irish  producb  and  mamupacturbs  bxportbb 

PROM  THB  UNITBD  KIBODOM  TO  THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS. 


Artlfllea^ 

183L 

183S.               1 

tmeal 

Declared 
Yaloe. 

SS: 

Deelaied 
Value. 

£ 
1,080 

£ 
2,298 

... 

659 

... 

892 

fiioon  and  Hams,    .                .  Cwte., 

1 

2 

4 

18 

Beef  and  Pcnk,         .        .        .  Baneb, 

... 

... 

... 

BeerandAle,.                         .  Tuna, 

62 

1,057 

"l7 

826 

Books,  Printed,                         .  Cwta., 

22 

562 

21 

468 

Biaaa  and  Copper  Manofaotnrea, 

4 

22 

28 

180 

Butter  and  Cheese, 

2S5 

1,067 

198 

881 

Goals,  Culm,  and  Cindets,         .Tons, 

2,398 

1,082 

1,180 

519 

Cofdage, Cwts., 

12 

80 

... 

... 

thsYaKd,    .        .        .  Yarts, 

216,169 

5,210 

758,007 

16,261 

..•    Hosienr,  t^aee,  and  Small 

Wares,       ...        £ 

... 

615 

... 

682 

■  •    TviBi  and  Yam,   .        .  Lbs., 

62,450 

8,643 

55,665 

8,048 

Euthen-waie,  of  aU  Sorts,         .  Pieees, 

48,700 

512 

75,156 

767 

FiA,  Herrings,        .        .        .  Barrels, 

60 

60 

68 

70 

Glass,  entered  by  wei^  .        .  Cwte., 

876 

1,059 

178 

542 

•  •    Ditto  at  value,                         £ 

... 

... 

... 

132 

Haidwan  and  Cotlery,     .        .  Cwte., 

116 

762 

218 

1,165 

Hats,  Bearor  and  Felt,     .        .  Dozens, 

127 

492 

66 

375 

Iron  and  Steel,  Wrought  and 

UnwroBght,         .        .        .  Tons, 

1,452 

11,019 

2Ba 

l,d77 

Lead  and  Shot,         

42 

665 

1 

16 

Leather,Wrought&Unwrought,  Lbs., 

252 

96 

66 

16 

.-.     Saddlery  andHamess,  .          £ 

... 

106 

170 

theyavd,    .        .        .  Yards, 

6,841 

302 

12,962 

819 

■  .    Thread,  Tapes,  and  SuMll 

Wares,       ...          £ 

... 

... 

... 

Uacbineiy  and  Mill  Work,       .      ... 

45 

750 

PainteiB'Coloun, 

... 

135 

... 

208 

Plate,  PIftted  Ware,  Jewellery, 

andWatehes, 

... 

.    200 

560 

Satt, Bushels, 

186 

13 

... 

Silk  Ifannfactores,  ...        £ 

... 

12 

'*61 

Soap  and  Candles,   .                .  Lbs., 

8,150 

188 

2,852 

78 

Stationeiy,  of  aU  sorted     .                 £ 

... 

695 

... 

1,435 

Sugar,  Refined,                        .  Cwte., 

8,186 

15,620 

6,186 

15,987 

Tin,  Unwrought, 

82 

110 

... 

Tin  and  Pewter  Wares,  and  Tm 

Plates,        ....        £ 

... 

246 

... 

28 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Yam,     .  Lbs., 

... 

... 

... 

Woollen  liaan£actares,  entefed 

by  the  Piece,      .                 .  Pieoes, 

175 

681 

454 

1,992 

-..    Ditto  by  the  Yard,       .  Yards, 

1,610 

151 

8,280 

225 

...    HosieryandSmallWares,       £ 

... 

192 

... 

105 

All  other  Artielee, 

Total  Deehtfed  Value, 

1,844 

... 

3,254 

... 

50,883 

... 

55,726 
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Table  II.— beitish  and  ieish  peoducb  and  manufactuebs  kxpovtbi 

{eonHnued,) 


1888. 

1884. 

ArtielM. 

3tto& 

Deelaied 
Value. 

SSS: 

Declared 
Yaliie 

£ 

£ 
2,048 

Ann»  and  Amnmnition, 

... 

306 

... 

680 

BMon  and  Hams,   .                .  Cwta., 

2 

4 

6 

15 

Beef  and  Poik,                        .  Barrels, 

..  • 

... 

... 

Beer  and  Ale,          .                .   Tuna, 

40 

825 

41 

726 

Books,  Printed,       .        .        .   Cwts., 

14 

333 

8 

188 

Brass  and  Copper  Mannfiustiires,       ... 

5 

30 

88 

237 

Butter  and  Cheese, 

241 

922 

214 

787 

Coals,  Culm,  and  Cinders,         .   Tons, 

1,049 

416 

1,250 

395 

Cordage,          ....  Cwts., 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Cotton  Manufactures,  entered  by 

the  Yard,  .                .   Yards, 

233,692 

5,504 

1,747,855 

56,313 

...     Hosiery,  Laoe,  and  SmaU 

Wares,      ,        .        .        £ 

368 

... 

958 

...    Twist  and  Yam,  •        .  Lbs., 

54,440 

2,956 

129,622 

8,888 

Earthenware,  of  all  Sorts,         .   Pieces, 

99,156 

1,121 

111,421 

1,395 

Fish,  Herrings,                .        .   Barrels, 

200 

200 

202 

290 

Glass,  entered  by  weight,         .  Cwts., 

334 

451 

1,122 

999 

...     Ditto  at  Talue,                         £ 

16 

... 

15 

Hardware  and  Cutlery,    .        .  Cwts., 

364 

1,727 

440 

2,221 

Hats,  Beaver  and  Felt,    .        .   Doaens, 

98 

662 

138 

791 

Iron  and  Steel,  Wrought  and 

Unwroug^t,                 .        .  Tons, 

118 

952 

478 

3,655 

Lead  and  Shot,        

7 

103 

... 

... 

Leather,  Wrought*  UnwTOught,  Lbs., 

740 

161 

148 

27 

...      Saddlery  and  Harness,        £ 

... 

450 

... 

108 

Linen  Manufactures,   entered 

by  the  yard,     .        .  Yards, 

18,129 

911 

25;252 

1,168 

...  Thread, Tapes,and  Small 

Wares,     ...        £ 

... 

55 

... 

47 

Machinery  and  Mill  Work,       .       ... 

... 

6 

... 

187 

Painters'  Colourfi, 

... 

137 

... 

84 

Plate,  Plated  Waro,  JeweUeiy, 

411 

and  Watches, 

... 

493 

... 

Salt, Busheb, 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

287 

... 

373 

Soap  and  Candles,   .                .   Lbs., 

5,996 

243 

4,430 

192 

... 

815 

... 

231 

Sugar,  Refined,                        .  Cwts., 

4,800 

11,101 

9,485 

24^6 

Tin,  UnwTOUght, 

... 

If 

55 

Tin  and  Pewter  Wares,  and  Tin 

Plates,       ....        £ 

... 

79 

653 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Yam,    .   Lbs., 

... 

... 

224 

32 

...      Manufactures,  entered 

by  the  Piece,          .  Pieces, 

482 

.      2,546 

71C 

3,185 

...       Ditto  by  th(^ Yard,      .   Yards, 

1,689 

222 

4,031 

855 

Hosiery  and  Small  Wares,    £ 

... 

241 

... 

217 

AU  other  Articles, 

Total  Declared  Value, 

... 

1,542 

... 

2,036  1 

38,915 

... 

94,498 
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TaBLB  IL — ^BUTlBB  AND  IRISH  PRODVCX  AND  MANVFAOTVRES  KXPORTBD-— 

(MfHilMMtf.) 


AitMM. 


Deelared 
YaIm. 


1898. 


]>eelAred 
Yftlue. 


Appwel^Slops^andHaberdMheryy    £ 
AniB  and  Ammniii^^yn^ 
Bmqd  and  HaoM,  .    Opiie., 

Beef  and  Pork,  .    Baiiels, 

Beer  and  Ale,  Tons^ 

Booka,  Printed,  .    Cwta., 

Bcaaaand  Copper  MaimliMstureB, 

Butter  and  Gheeeey  

Coa]a,Ciilin^andCuiden,  .    Todb, 

Coidage,  ....    Cwta., 

Cotton  MannfartiiruB,  enteyed  by 

theYanl,  .     Yuda, 

...     Hooieiy,  Laoe,  and  Small 

Wane,       ...       £ 
...     Twist  and  Yara,  .        .    Lba., 
Eaiibenwaie,  of  all  Sorts,        .    Pieoes, 
FUi,  Herrings,  .    Bamts, 

CHass,  entered  brWeifl^         .    Cwts., 
...    Ditto  at  Yalne^  £ 

Haidwaro  and  Cntleiy,    .        .    Cwts., 
Hats,  BenTer  and  Felt,    .        .    Doaens, 
Inn  and  Sted,  Wrooght  and 

Unwrooght,  .    Tons^ 

Lead  and  Shot,       

Leather,  Wfonght&Unwioqgli^    Lbs., 

...     Saddlery  and  Harness,  £ 

Linen  Mannfitfttnies,    entered 

bytheYard,        .        .     Yaids, 
...    Thread, Tapes,and  Small 

Wares,        ...       £ 
Haehineiy  and  Mill  Work, 

Fsinters'Coloais, 

Plate,  Plated  Ware,  Jewellery, 

andWatohesty 

Ssh, Bushels, 

Silk  Mannftietnres,  £ 

Soap  and  Osndlee,  .    Lbs., 

Slationeiy,  of  all  Sorts,  £ 

Sngur,  Refined,  .    Cwts., 

Tin,  Unwrooght, 

Tin  and  Pewter  Wares,  and  Tin 

Plates,       ...       £ 
WooUeaand  Worsted  Yam,      .    Lbs., 
Woollen  Mannfaetores,  entered 

bythePleee,      .        .    Pieces, 
...    IKttobytheYaid,         .     Yards, 
...    Hosiery  and  Small  Wares,     £ 
AU  other  Artieks,  

Total  Dedaied  Value, 


1 

83 

11 

216 

231 

3,004 


1,^3,334 


131,080 
135,600 

476 
iU 

670 

166 

454 

28 

14,548 


25,857 


20 

1^463 

13)431 


1,063 
5,445 


£ 
2,151 
896 
3 

"975 

199 

2,186 

927 

1,291 


28,430 

.     962 

8,3821 

1,766 

500 

1,081 

3^59 
792 

3,585 
526 

1,315 
140 

1,473 

167 
478 
130 

364 

1 

600 

49 

986 

37,719 


1,093 


2,491 
378 
618 

2,591 


107,804 


29 

19 

149 

215 

728 


1,699,538 


112,997 

120,730 

409 

383 

"401 
151 


131 

7 

1,810 


22,636 


4,434 
li)062 


1,081 
5,976 


£ 

2,309 

456 

22 

525 
369 
1,392 
822 
423 


40,545 

749 

6,948 

1,245 

445 

561 

1,785 
843 

1,578 
160 
444 
141 

1,307 

133 

2,744 

35 

614 

533 

226 

685 

33,016 


838 


3,285 
472 
558 

2,915 


109,123 
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ON  THE  COMMERCE  OF 


TaBLK  II.— BRITISH  AND  IRISH  FROBUCS  AlID  MAKVrACTURSS  RXPORTBl 


(MnKMMtf.) 

ArttelM. 

1887. 

i8sa 

ass- 

Beclared 
Yalue. 

S3S- 

Deeland 
Valnew 

£ 

£, 

... 

2,210 

... 

1,476 

Arms  and  Ammunitioii, 

... 

436 

480 

Baoon  and  Hams,                    .    Cwts., 

1 

5 

5 

18 

Beef  and  Poik,                         .    Barrels, 

... 

... 

... 

Beer  and  Ale,          .                .    Tuns, 

34 

642 

16 

868 

Books,  Printed,                         .    Cwts., 

14 

290 

13 

258 

Brass  and  Copper  Mamdaetores,      . . . 

12 

77 

34 

175 

Butter  and  Cheese,           

180 

903 

200 

968 

Coals,  Culm,  and  CinderB,         .    Tons, 

3,528 

1,094 

1,002 

445 

Cordage,         ....    Cwts., 
Ck>tton  Manufactures,   entered 

6 

16 

^.. 

by  the  Yard,      .        .    Yards, 

3,3S8,946 

46,269 

1,777,030 

32,882 

. . .     Hosiery,  Laoe,  and  Small 

Wares,                          .        £ 

... 

790 

... 

541 

...    Twist  and  Yam,           .    Lbs., 

1,800 

100 

329,466 

19,006 

186,738 

1,613 

73,400 

882 

Fidi,  Henrngs,                              Barrels, 

669 

696 

290 

880 

Qbss,  entered  by  Woght,        .    Cwts., 

487 

770 

271 

470 

..     Ditto  at  Value,        .                £ 

... 

16 

... 

18 

Hardware  and  Cutlery,    .        .    Cwts., 

603 

3,034 

266 

1,586 

Hats,  Beaver  and  Felt,     .         .     Dozens, 

97 

635 

121 

678 

Iron  and  Steel,  Wrought  and 

Unwrought,                 .    Tons, 

314 

3,486 

612 

5,058 

Lead  and  Shot, 

8 

66 

1 

81 

Leather,  Wrought  IcUnwioug^,   Lbs., 

468 

90 

102 

22 

...      Saddlery  and  Harness,         £ 

126 

... 

120 

Linen    Manufactures,   entered 

bytheyard,        .        .    Y«ds, 

24,224 

1,446 

30,700 

1,394 

. . .     Thread,  Tapes,and  Small 

Wares,       ...       X 

... 

308 

... 

86 

Machinery  and  Mill  Work,       .      ... 

... 

668 

... 

67 

Painters' Colours,            

... 

2 

... 

26 

and  Watches, 

... 

866 

..- 

472 

Salt, Bushels, 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Silk  Manufactures,           .        .       £ 

... 

219 

... 

6 

Soap  and  Candles,                         Lbs., 

3,213 

168 

8,964 

216 

Stationery,  of  all  Sorts,                     £ 

... 

662 

... 

1,044 

Sugar,  Refined,                         .    Cwts., 

17,766 

36,021 

10,737 

2,774 

Tin,  Unwrought, 

88 

402 

16 

67 

Tin  and  Pewter  Wares,  and  Tin 

Plates,        ...       £ 

1,261 

849 

WooOen  and  Worsted  Yam,       Lbs., 

... 

... 

... 

. . .     Manufiujtnres,  entered 

by  the  Piece,           .     Pieces, 

669 

2,266 

1,124 

2,426 

...      DittobytheYard,         .     Yards, 

4,689 

»79 

6,378 

305 

...      Hosiery  and  Small  Wares,    £ 

629 

... 

410 

All  other  Articles,            

Total  Declared  Value, 

3,127 

... 

2,217 

... 

124,465 

... 

96,100  1 
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Tabu  IL— bsitibh  and  iush  prodvob  and  manutactitrss  sxportxd — 


AxtMm, 

1880. 

184a 

8SS: 

DeelavMl 

Value. 

titiei. 

Declared 
Value. 

£ 

£ 

... 

3,045 

... 

2,595 

... 

... 

805 

... 

208 

BtconudHaiiis,   . 

Cwts., 

IS 

55 

23 

75 

Beef  and  Pork, 

Barrels, 

1 

8 

1 

2 

BeeraadAle, 

Tuns, 

21 

425 

280 

741 

Books,  Printed, 

Cwts., 

18 

373 

16 

803 

BiBM  and  Copper  Mmmfagtarea, 

... 

9 

54 

50 

259 

Batter  and  Cbeeee, 

... 

160 

724 

237 

1,168 

Cotk,  Culm,  and  Cinden, 

Tons, 

2,0d4 

934 

3,829 

1,482 

Coriage,          .... 

Cwts., 

... 

... 

Cotton  Mannfiactuea,  entered 

by  the  Yard, 

Yards, 

1,480,917 

26,218 

2,365,857 

89,245 

...    Hosiery,  Laoe,and Small 

Wares,      . 

£ 

... 

294 

... 

618 

...    Twist  and  Yam, 

Lbs., 

128,216 

6,670 

201,620 

9,811 

Earthenware,  of  aU  Sorts, 

Pieoes, 

84,492 

974 

128,600 

1,817 

RA,  Herrings,       . 
Glaas,  entered  ^Weight, 
...    Ditto  at  Yalne,       . 

Barrels, 
Cwts., 
,  £ 

''l50 

353 
6 

152 
411 

163 
568 

Hardware  and  Cndezy,    . 

Cwts., 

420 

2,268 

256 

l,'267 

Hats,  Beaver  and  Felt,    . 

Dozens, 

81 

371 

183 

518 

Iran  and  Steel,  Wronght  and 

Unwron^t^ 

Tons, 

185 

2,067 

791 

6,705 

Lead  and  Shot, 

... 

3 

71 

5 

121 

Leather,  Wrought  &  Unwro^ght,  Lbs., 

426 

65 

264 

45 

...     Saddlery  and  Hamees, 

£ 

... 

67 

... 

42 

Liaen  MannJactanes,  entered  by 

the  Yard,           .        . 

Yurds, 

27,490 

1,396 

16,670 

782 

...    Thread,  Tapes,  and  Small 

Wares, 

£ 

212 

... 

296 

Maehinery  and  MiU  Work, 

... 

25 

... 

61 

Pahiters'  Colours, 

*•• 

... 

108 

... 

94 

Plate,  PUted  Ware,  Jewellery, 

and  Watehes,      . 

... 

472 

538 

Salt,       .        .        .'      .        . 

Bushels, 

"'l80 

17 

... 

... 

Silk  Ifannfutores, 

£ 

... 

55 

... 

417 

Sovp  and  Candles, 

Lbs., 

4,068 

194 

6,555 

307 

Stationery,  of  an  Sorts,    . 

£ 

... 

1,432 

... 

1,302 

Sugar.  Refined, 

Cwts., 

5,400 

9,441 

7,689 

12,717 

Tm,  Unwronght,      . 

•  •• 

56 

223 

12 

45 

Tin  and  Pewter  Wares,  and  Tin 

Pktes, 

£ 

... 

751 

... 

347 

Woollen  and  Worrted  Yam,    . 

Lbs., 

... 

. . . 

Mannfaetores,  entered 

bythePieee, 

Pieces, 

536 

1,397 

702 

2.414 

...      Ditto  by  the  Yard, 

Vards, 

2,593 

176 

4,038 

367 

...      Hosiery  and  SmaU  Wares,  £ 

... 

140 

... 

371 

All  other  Artielta,    .       . 

Total  Dedaied  Value, 

2,684 

... 

2,398 

... 

64,010 

89,204 
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TaBLB  III.— FORBIOM  and  colonial  MSBOHANOUEB  BXrOKTSD  fROH 
TBB  UNITBD  KINGDOM  TO  THB  IONIAN  ISLANIML 


AitUai. 

188L 

1381 

i8sa. 

1834 

18S6w 

CMNULignM,       .       .       Lbs., 

717 

2,135 

7,625 

4,402 

CinoMnoiif                               <>• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

ClOTQSy              

198 

1,001 

3,003 

4,813 

Cochineal,     ... 

759 

Wl 

1,579 

2,480 

Coffee,           

30^432 

57,626 

54,448 

33,032 

37,881 

Com,  Meal,  and  Floor,  vis.  :— 

... 

12 

... 

2 

••« 

Cortex  PerayianoByor  Jesuit's 

Baric,                                   Lbs., 

... 

... 

... 

... 

50 

Cotton  Pieoe  Goods  of  India,  Pieces, 

780 

77 

331 

4,064 

329 

. . .    Hanu&etnzes,  entered 

atTslne,  •       .        £ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Dyewoods,  yIz.,  Logwood,      Tons, 

... 

... 

... 

... 

I 

Fun,  Otter,  .        .        .       No., 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Ginger,                                  Cwts., 

... 

... 

... 

100 

... 

Ind^,                                   Lbs., 

2,176 

4,539 

2,622 

9,639 

6,083 

Iron,  in  Bars,                       Tons, 

... 

13 

... 

10 

22 

Nutmegs,       .        .               Lbs., 

... 

... 

... 

85 

... 

Pepper,         

8,220 

... 

7,868 

31,543 

1,584 

Pimento, 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Blmbarfo, 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•  ■. 

Rice,             .        .        .      Cwts., 

... 

... 

... 

86 

.». 

Silk,  Foreign,  Thrown,          Lbs., 

▼ia.:— 
Bandannoes,  Romals,  and 

... 

•• 

... 

... 

... 

Handkerchiefs,         .      Pieces, 

215 

200 

174 

65 

... 

Ciape  Shawls,  SoaifiB,  and 

Handkerchiefr,                 No., 

24 

... 

... 

... 

Sfdrits,  Rnm,               PMof  GaUs., 

12,801 

13,644 

10,317 

9,773 

9,110 

...     Brandy,     . 

2,794 

2,768 

4,994 

4,850 

4,891 

...     Geneva,     . 

489 

1,018 

1,417 

610 

1,623 

Sugsr,  Unrefined,  .              Cwts., 

l;225 

562 

897 

2,596 

1,422 

Tea,       ...       .      Lbs., 

1,570 

46 

2,560 

286 

14,462 

Tin,       ....      Cwts., 

... 

... 

... 

14 

32 

... 

... 

... 

34,484 

20,570 

Foreign,  Manuftc- 

tured,  and  Snuff,    ... 
Wine,  Yia.  :— 

... 

166 

476 

4,135 

French,      .               .      Galls., 

... 

37 

383 

41 

694 

sSS'  .' 

193 

210 

572 

797 

529 

31 

242 

372 

382 

345 

Madeiray 

... 

115 

201 

... 

>■• 

Ctauaty, 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Bhenish, 

... 

... 

370 

42 

24 

Odiersorts,         

Whie  of  aU  Sorts, 
Wool,  Cotton,         .        .       Lbs., 

... 

... 

... 

... 

224 

604 

1,898 

1,262 

1,492 

... 

... 

•••    . 

i 

... 
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TaBLB  in. — ^FOREIGN  AUD  COLONIAL  MBRCHANDIZB  EXPORTED — 

{eoniinued.) 


Aitldei. 

1880L 

18S7. 

1888L 

inoL 

1840. 

GMuLigiiem        .        .        Lh^, 

2,623 

4,969 

6,990 

2,898 

1,381 

OniuuiKn,     . 

. 

227 

... 

... 

... 

CkffBB, 

• 

2,717 

1^1*65 

968 

2,508 

1,487 

CoduiWAL 

. 

1,181 

1,792 

4,418 

2,187 

3,875 

Colfea,           .        . 

.         ... 

110,114 

24,181 

96,007 

11,849 

109,847 

Com,  Meia,  and  Floor,  vis. :— 

Whemt-iiMia  and  Floor,       Cwts., 

2 

7 

7 

10 

21 

Cortex  PeniTianaB,or  Jesoit'8 

Btek,                                 libs., 

815 

... 

155 

... 

... 

Cotton PieeeGoodflof  India,  Pieoee, 

200 

200 

200 

280 

420 

...   Mann&etarad^entered 

atvalne,    .                 £ 

... 

50 

... 

... 

... 

Dyewoodoy  tis..  Logwood,      Tono, 

2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Fan,  Otter,    .                         No., 

... 

... 

6 

... 

... 

Ginger, 

Cwte., 

5 

4 

>.. 

... 

... 

Indigo,           .        . 

.       Lbe., 

l/)89 

4,894 

7,848 

8,885 

8,025 

Iran,  in  Baa, 

Ton., 

... 

... 

14 

15 

63 

Natmeg^       .        . 

.       Lta., 

... 

188 

... 

... 

... 

Peppor,          .        . 

18,910 

82,131 

11,939 

36,336 

80,685 

Pimento, 

.                  ... 

2,561 

1,125 

2,928 

844 

3,399 

Bhnbaib,       . 

•                 ••• 

150 

169 

... 

... 

49 

juiee,  :    .    . 

.                  ... 

... 

827 

... 

69 

1,135 

SOk,  Foreign,  Thrown,   . 

... 

... 

... 

24 

... 

Tia.:— 

Bindannoes,  Romala,  and 

HandkarrfiiBfii,         .      Pieoea, 

347 

40 

70 

74 

127 

Ckape  Shawls,  Sear&,  and 

HandkiiwhielK,                 No., 

216 

... 

... 

... 

SiiiBte,Bmd,       .      Proof  Galla., 

14,208 

10,306 

4i518 

5,960 

1,922 

...     Brandy, 

6,898 

6,504 

4,854 

6,817 

5yi49 

...     Geneva, 

1,161 

8,715 

2,106 

838 

2/)85 

Snnr,  Unrefined,                  Cwta, 

8,143 

907 

2,253 

1,061 

1,737 

Tea,     ....         Lba., 

5,665 

7,845 

22,318 

4,837 

5,011 

Tfa,      ....       Cwta, 

8 

16 

72 

24 

... 

5,649 

24,144 

7,022 

... 

1,463 

...       Foreign,  Kamdbe- 

tiired,andannff,    ... 
WmOyTis.:.— 

1,486 

621 

802 

115 

1,050 

Ficneh,      .                .      Oalle., 

887 

247 

245 

1,088 

1,014 

Portngal,    • 

894 

998 

915 

843 

731 

Spanish, 

80 

356 

194 

188 

343 

Madeua, 

17 

172 

215 

62 

113 

Canaiy,       . 

... 

... 

•  •• 

97 

Bhenieh,     . 

48 

... 

... 

... 

Other  Sorts, 

... 

98 

... 

24 

... 

Wme  of  all  Sorts, 

1,876 

1,871 

1,569 

2,200 

2,298 

Wool,  Cotton, 

.       Lbs., 

112 

.  '*"' 

.*• 

... 
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Table  IV. — A  STATSKiirr  of  the  Quantity  of  CnmntB,  in  Tons,  shipped  from 
Zante  dazing  the  Yean  1816tol841  inclusiye ;  from  Cephaloniay  l^m  1 820 
to  1841 ;  and  from  the  Morea,  from  1820  to  184 1  indusive ;  with  Places 
to  whence  Exported ;  also  from  Ithaoa,  from  1637  to  1841  inclnsive. 


Year. 


£P<S 


Remsrka 


1816, 
1817, 
1818, 
1819, 

1820 

1821, 

1822, 

1828, 
1824, 
1826, 
1826, 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 
1880, 

1881, 

1882, 

1833, 

1884, 

1835, 

1886, 


Zante, 
Zante, 
Zante, 
Zante, 

Zante, 
Cephidonia, 
Zante, 
Cephalonia, 

Zante,    | 

Cephalonia, 

Zante, 

CephaJonia, 

Zante, 

Cephalonia, 

Zante, 

Cephalonia, 

Zante, 

Cephalonia, 

Zante, 

Cephalonia, 

Zante, 

Cephalonia, 

Zante, 

Cephalonia, 

Zante, 

Cephalonia^ 

Morea, 

Zante, 

Cephalonia, 

Morea, 

Zante, 

Cephalonia, 

Morea, 

Zante, 

Cephalonia, 

Morea, 

Zante, 

Cephalonia, 

Morea, 

Zante, 

Cephalonia, 

Morea, 

Zante, 

Cephal< 

Morea, 


Tons. 

1572 
2785 
2120 
2868 


Tons. 


^'  1 

Uonia,  \ 

a,         ) 


9311 


Tons. 

2,217 
3,168 
2,957 
3,509  J 


Daring  thesefoar  years 
the  crop  of  Ceplialo> 
nia  may  becstimatod 
each  year  at  2,000 
tons,  and  that  of  the 
Korea  at  4  to  0,000 
tons. 

The  Morea  at  3,000 
tons. 

From  1821  to  law  (da- 
ring the  Greek  rero- 
Inuon)  iuclnslTe,  the 
only  eozrants  export- 
ed from  Chreece  wees 
those  ap  the  Onlf, 
which  ordinarily 
were  amoggled,  at 
great  risks^o  Trieste 
and  Malta,  and  the 
produce  never  ex- 
ceeded a,000  tons  an- 
nnally :  and  in  18SS. 
certauUy  not  half 
that    qaanti^  was 

SSTOd. 

From  18S7  to  1020  the 
produce  of  Gieeos 
ooald  be  freely  ex- 
ported :  the  prodnee 
may  have  be«i  2,000 
or  S,fi00  tons  annual- 

Prtoes,  1889,  491  dol- 
hur8.1ast,9M0. 
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1^ 


U 


jll 


I* 
If 


ia37, 

1838, 
1839, 
1840, 
1841, 


Zaote, 

Cephftlonia, 

Ithae», 

Morea, 

Zante, 

Gephalonia, 

Ithaca, 

Morea, 

Zante, 

Gephaloniaj 

Ithaoa, 

Morea, 

Zante, 

Cephalonia, 

lihaea, 

Moiea, 

Zante,  ] 

Ithaca,         \ 
Moiea, 


11,753 


Tons. 
2758 

872 

2154 

3269 

3U7 


Tons. 
11,962 

8,837 

10,974 

14,206 


14,900 

to 
15,000 


'^  Dnring  the  Greek  revolution,  a  great  part  of  the 
ctarant-crop  was  lost  by  uprooting  the  plants,  and 
other  devastations  attendant  on  the  war.  And  the 
little  that  was  saved  was  shipped  in  irregular  ways ; 
80  that  no  better  account  can  be  given  of  it  than  is 
to  be  found  in  the  notes  attached  to  the  Table,  in  the 
column  of  remarks. 

"  The  failure  of  the  Greek  crops,  in  consequence  of 
the  revolution,  led  to  a  great  scarcity  of  currants  in 
1822  and  subsequent  years,  so  that,  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  import-duty  of  44s.  4d.  per  cwt.  into 
this  country,  which  had  remained  unaltered  since  the 
war  (between  England  and  France,  &c.),  the  price  in 
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the  islands  rose  to  Spanish  dollars  96  per  1000  lbs., 
first  cost,  or  about  ^8s.  per  cent,  on  shipboard,*  fluc- 
tuating between  that  and 60  dollars,  or  37s.,  untill826, 
when  the  island  crops,  particularly  of  Gephalonia, 
began  to  augment  in  consequence  of  new  plantations. 
From  this  time  there  was  a  very  rapid  decline  in 
prices;  and  in  1831  and  1832,  when  the  Morea  had 
again  begun  to  contribute  a  portion,  the  island  prices 
were  driven  down  to  16  dollars,  or  10s.  6d.  per  cwt., 
and  even  lower — the  fall  in  the  English  markets 
having  caused  this  reduction,  since  the  enormous 
duty  remained,  so  that  there  appeared  a  probability  of 
the  selling  price  in  London  yielding  no  more  than 
shipping  charges,  freight^  duty,  &c.,  and  leaving 
nothing  in  return  for  the  prime  cost.  At  this  time 
very  strenuous  exertions  were  made  by  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  the 
merchants  in  London  engaged  in  the  trade,  to  obtain 
a  reduction  of  the  import-duty  in  this  country,  in 
which  they  at  last  succeeded ;  and  in  1834  it  was 
made  one-half,  or  22s.  2d.  per  cwt. 

*  **  At  the  time  96  dollars  per  1000  Ibe.  were  obtained  for  cnnants 
in  the  Ionian  l8landB(1822),  the  export-dnties  were  somewhat  difierent 
from  those  now  exacted,  so  that  the  rendering  of  the  cost  an  board 
would  really  have  been  somewhat  difierent  from  what  is  here  given, 
bnt  I  have  not  the  old  rates  and  calculations  at  hand,  and  have,  there- 
fore, taken  it  according  to  the  present  duties ;  the  difierenoe,  how- 
ever, is  not  material.  Throughout,  where  prices  are  quoted,  I  have 
taken  the  Ionian  price  and  cost  on  shipboard,  because,  until  lately,  the 
greater  part  of  the  government  dues  was  taken  in  kind  in  Greece  from 
the  growers;  but  they  have  now  been  united  into  customs-duties, 
and  very  nearly  assimilated  to  the  Ionian  export-duty.'' 
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^  Bj  the  depression  above-mentioned  in  the  price 
paid  to  the  growers,  the  duty-paid  price  in  London 
had  by  this  time  fieLlIen  to  little  more  than  half  what 
it  had  been  for  some  years  subsequent  to  the  general 
peace  in  1815,  so  that  a  comparatively  reasonable 
price,  combined  with  the  demand  arising  from  a  con- 
stantly augmenting  population,  caused  the  consump- 
tion to  keep  pace  with  the  supply,  and  the  prices  at 
the  places  of  origin  recovered  from  their  extreme 
depression — the  growers,  in  fact,  for  a  time  reaped 
all  the  benefit  of  the  reduced  duty  in  England,  the 
difference  going  into  their  pockets,  and  the  duty-paid 
price  here  remaining  much  as  before  the  reduction— 
indeed,  in  some  years  going  higher,  particularly  in 
1838,  when  the  crops  were  very  short. 

"  A  cause,  however,  has  been  for  some  years  in 
operation,  tending  to  lower  the  prices  to  the  pro- 
ducers, viz.,  the  very  great  increase  of  new  planta- 
tions, particularly  in  Greece,*  after  the  cessation  of 

*  The  old  canant-plantations  of  Greece  were  situated  almost  entirely^ 
Q&  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Cormth,  extending  from  Patns 
to  the  isthmus.  Recently,  I  am  informed,  the  cnltivation  of  the  cur- 
nnt-Tine  has  been  extended  to  Acamania,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Gulf,  and  has  eyen  been  commenced  on  the  plain  of  Aigos  and  about 
Pyigos.  In  p.  64,  adverting  to  the  competition  of  the  Morea  with  the 
Ionian  Islands  in  the  growing  of  this  fruit,  the  adrantage  of  a  better 
soil  in  the  former  is  mentioned,  whilst  another  and  more  certain  &TOur- 
iog  dieomBtance  was  omitted,  viz.  the  superior  means  of  irrigation 
available  there,  especiaUy  in  the  old  tract  of  currant-ground,  and  in  the 
new  one  on  the  opposite  shore,  admitting  of  being  weU  and  easily  wa- 
tered by  the  numerous  smaU  streams  which  descend  from  the  hills 
and  mountains  flanking  these  fertile  r^ons. 
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the  revolutionary  war ;  and  in  Cephalonia,  where  cur- 
laat-plantations  have,  to  a  great  extent,  replaced  the 
cultivation  of  the  wine*grape.  The  currant-plant 
requires  several  years  to  come  into  fall  bearing ;  but 
the  new  plantations  are  now  beginning  to  yield  a 
large  increase.  There  was,  in  1840,  a  total  crop  of 
14,200  tons ;  that  of  1841  will  amount  to  15,000 ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  plantations  now  existing 
in  the  Ionian  Islands  and  Greece  together,  are  capable 
of  carrying  the  total  production,  in  firuitfal  seasons, 
up  to  18,000,  or  perhaps  20,000  tons. 

"  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  production  is  rapidly  outstripping  the  present 
consumption.  The  crop  of  1840  was  brought  to 
market  at  a  great  loss  to  the  importers,  in  consequence 
of  the  large  supply  continually  depressing  the  prices, 
which  has  made  them  more  cautious  this  season ;  but 
the  growers^  in  consequence,  have  been  compelled  to 
wcept  only  about  half  the  price  they  obtained  in  1841. 
The  prices  have  ranged  from  32  dollars  to  45,  or 
208.  2d.  to  28s.  per  cwt.,  according  to  quality ;  so 
that  the  present  import-duty  into  this  ccfhntry  of 
22s.  2d.  per  cwt.  comes  to  be  equal  to  130  per  cent, 
on  the  prime  cost ;  and  the  cultivators  of  this  fruit, 
so  much  used  by  the  middling  and  lower  classes  here, 
have  no  other  prospect  before  them  than  a  most 
ruinous  depression  of  prices  from  year  to  year,  unless 
the  British  government  should  consent  to  relieve 
them  by  a  further  reduction  of  the  duty. 

''  It  is  true  that,  since  the  reduction  took  place  in 
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1834,  the  loss  of  revenue  has  not  been  made  up  to 
the  British  gOTemment.  For  this,  it  would  be  requi- 
site to  have  doubled  the  consumption ;  and  though 
such  augmentation  has  been  checked  by  the  high 
prices  arising  from  the  short  crops  of  recent  years,  as 
aboTe  explained,  yet  the  increase  of  last  year  exhibits 
a  tendency  towards  such  result.  The  experiment  is 
only  now  getting  a  fair  trial,  as  it  has  only  been  du- 
ring the  last  and  present  year  that  the  duty-paid 
price  in  London,  owing  to  a  large  production,  has 
fallen  below  what  it  was  under  the  old  duty  (44s,  4d. 
p^  cwt.)  The  duty  on  raisins  was  also  reduced  in 
1834 ;  and  the  revenue  derived  from  that  article  has 
already  been  made  up  to  the  British  government." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THE  STATE  OF  KNOWLEDGE  IN  THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS, 
AND  ON  THE  MEANS  OF  EDUCATION. 

Remarkable  deficiency  of  useful  Scientific  Knowledge.  Cixcamfltanoes 
to  which  owing.  Illnstrations  drawn  ftom  the  Liberal  Profea* 
nons  and  the  Superstitions  of  the  People.  Outline  of  the  System 
of  Education  in  use,  instituted  by  the  Government.  Medals  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Learning.  Seminary  for  the  Instruction 
of  Students  of  Divinity.  Brief  Sketch  of  the  IVogrees  of  Public 
Education.  Remarks  on  the  Tendencies  to  Abuse.  Example  of 
Success  in  Cerigo.  Dangers  to  which  a  Univenity  is  exposed  in 
a  Small  Community  illustrated. 

It  may  be  asserted,  I  believe,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  science,  constituting  that  knowledge 
which  is  power,  the  exact  sciences,  which  have  so 
many  practical  and  useful  applications,  are  at  present 
almost  unknown  in  these  islands.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful if,  amongst  the  whole  population,  there  is  an  in- 
dividual competent  to  ascertain  trigonometrically  the 
height  of  a  mountain,  or  to  determine  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  any  particular  spot,  or  to  undertake  suc- 
cessfully the  chemical  analysis  of  a  mineral,  or  soil,  or 
water,  or,  in  brief,  one  who  is  qualified  to  give  satisfac- 
tory information  relative  to  the  many  questions  which 
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are  constantly  occarring  to  inquiring  minds^  intent  on 
improving  a  neglected  country,  where  hitherto  so 
little  has  been  done,  and  where,  considering  the  great 
capabilities  of  the  country,  so  much  remains  to  be 
effected,* 

Nor  is  this  surprising,  taking  into  account  that, 
till  yeiy  lately,  the  Ionian  Islands  have  been  almost 
destitute  of  the  means  of  instruction,  excepting  of  an 
elementary  kind,  restricted  chiefly  to  reading  and 
writing,  to  grammar,  languages,  and  arithmetic,  f 

*  The  above  remark,  of  coone,  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  natives 
of  those  islands  ;  and  soon,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  it  wiU  cease  to  be  appli- 
cable. 

t  When  CoTln  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French  (a  detach- 
ment of  the  anny  of  Italy)  in  1797,  it  is  stated  by  M.  Amanlt,  who 
aooompanied  the  expedition  in  the  capacity  of  civil  commisrfoner, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  peison  who  could  read.  This  is  men- 
tioned in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Buonaparte,  then  commanding 
in  Italy.  His  words  are : — ^  La  chose  la  plus  rare  est  de  recontrer  ici 
nn  homme  qui  sache  lire." — (Soavenirs  d'un  Sexagenaire ;  par  A.  Y. 
Arnault  de  L'Academie  Fran9ai8e,  Paris,  1833,)  with  the  motto  from 
Pkutos.  ^^Verumamo.  Verum  volo  dicL"  In  the  same  letter  as  that 
jnat  referred  to,  M.  Arnault  adds— '^  Mon  rapport  sur  les  arts  ne  sera 
ni  difficile  ni  long.  Cette  yille  ne  renferme  qu'un  monument  elevd, 
dans  la  dtadelle,  au  Marechal  Schullembouxg,  qui  la  d^fendit  centre 
les  Tores:  cest  sa  statue  pedestre.  Point  de  statue  horn  celle-hi; 
point  de  tableau,  point  de  biblioth^que :  une  salle  de  spectacle,  et  pas 
d'imprimerie."  He  continues: — ^^^  La  peuple  est  superstitieux  et 
l&che.  Le  marchand  de  figues  et  le  garden  boucher  sont  egalement 
snn^ :  rien  n  etait  plus  commun  que  les  assassinats ;  mais  la  corrup- 
tion de  r  anden  gouvemment  porte  a  croire  que  leur  multlplidt^ 
pouYoit  dtre  ^galment  imput6e  aux  gouvemans  et  aux  gouvem^es. 
On  trafiquait  6galment  de  la  mort  et  de  la  vie  d'  un  homme  avec  le 
judge  et  TassasBin.  Saint  Spiridion,  qui  a  fait  encore  un  miracle  il  y  a 
trois  semaines,  en  op^re  encore,  moins  souTent  toute  fois  qu'  un  autre 

VOL.  IL  H 
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It  mxj  be  lisefiil,  in  relation  to  this  subject^  to  take 
a  rapid  glance  at  the  different  liberal  professions  and 
classes  in  society. 

The  diergy  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  very  few  of  whom 
have  had  the  advantages  of  any  literary  training  in  a 
foreign  oniyersityy  are  eminently  ignorant.  Mental 
cultivation  hitherto  has  not  been  esteemed  a  neces- 
sary qualification  for  the  sacred  office.  I  am  informed 
that  even  recently  the  present  head  of  the  Greek 
church,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  has  put  forth 
a  synodical  circular,  discouraging  learning,  as  dan- 
gerous to  fedth,  and  likely  to  lead  to  heresy.* 

saint,  derant  leqvel  to«t  le  moode  eat k  genonx ici :  ee  nfat/qq^e 
Denaro  (raigent). 

*  Thia  was  written  about  a  year  and  half  ago.  Since  than,  tlie 
patziazclx  aUnded  to  haa  been  deposed^  and  also  his  aueoeaaoi^  by  the 
TnrldBfa  goTenunent.  That  there  is  a  decided  hostility  to  kaming  in 
the  Greek  ehnrch,  amongst  the  priesthood,  especially  of  the  higher 
and  governing  order,  and  particularly  lit  Constantmople,  is  notorious. 
Acts  hare  demonatiated  their  disposition  to  keep  the  people  in  ignor- 
ance, by  dirowing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  educatkm.  If  knowledge 
is  considered  dangerous  in  the  clergy^  how  much  more  must  it  be 
so  considered  amongst  the  people  ? 

The  foUowing  statement  is  made  by  a  writer,  who  styles  himself 
^^  An  Ionian  CitUEen,"  in  a  ktter  bearing  the  date  of  Ckkifu,  S^lember 
1840,  addressed  to  Lord  John  RusseU.*— '*  The  rising  generation,  in 
1817,  has  scarcely,  from  that  period  utitil  this  day,  enjoyed  the  light 
of  public  instruction.  The  prejudices  of  their  parents^  who  thought, 
and  many  think  so  still,  that  the  English  gOTemment  wishes  to  get 
the  youths  ii^  the  puWe  schools,  to  histil  into  them  the  principles 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  hare  rendeored  public  instruction  almost 
nugatory  to  the  present  time;  and  your  lordship  may  rest  aasored 
that,  whilst  the  priests  of  the  present  generation  lire,  and  until  the 
clergy  of  tiiese  states  shaU  be  genexBlly  educated,  most  pararts  will 
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Law  aad  medieiiie  cannot  be  pmctisjed  ^thoot 
some  knowledge;  and  the  best  infonaed  men  in  the 
Ionian  Islands  belong  to  tiiese  professions,  many  of 
whom  have  studied  in  the  uniirersities  of  Italy.  But 
eTen  their  knowledge,  it  is  commonly  understood^  is 
generally  superficial  and  technical,  and  rarely  asso* 
dated  with  philosoj^y  and  science;  which  also  might 
be  expected,  keeping  in  view  how  few  competoit 
judges  of  high  attainments  there  are  amongst  the 
people ;  how  few  opportunities  they  have  to  extend 
fhar  knowledge,  afker  leaying  the  schools;  and  what 
little  inducement  there  is  to  persist  in  study. 

Amongst  the  higher  ranks,  too,  there  is  a  cer* 
tain  number  who  have  studied  abroad,  and  who,  as 
gentlemen,  are  not  ill  informed,  especially  in  mo- 
dem Italian,  and  in  ancient  Greek  literature.  In« 
deed  in  this  class  there  are  many  accomplished  in  the 
knowledge  of  langoages^  both  ancient  and  modem, 
and  well  fitted,  by  these  their  attainments,  to  appear 
to  adyantage  in  mixed  society.  But  their  know* 
ledge  is  rather  glittering  than  useful,  and  will  hardly 
^^^ar  the  test  of  true  knowledge,  already  referred  to, 
namely,  that  it  is  power. 

If  the  priesthood  is  ignorant,  how  can  the  mass  of 
^he  people  be  otherwise?    They  are  ignorant  in  an 

<^tiime  to  be  inflaenced  by  each  prejndioes,  and  refrain  from  send- 
i>^  their  aoQB  to  aohook  of  public  mafcractien."  This  extreme,  and  I 
^<mld  hope  greatly  exaggerated,  yiew  of  tbe  inflaenoe  of  the  prieet- 
^^  he  immediately  after  qoalifLes,  by  describing  the  ^stem  of 
^QtatiQa  as  recently  perfected  by  Sir  Howard  Donglas,  <<  as  to  have 
So&e  ^  to  ondaceiTe  and  gain  the  confidence  of  ihe  public." 
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extraordinary  degree,  and  as  superstitious.  I  find 
amongst  my  notes  some  instances  which  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  adduce  in  illuistration. 

The  belief  in  the  evil  eye  is  common,  and  means 
are  taken  as  a  protection  from  its  influence,  or  to 
remove  the  bad  effects  attributed  to  it.  For  the 
former  purpose,  they  attach  to  the  necks  of  young 
children  relics  of  samts  wrapped  in  linen,  and  to  the 
necks  of  young  animals  a  clove  of  garlic,  or  a  bit  of 
charcoal  or  of  bread ;  and,  for  the  latter,  they  have 
recourse  to  some  cunning  woman  who  has  the  re- 
putation of  possessing  a  repellant  charm,  and  who, 
in  exercising  her  art,  uses  mysterious  words,  and 
with  two  fingers,  whilst  uttering  the  unintelligible 
words,  makes  the  figure  of  the  cross  on  the  child's 
head. 

They  believe  in  the  appearance  of  ghosts  and  ap- 
paritions, and  that  ghosts  have  the  power  of  doing 
mischief,  and  that  protection  is  aflforded  against  them 
by  relics  and  charms. 

They  believe  that  an  excommunicated  person,  or 
an  atheist,  is  under  a  peculiar  influence,  which  after 
death  brings  forth  his  ghost,  and  prevents  the  body 
f5pom  being  resolved  into  its  elements,  preserving  it 
"  unconsumed  by  the  earth,"  and  entire. 

They  believe  that  the  sudden  death  of  animals  is 
occasioned  by  ghosts  which  fly  about  in  the  air,  and 
that  persons  afflicted  with  erysipelas,  palsy,  and  swell- 
ings, owe  the  diseases  to  the  same  imaginary  agency; 
and  for  a  cure  they  trust  to  charms.     Thus,  for  the 
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removal  of  erysipelas,  the  patient  is  taken  to  a 
charmer,  who  uses  a  formula  of  mystical  words;  with 
a  steel  and  flint  strikes  sparks  on  the  affected  part, 
then  anoints  it  with  melasses,  and  lastly,  makes  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  it  with  the  blood  of  the  crest  of 
a  *black  fowl,  cut  for  the  express  purpose. 

They  believe  that  the  devil  has  the  power  of  en- 
tering into  the  bodies  of  men,  and  that  he  can  be 
driven  out  by  certain  means ;  and  there  are  churches 
which  are  in  repute  for  cures  of  this  kind,  and  where 
the  unfortunate  beings  supposed  to  be  so  possessed, 
are  taken  and  kept  for  several  days  without  food,  and 
are  chained  and  exorcised.  In  each  church,  it  is  said, 
there  are  chains  for  this  special  purpose. 

So  deeply  are  many  of  them  imbued  with  super** 
stition,  that  the  non-observance  of  a  &st  goes  more 
against  their  conscience  than  the  perpetration  of  a 
murder.  |  It  is  related  that,  in  the  latter  time  of  the 
Venetian  government,  when  a  kind  of  feudal  system 
was  in  full  force,  the  head  of  one  of  the  first  £ajni- 
lies  in  Zante  engaged  a  dependant  to  assassinate  his 
enemy,  on  a  particular  day  and  hour.  The  day  was 
Friday,  a  fast-day.  Whilst  waiting  the  time,  the  master 
desired  the  man  to  eat  his  supper ;  but  his  request 
was  in  vain ;  there  was  nothing  but  fish  and  olives 
preserved  in  oil,  which  the  church  has  denounced  as 
forbidden  articles,  and  the  use  of  them  piccato  gra-^ 
vissimo. 

Of  late  years  exertions  have  been  made  by  go- 
vernment to  improve  and  enlighten  the  people  by 
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instraction,  tke  beneficial  effects  of  which  can  Iiardl j 
&il  to  become  apparent  in  the  rising  generation. 

The  system  of  education  at  present  in  U8e»  eonfiist8» 
1^^  Of  elementary  schools,  conducted  on  the  Lancas- 
trian plan,  or  that  of  mutual  instruction,  in  which 
the  children  of  all  classes  are  taught  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  which  are 
supported  partly  by  government,  and  partly  by  the 
parents  of  the  scholars,  the  fonner  paying  fiye  dollars 
a-month  to  each  master,  and  the  latter  together  the 
same  sum. 

2dkfy  Of  secondary  schools,  somewhat  analogous  to 
our  public  schools,  deagned  for  the  children  of  the 
middle  and  higher  ranks,  in  which  tiie  Mlowing 
•eouise  of  education  is  Mlowedc^ — 

1.  Languages— Oieek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  English. 

2.  Mathematics. 

8.  Rlstmy  and  Geogi^fay. 
A.  NaTigation. 
5.  Calligraphy. 

Ting  oeune  is  of  fiire  years'  dmntion.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  those  who  enter  upon  it  shall  have  passed 
through  the  primary' schools;  and  they  are  bound 
to  continue  their  studies  unintamptediy  during  t^e 
whole  period.  Each  secondary  sdiool  is  to  he  provided 
with  a  library,  maps,  and  diarts,  and' the  nwtbenuir 
tieal  instruments  requisite  for  teaching. 

Sdfyf  Of  a  university,  in  which  instruction  will  be 
given  in  the  form  of  lectures.  1.  In  litenkture  and 
philosophy ;  H.  In  theology ;  3.  In  kw ;  4.  Civil  en- 
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gineeoring*— and  in  which,  after  a  course  of  study  of 
four  years'  duration,  degrees  will  be  conferred,  after 
proper  examination,  in  the  different  fiu^ulties. 

As  the  primary  schools  are  a  preparation  for  the 
secondary,  so  are  the  latter  required  to  be  for  the 
university;  and,  for  the  advantage  of  those  young  men, 
whose  early  education  has  not  been  duly  attended  to, 
and  who  are  desirous  of  preparing  themselves  for  the 
university,  the  secondary  school,  in  the  town  of  Corfu, 
is  to  be  constituted  as  a  college,  with  a  boarding 
establishment  belonging  to  it,  formed  by  the  govern- 
ment, for  the  accommodation  of  young  men  coming 
from  the  other  islands.* 

*  From  a  oommmucation  with  which  I  have  been  &TOiired  from 
Coifi],  of  the  4di  of  Noremher  1840,  it  would  appear  that  the  college 
iefexTedtoaboTe,i8foii]ided,  aiid  was  then  flowBhing.  ^Thesucoeat 
of  the  eoUege  (it  ia  stated)  is  most  gratifying.  It  contains  at  present 
dightj  schoUffs,  and  the  ^{^cations  for  admittance  from  parents  and 
gnaidiaBB  are  more  numerous  than  can  be  fovoniably  attended  to. 
The  expense  inomned  by  sfcodents  is  exceedingly  moderate^  amoonting 
only  to  eig^t,  ten,  and  twelve  dollars  a-month,  fi>r  the  first,  second, 
and  third  years." 

It  isadded,  ^  The  expense  to  goTemmeat,jn  tiie  first  instance,  was, 
as  anticipated,  heavy ;  bnt  the  institution  now  pays  its  own  expenses, 
and  witi^  the  increaw  in  the  number  of  scholaiB,  there  will  be  a  sur- 
I^Qs,  which  will  permit  the  establishment  to  be  extended  and  improred 
without  further  expense  to  the  country."  My  informant  continufil^ 
^  It  is  under  the  direction  of  ProfessMr  Oiioli,  a  man  of  European 
reputation,  whose  services  hisexceUency  (Sir  Howard  Douglas)  was 
fotunateonough  to  acquire,  three  years  ago,  for  the  chair  of  natural 
phfloaephy." 

AUuding  to  the  expected  advantages  of  the  coUeige,  he  remarks, 
^  The  moral  good  to  be  deriyedfirom  this  estaUishment  is  great;  the 
political  no  less  so.    It  will  bring  together  in  Corfu,  the  ca^atal  of  the 
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The  following  was  the  actual  state  of  public  in- 
struction in  the  various  branches,  in  1838,  as  specified 
in  an  official  return,  bearing  date  of  the  18th  January 
of  that  year.* 

states,  the  youth  of  the  several  islands.  Mingling  together  at  an  early 
age,  puiBiiing  the  same  stadies,  imbibing  the  same  ideas,  at  a  momoit 
when  the  mind  is  most  acoessible  to  impressions,  island  and  piOYincial 
jealousies  and  prejudices  will  be  softened,  and  gradually  destroyed  ; 
there  will  be  no  rivalry  but  to  excel."  A  hope  is  expressed  ^  tliat  the 
most  proficient  wiU  be  provided  for  in  the  public  service;"  with  the 
farther  remark,  that  ^  a  national  feeling  wiU  be  centralized  in  and 
towards  this  capital  (Corfu),  as  the  place  of  their  education ;  and  this 
feeling  is  already  fostering  by  the  universal  popularity  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  by  the  contentment  of  the  parents  and  connexions  of  the 
youths  educated  at  the  coUege." 

^  For  the  further  encouragement  of  science  and  learning  (it  is  stated 
in  the  same  communication),  that  Sir  Howard  Douglas  had  determined 
to  found,  out  of  his  own  private  funds,  two  prise-medals  for  ever 
[since  carried  into  efiect ;  they  are  represented  in  the  wood-cut  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter],  one  to  be  given  to  the  best  essays  on  those  im- 
portant branches  of  learning — ^mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and 
law ;  and  the  Senate,  foUowing  the  example  set  by  him,  have  decveed 
two  other  prizes  to  be  given  for  essays  on  such  subjects  as  the  ^  Com- 
mission for  public  instruction"  may  choose.  Of  these  two  medals, 
one  I  am  informed  is  gold,  for  the  university ;  the  other  silver,  lor 
the  collegiate  school.  Copies  of  the  prize-essays  are  required  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  founder  and  hia  heirs  after  him — a  judicious  con- 
dition—especiaUy  considering  the  distant  awardment  of  the  prizes. 

*  The  Baron  Theotoki,  a  native  of  Corfu,  and  more  than  onoe  pre- 
sident of  the  Senate,  in  his  ^^  Details  sur  Oor/oUy"  published  in  1826, 
remarks,  under  the  head  of  public  education — ^  Les  trois  quarts  dea 
habitans  ne  savent  ni  lire  ni  ^crire.  Une  grande  partie  d'affiurea  ne 
se  fiiit  que  par  des  promeeses  verbales,  ou  par  I'entzemise  de  deux 
temoins,  qui  signent  I'obligation  des  contractans :  ce  qui  donne  aoa- 
vent  lieu  k  des  proems  embrouilles  ou  il  n'est  nullement  fiMsile  de 
reconnoitre  les  preuves  n^cessaires  pour  ^tablir  les  pretentions  des 
parties  interess^es."— P.  58. 
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The  secondary,  Lancastrian,  and  female  schools 
belong  to  the  different  islands;  the  day  and  boarding- 
schools  are  in  the  town  of  Corfii,  one  of  which,  said 
to  be  exceedingly  well  conducted,  and  highly  useful, 
is  under  the  charge  of  an  English  lady,  Mrs  Falconer, 
where  young  ladies  are  instructed;  the  other  is  a 
boys'  school. 

In  addition,  it  requires  to  be  noticed,  that  a  semi- 
nary for  the  education  of  priests  has  been  established 
in  Corfii,  by  an  act  of  the  Ionian  Parliament,  in 
1827,  for  the  special  purpose,  as  is  stated  in  the 
seyenth  article  of  the  act,  ^*  of  forming  ministers  of 
religion  competent  for  their  high  and  important  du- 
ties, and  possessed  of  that  knowledge  which  is  requi- 
site to  make  them  worthy  and  useful  pastors.  *    This 

•  The  author  last  qnoted  remarks,  in  the  same  work — ^^  Aasez  g6- 
n^ialement  I'dii  se  plaint  de  la  paresse  des  pritres,  et  du  retard  que  les 
Inmieres  oat  mis  i  se  r6pandre  parmi  eux;  tout  cela  pourtant  nest 
pas  fond6.  Pendant  quelques  slides,  il  n'y  a  pas  eu  un  seul  semi- 
nure,  ou  les  jeunes  gens  qui  se  vouoient  h  I'autel,  pussent  recevoir  une 
id6e  de  leur  langue,  ou  de  leur  devoir.  Pourroit-on  les  taxer  d'igno* 
ranccr— P.  41. 

In  another  part  he  says — ^^Des  institutions  dogmatiques,  des 
psaomea,  et  des  pri^res  sans  fin,  dans  une  langue  inintelligible  k 
1 6UTe,  aussi  blen  qu  au  maitre,  c'6toit,  g^n^ralement  parlant,  tout 
oe  qu'  on  appeloit  eaereieei  dphituely  ou  doctrine  theol<^lque.''--P.  58. 
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seminary,  which  is  supported  at  the  public  expense^ 
is  considered  as  a  breach  of  the  uniyersity.  It  is 
ifitended  that  the  number  of  novitiates  should  be 
limited,  and  not  es:ceed  fifty-two, — a  number,  it  is 
supposed,  adequate  to  supply  ministers  to  all  the 
churches  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  as  vacancies  may 
occur, 

The  university  and  the  collegiate  school  are  pro- 
vided with  apartments  at  Port-Raymond,  in  the  build- 
ing belonging  to  the  public,  which  was  previously  em- 
ployed as  a  barrack,  it  having  been  necessary  to  vacate 
the  old  palace  in  the  citadel.  The  divinity  school 
has  been  put  in  possession  of  the  Casino,  or  country- 
villa  of  the  Lord  High  Conrniissioner,'  at  Castrades, 
it  building  and  locality  considered  peculiarly  commo- 
dious for  the  seminary — an  obligation  conferred  on  it 
by  Sir  Howard  Douglas. 

The  general  system  of  education,  of  which  the  pre- 
ceding is  a  brief  sketch,  has  been  entirely  organized 
by  government.  The  superintendence  of  it  is  "  vested 
in  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner;"  and  the  immediate  charge  of  it 
is  placed  in  a  commission  composed  of  an  archon, 
and  two  other  gentlemen,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Senate,  with  an  eforo,  or  vice-chancellor,  who  is  always 
to  be  a  professor,  in  immediate  charge  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  an  inspector-general,  to  perform  the  same 
duty  in  relation  to  the  secondary  and  Lancastrian 
schools,  each  of  which  he  is  to  visit  yearly,  and  report 
on  to  the  commission. 
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TUb  ficiieaie  of  education  i^peare  to  be  liberal,  and 
wdi  adapted  to  most  of  the  wants  of  the  people;  and, 
if  steadily  carried  on,  cannot  Ml  to  ha^e  an  excellent 
efl^t.  A  word  of  doubt,  on  sodbi  a  subject,  is  dis- 
agreeable to  use ;  but,  when  the  brief  histoiy  of  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  introduce  educa- 
tion into  the  Ionian  Islands  is  considered,  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  have  that  d^ree  of  confidence  in  its 
durability  which  could  be  wished.  When  I  first  visited 
Corfu,  in  1824,  the  late  Earl  of  Guildford  was  pre- 
si£ng  as  chancellor  over  the  university  which  he  had 
established,  with  the  sanction  and  assistance  of  the 
government.  Twenty-one  professorships  were  then 
founded,  sev^^  of  the  professors  had  commenced 
their  duties,  and  were  lecturing  to  r^pectable  classes, 
at  least  as  fiax  as  numbeiiB  were  concerned.  An  ex- 
cellent library  was  formed  and  opened;  and  a  build* 
ing,  the  old  palace  in  the  citadel,  was  appropriated 
for  the  use  of  the  establishment.  In  brief,  it  then 
bore  all  the  marks  of  an  institution  likely  to  be  fixed 
and  durable,  instead  of  ephemeral,  as  it  proved,  and 
dep^iding  on  the  life  of  an  individual.  Before  I  left 
CorAi,  in  1828,  Lord  Guildfi^rd  died,  and  an  imme- 
diate change  came  over  the  establishment.  A  uni- 
v^sity,  founded  on  the  magnificent  scale  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  indiuding  amongst  its  professors  a 
professor  of  misdc,  was  thought  to  be  inappropriate, 
.beyond  the  means  of  the  government  to  support,  and 
aibove  the  wants  of  the  people,  for  whom  it  was  de- 
rigned.     It  was  then  cut  down  on  a  very  economical 
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plan ;  four  professors  only  were  allowed  to  teach  in 
those  branches  of  knowledge  which  were  considered 
most  useful ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  secondary  schools 
were  fonned  for  elementary  education,  which  pre- 
viously had  been  too  niuch  neglected,  and  the  number 
of  Lancastrian  schools  was  increased.  This  altera- 
tion was  mainly  effected  by  the  then  Lord  High 
Commissioner,  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  who,  whilst  he 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  important  subject,  re- 
garded it  soberly  and  practically.  Perhaps  the  change 
made  was  too  sudden  and  great.  It  must  have 
shaken  public  confidence,  and  must  have  annoyed  the 
friends  of  the  noble  founder;  and  further,  it  had  the 
injurious  effect  of  depriving  the  Ionian  Islands  of  the 
valuable  library,  formed  by  that  nobleman,  princi- 
pally for  the  use  of  the  university,  and  which,  it  was 
understood,  was  bequeathed  to  it,  provided  certain 
conditions  connected  with  its  foundation  were  com- 
plied with. 

It  may  also  be  a  question,  whether  the  present 
scheme  of  university  education,  which  is  different  both 
from  that  of  Lord  Guilford  and  of  Sir  Frederick  Adam, 
is  as  complete  as  is  desirable — considering  merely  the 
wants  of  the  people.  In  both  the  former  plans  medical 
education  was  included ;  in  the  present,  it  will  be  per^ 
ceived,  it  is  omitted — ^but  why,  I  have  never  yet 
heard  explained.  Were  there  an  hospital  established 
in  CorAi,  as  would  seem  to  be  desirable,  where  clinical 
medicine,  and  surgery  could  be  practically  taught, 
with  an  anatomical  theatre  attached,  a  foundation 
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would  be  laid  for  a  school  of  practical  medicine ; 
and  were  professors  judiciously  chosen,  it  is  probable 
that  a  school  might  be  formed  which  might  prove  of 
the  highest  utility  to  the  islands,  corresponding  in  its 
effects  to  the  seminary  for  the  education  of  priests. 
At  present,  most  of  the  Tillages  in  the  Ionian  Islands 
are  without  medical  men ;  and  the  people  at  large, 
excepting  in  towns,  as  in  Corfu,  Zante,  Argostoli, 
Lixnri,  and  in  two  or  three  more,  are  entirely  desti- 
tute of  medical  aid.  Were  a  sound  medical  education 
easily  attainable,  and  at  a  cheap  rate,  it  may  be  rear 
sonably  supposed  there  would  be  no  lack  of  students, 
and  that  very  soon  the  deficiency  alluded  to  would  be 
supplied.  Moreover,  were  there  a  poor-house,  or 
ospizioy  as  an  asylum  for  the  aged  poor,  the  lame,  and 
the  blind,  and  those  labouring  under  chronic  incurable 
diseases,*  from  whence  the  anatomical  theatre  could 
be  supplied  with  subjects  (proper  regulations  being 
enacted  to  prevent  abuses,  and  insure  respectful 
Christian  burial),  it  seems  not  improbable  that  such 
a  school,  well  taught,  might  rise  in  importance,  and 
be  resorted  to  from  continental  Greece.     Theoretical 

*  An  excellent  institation  of  the  kind  above  referred  to  exists  in 
Malta,  in  which  many  hundred  persons  of  the  description  alluded  to 
are  supported  in  comfort.  In  1835,  the  number  of  inmates,  of  both 
sexes,  was  about  eight  hundred ;  and  then  there  were  several  hundreds 
on  the  list  of  applicants.  The  majority  of  those  received,  and  of  the 
candidates  for  admission,  were  married :  their  not  being  allowed  to 
Uve  together  was  not  then  considered  a  hardship ;  but,  though  occu- 
pying different  parts  of  the  building,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  being 
under  the  same  roof,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  each  other 
daily,  and  of  holding  friendly  intercourse. 
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medicine  apart  from  practical  medicine  is  vain  and 
illtudye ;  and  the  teaching  of  medicine  in  this  way 
was  one  of  the  many  mistakes  committed  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  uniyersitj  by  Lord  Guilford^  and  whidi»  it 
may  be  conjectured,  led  to  the  total  abandonment  of 
medical  instruction. 

As  the  Greeks  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  like  the 
Greeks  in  general,  have  active  minds  and  a  £Eunlity 
in  acquiring  knowledge,  the  prospect  which  is  open* 
ing,  in  the  increased  extension  of  education,  is  not  a 
little  cheering.     If  the  system  is  persevered  in ;  if 
the  priesthood  become  enlightened ;  if  they  zealonaly 
perform  their  duties,  aided  by  the  labours  of  the  mas- 
ters in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools — ^it  may  be 
confidently  expected  that  the  people  generally  will 
improve  and  become  enlightened  also*— at  least  in 
degree — ^to   which  the  education  of  females,   now 
beginning  to  be  attended  to,  is  likely  greatly  to  con- 
duce.    Two  hundred  years  ago,  the  people  of  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland  were  as  deeply  immersed  in 
ignorance  as  are  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  at 
present;  what  thft  parochial  school-system  accom- 
plished for  the  former,  the  system  now  coming  into 
operation  may  effect  for  the  latter :  but,  to  insure 
this,  there  must  be  the  same  earnestness  exercised — 
and  a  constant  vigilance  to  prevent  abuse  and  that 
degeneracy  to  which  air  institutions  are  liable  which 
do  not  grow  up  with  the  people,*  especially  in  the 

*  Eren  in  Scotland,  the  parodiialMhoolteadliii^ 
efficient  than  it  was  some  yean  ago.    In  a  report  of  the  Ajrabue  Edo- 
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south  of  Eorope,  where  the  tendency  to  evil  in  all 
things,  excepting  in  matters  of  taste  and  mannerdi 
apart  fiom  morals,  seems  to  be  peculiarly  strong.* 

cational  Aasociation,  recently  publuihed,  it  is  stated  that  ^  education 
in  the  parochial,  and  therefore  in  the  subordinate  schools,  has  mate- 
rial! j  declined  from  the  standard  which  was  origmalfy  assigned  to  it/ 

*  SoBta  Maxm  afibids  an  instance  of  the  lendency  to  abuse,  referred 
to  abore.  The  writer  before  quoted,  speaking  of  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  schools  in  this  island,  says — '^  But  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  schools  *  (it  should  be  remembered  when  he  wrote,  riz.  in  1835) 
^  is  most  to  be  deplored.  An  Italian  of  notoriom  character  is  at  the 
head  of  the  seeondaiy  school,  in  which  are  educated  aU  the  young 
nobles  and  those  who  are  to  be  the  future  leaders,  rulers,  and  magis- 
tntes  of  the  people.  Though  this  Italian  master  is  not  troubled  with 
any  superfluous  delicacy  or  sense  of  propriety,  he  ezpreoes  tiie  great- 
est horror  at  the  depravity  of  his  pupils.  A  sad  prospect  for  the  next 
generation.  As  to  any  aentinwnt  of  religion,  morality,  or  honour,  I 
hold  preceptor  and  papils  to  be  equally  destitute. 

^  Tho  primary  or  nozinal  school  has  fcMr  its  master  a  lad  related  to 
the  bishop,  but  whose  character  is  so  bad  as  to  occasion  his  being  turned 
out  of  that  worthy  prelate's  house.  This  unworthy  subject  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  schools  by  means  of  some  protector  at  Ck>rfu ;  and, 
to  make  room  for  him,  the  excellent  person  who  had  first  introduced 
the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  and  is  a  priest  unirersaUy  venerated 
for  his  character,  was  removed  without  any  cause  being  assigned  for 
it ;  neither  was  the  local  government  ever  made  acquainted  with  the 
reason.  Under  such  guidance,  if  guidance  it  can  be  called,  are  the 
schools  of  Santa  Maura ;  consequently,  there  is  a  total  want  of  discip- 
line, of  enoouragement,  and  of  every  principle  which  ought  to  influ- 
ence the  education  of  youth.  A  general  committee  at  Ck)rfu  having 
taken  this  important  branch  out  of  the  hands  of  the  local  government, 
and  as  they  are  too  remote  and  too  indifferent  to  pay  any  attention  to 
either  teachers  or  pupils,  a  general  disorder  and  neglect  (as  regardi 
Saota  Manra)  are  evident. 

^^  Thus,  though  I  consider  the  schools  to  be  neglected,  and  in  some 
instanees  to  be  doing  more  harm  than  good,  I  am  most  hiq>py  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  very  ezeeUent  sj^t  that  animates  the  peasantry. 
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The  aptitude  of  the  people  for  education,  and  the 
facility  of  carrying  measures  of  education  into  eflfect, 
was  well  exemplified  in  Cerigo  whilst  Major  Mac- 
phail  was  Resident  of  that  island.  When  I  irisited 
Cerigo,  in  the  summer  of  1827,  there  was  the  large 
proportion  of  1300  boys  and  girls,  out  of  a  populatdon 
of  13,000,  at  school.  The  schools,  eight  in  number 
(besides  six  private  schools),  were  all  conducted  on 
the  Lancastrian  plan,  and  at  a  cost  of  about  L.370. 
One  of  them  was  exclusively  for  females,  and  was 
attended  by  1 20  scholars,  who  were  taught  by  a  mis- 
tress and  an  assistant,  and  by  an  old  priest,  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic ;  and  by  the  former  ^^  the  Hri- 

When  oonntiyachools  were  first  established  among  them,  great  clamour 
and  opposition  arose.  Yet,  on  making  a  tour  of  the  island  last  year 
[1834],  the  elders  of  almost  every  village  came  forward,  and  strenuonalj 
entreated  for  schools  and  roads,  oflering  to  pay,  according  to  their 
respective  meanst  for  the  education  of  their  aum  ehildreny  and  to  coniri- 
bute  towards  the  expense  required  for  their  jENwr^r  neigliboure.  Ldttle 
as  has  been  effected  hitherto,  I  consider  this  delightful  £ut  as  a  splen- 
flid  triumph  in  the  cause  of  civilization ;  for  it  proves  that  a  barbarous 
and  most  prejudiced  peasantry  can,  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  yean, 
and  under  a  very  defective  system,  not  only  be  convinced  of  the 
advantages  attending  even  an  imperfect  education,  but  now  beoome 
advocates  for  the  extension  of  its  benefits  to  others. 

^  In  the  knowledge  that  this  admirable  spirit  is  almost  general 
among  the  peasantry,  I  feel  certain  that,  instead  of  three  or  four  hun* 
dred,  at  least  two  thousand  might  be  placed  in  the  schools,  who  ought 
not  only  to  be  educated  in  the  usual  branches  of  learning,  but  also  m 
their  religious  and  moral  duties,  the  elements  of  horticulture  and 
agriculture,  a  knowledge  of  their  rights  as  citizens,  and  of  such  looal 
laws  as  more  immediately  afiect  the  agricultural  proprietor. 

^  I  know  of  no  measure  that  would  so  readily  form  and  elevate  the 
very  debased  character  of  this  naturally  clever  people." 
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tish  system  of  needle-work,"  which  the  mistress  her- 
self had  learnt  from  a  translation  made  from  the 
English  into  modem  Greek  by  the  judge  of  the  island. 
The  scholars  were  principally  the  children  of  refugees 
from  the  Morea,  then  invaded  by  the  Egyptians 
under  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  frx>m  the  islands  of  the 
Archipehgo.  Neatly  dressed  in  the  particular  costume 
of  their  respectiye  natiye  places,  they  presented  a  very 
smgular  and  interesting  appearance ;  and  the  order  and 
propriety  observed,  and  the  advances  which  they  had 
made  in  the  course  of  from  two  to  three  years,  were 
highly  creditable  to  themselves  and  their  teachers ; 
whilst  their  alacrity  and  energy  of  manner  in  apply- 
ing themselves  to  their  work,  and  in  answering  ques- 
tions when  examined,  impressed  one  strongly,  and  very 
&vourably,  in  regard  to  their  intellectual  character 
and  capacity.     From  a  return  of  Schools  in  Cerigo, 
bearing  date  of  the  31st  December  1826,  it  appears 
that  the  total  expenses  of  this  very  useful  school 
amounted  for  that   year  only  to    L.50,    lis.    7d., 
according  to  the  following  detail : — Salary  of  master, 
L.18,  4s.;  of  mistress,  L.13;   of  assistant-teacher, 
L.7,  5s. ;  house^rent,  L.4,  6s.  8d. ;  rewards  to  scho- 
lars, L.3,  15s.  6d. ;  lessons,  slates,  books,  L.4,  5s. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  tendency  there  is  in  all  usejful 
institutions  to  degenerate,  and  to  the  necessity  of  vigi- 
lant guard  over  them  to  keep  up  their  efficiency. 
Systems  of  education  are  peculiarly  prone  to  decline 
— ^to  lose  their  spirit  and  become  empty  forms.  Every 

VOL.  II.  I 
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uniyersit  J  offers  examples  of  this  in  different  d^rees. 
If,  in  consequence  of  the  exertion  of  influence,  and 
the  setting  aside  of  merit,  a  feeble  or  worthless  pro- 
fessor is  appointed  to  a  chair,  the  interests  of  the  uni- 
versity will  naturally  suffer ;  his  class  will  fall  off; 
allowance  will  be  made  in  the  examinations  for  his 
inefficiency-'-^-and  so  far  they  will  cease  to  be  a  test  of 
qualification.      If,  moreover,  from   any  cause,   the 
examiners  should  relax  in  their  important  duties,  and 
not  exercise  their  functions  with  that  impartial  and 
firm  justice  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  it  will  soon 
be  perceived  by  the  students,  and  there  will  be  a  cor- 
responding relaxation  in  their  exertions.     And   if 
favour  is  shown  on  the  part  of  the  examiners,  the 
students  will  become  more  intent  to  secure  that  than 
to  merit  distinction.     In  a  small  society,  where  inte- 
rest is  so  easily  exerted,  and  where  unusual  firmness 
is  required  to  do  justice,  in  opposition  to  the  solicita- 
tiotis  of  friends,  great  danger  may  be  apprehended 
from  &vouritism  of  this  kind,  and  from  the  dereliction 
of  duty  in  examination  for  degrees.    In  Malta,  I  have 
witnessed  the  effects;    and  what  I  have  observed 
there  have  chiefly  induced  me  to  offer  these  remarks, 
which  I  believe  to  be  applicable,  from  analogy  of 
institution,  to  the  Ionian  Islands.     In  Malta  there  is 
a  regularly  organized  university,  in  which  degrees  are 
granted  in  divinity,  law,  and  medicine,  after  exami- 
ifiiations  by  the  professors  and  by  individuals  specially 
appointed.     From  my  ofiScial  situation  &s  a  member 
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of  the  oooneil  which  had  the  saperintendence  of  the 
university,  I  had  an  opportunitj  of  watching  the 
working  of  this  system.  It  was  instructiye  to  observe 
how  careless  teaching,  and  careless  study,  and  careless 
examination  w^re  connected ;  and  how,  as  the  exa- 
minations became  more  stringent,  the  teaching  im- 
proved, and  the  students  improved.  It  was  melan- 
choly to  observe,  too,  that  tendency,  before  referred 
to,  to  favouritism,  and  consequent  ruin.  I  may  men- 
tion an  instance  in  point,  and  also  to  show  that, 
unless  there  is  firm  principle,  the  ballot  may  be 
abused,  and  become  the  means  of  mischief.  I  should 
premise,  that  the  decision  of  the  Medical  College  (as 
the  body  of  medical  examiners  is  there  called),  is  deter- 
mined by  ballot.  The  instance  was  this : — ^A  student 
for  a  medical  degree,  subjected  to  a  viva  voce  examina- 
tion, showed  himself  deplorably  ignorant ;  his  mistakes 
called  forth  remark ;  the  examiners  could  not  conceal 
their  disapprobation ;  they  expressed  it  both  by  their 
looks  and  words.  However,  as  a  matter  of  form, 
the  ballot-box  was  sent  round,  and,  strange  to  say, 
the  number  of  white  balls  prevailed.  I  took  it  for 
granted  this  was  by  mistake.  The  box  was  again 
sent  round ;  the  result  was  the  same ;  the  rejected 
by  word  and  look  was  approved  of  by  ballot.  I 
requested,  in  private,  an  explanation  from  one  of  the 
professors.  He.  candidly  said  that  he  had  put  in  a 
white  ball  against  his  conscience ;  that  he  had  been 
solicited  by  the  friends  of  the  young  man ;  that  he 
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was  kindlj  disposed  towards  him,  and  could  not  bear 
to  pain  him,  and,  as  he  expressed  it,  *'  blight  his 
prospects.*"  And  such,  probablj,  are  the  feelings 
conmionl  J,  by  which  the  welfare  of  a  school,  or  col- 
lege, or  university,  depending  on  examinations  for  its 
efficacy,  is  most  endangered  in  a  small  community. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ON  THE  CHAfiTTABLE  INSmTUTIONS  OF  THE  IONIAN 
ISLANDS. 

SmaUneaB  of  their  Number.  Monti  di  Pieti.  CiTil  Hoepitals.  La- 
natic  Afljlmn.  Desiderata  in  regard  to  Medioal  Institations. 
Foondling-Hoepital.  Remarks  relative  to  its  former  Abuses. 
Obeervations  on  the  Condition  of  the  Indi[gent  Poor.  Remarks 
on  the  Population. 

The  charitable  institutioiis  of  these  islands  are  few 
in  number,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  gene- 
rallj  of  little  efficacj.  They  are  comprised  in  a  small 
dvil  hospital,  one  in  Corfu  and  one  in  Zante ;  in  a 
foundling-hospital,  one  in  each  of  these  islands ;  in  a 
Monte  di  Pteta,  one  also  in  each ;  and  in  a  lunatic 
asylum. 

The  Monti  di  Pieta  are,  I  believe,  well  conducted, 
and  deserving  of  all  praise.  Small  sums  of  money 
are  lent  from  them  to  the  necessitous,  on  pawn  of 
articles  of  jewellery  or  wearing  apparel,  on  the 
moderate  interest  of  four  per  cent,  for  a  certain  time, 
agreeably  to  the  system  of  rules  by  which  the  busi- 
ness of  the  institution  is  strictly  conducted.  As  in 
Italy  and  in  France,  so  in  the  Ionian  Islands  and  in 
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Malta,  these  banks,  wherever  established,  have  en- 
tirely put  a  stop  to  the  business  of  pawnbrokers  in 
the  hands  of  priyate  individuals,  with  all  the  grind- 
ing evils  and  incitements  to  crime  too  often  con- 
nected with  the  system. 

The  civil  hospitals  in  Corfii  and  Zante  are  very 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  are  no- 
wise creditable  to  the  government.  A  lunatic  asylum 
has  lately  been  established  at  St  Boque,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  of  Corfu,  at  the  expense  and 
under  the  direction  of  government.  It  is  the  first 
that  has  been  opened  in  these  islands :  it  is  said  to 
be  well  founded  and  well  conducted,  and  to  give 
general  satisfaction.*  Were  hospitals  on  a  similar 
liberal  footing  established  in  the  different  islands, 
especially  in  the  larger,  and  more  especially  in  Corfu, 
the  effects  could  hardly  foil  being  in  many  respects 
beneficial,  both  directly  as  regards  affording  medical 
aid  to  the  poor,  and  indirectly  as  schools  of  medicine 
and  sufgery.  And  with  the  same  view»  also,  dispen- 
saries might  be  instituted,  of  which  at  present  there 
are  none,  and  which,  at  a  comparatively  trifling  ex- 
pense, might  be  of  great  service  to  the  lower  classes 
of  the  inhabitants,  particularly  from  the  country, 
who  at  home  are  out  of  the  reach  of  medical  advice, 

*  According  to  the  latest  infonnation  I  have  Teoeived  of  thk  ioBti- 
iutioD,  the  number  bf  patients  of  botii  sexes  is  sixi^y,  who  are  divided 
into  two  daases— one  indigent,  for  whom  no  payment  is  OMide;  the 
other,  for  whom  payment  is  made.  The  building,  it  is  said,  is  not 
sufficiently  ample  for  the  wants  of  the  islands,  seeming  thereby  to 
indicate  that  mental  disease  is  prevalent  amongst  the  inhabitants. 
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and  may  be  too  poor  to  procure  it,  were  they  to  come 
into  town  in  quest  of  it.* 

The  foundling-hospitals  in  Corfu  and  Zante  were 
for  a  long  time  in  a  very  imperfect  state ;  so  con- 
dncted  that  they  were  to  be  considered  rather  as 
positive  eidls  than  as  useful  institutions.  All  the 
infimts  brought  and  deposited  in  the  reyolving-box 
for  their  reception,  were  taken  in  without  inquiry. 
They  were  said  to  be  of  three  classes :  illegitimate 
offipring  of  clandestine  amours,  whose  mothers  were 
intent  on  hiding  their  disgrace;  the  ofi&pring  of 
women  of  the  town,  careless  of  their  children,  and 
considering  them  a  burden;  and  thirdly,  those  of 
poor  married  women,  who  from  their  poverty  had 
difficulty  in  rearing  them,  and  who  hoped,  by  collu- 
sion, to  have  them  sent  them  to  nurse.  The  mortality 
amongst  these  infimts,  forsaken  by  their  parents,  was 
appalling :  in  a  paper  before  me,  on  the  subject,  it  is 
stated  that  the  deaths  which  took  place  amongst  them 

*  As  regardB  medical  relief  for  the  poor  and  working  classea,  Malta 
may  be  very  adyantageonaly  compared  with  the  Ionian  Islands.  The 
civil  hospital  in  Valetta,  supported  by  government,  yearly  receives 
about  9000  patients;  no  one  requiring  medical  aid  who  applies,  is 
refused  admission, — no  certificate,  no  recommendation  is  requisite. 
The  dispensary  in  Valetta,  instituted,  at  my  suggestion,  has  not  been 
less  extensive  in  its  operation :  at  the  cost  of  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  (I  write  from  recollection),  it  has  afforded  aid  to  above  four 
thousand  poor  people  yearly.  In  the  civil  hospital,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people  are  as  amply  provided 
for  as  their  bodily ;  four  chaplains  are  attached  to  the  establishment, 
one  of  whom  is  always  on  duty,  at  night  as  well  as  by  day,  having  an 
apartment  in  the  building. 
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in  five  years,  ending  the  1st  May  1835,  amounted  to 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  those  received ;  and  that  firom 
the  31st  May  1835  to  the  31st  October  1837,  the 
number  of  deaths  had  been  fifty,  namely,  twenty  male 
infants  and  thirty  females.*  The  writer  of  the  paper 
in  question,  pointing  out  the  bad  effects  of  the  old 
system,  in  relation  to  the  cloak  it  afforded  to  licen- 
tiousness and  the  deadening  of  moral  principle  and 
natural  affection,  and  urging  reform,  powerfully  com- 
bats the  argument,  that  an  alteration  might  lead  to 
child-murder,  by  the  remark,  of  the  almost  impossi- 
bility of  the  crime  ever  being  so  destructive  of  human 
life  as  the  existing  remedy.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
evils  of  this  institution  in  the  past  tense,  with  the 
hope  that  they  are  past :  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  in  a 
recent  speech  to  the  parliament,  alludes  to  some 
reform  having  been  made,  and  to  a  complete  reform 
which  he  contemplated. 

The  Ionian  Islands  are  without  any  legal  provision 
for  the  destitute  poor;  they  are  entirely  without 
almshouses,  or  a  place  of  any  description  for  the 
reception  of  paupers.  Baron  Theotoki,  under  the 
head  of  *^  Enfans  Abandonnes,^'  remarks : — **  H  y  en 

*  In  Malta,  the  mortality  in  the  fbnndling-ho^ital,  for  many 
yean,  was  as  great,  I  beliere,  as  in  the  Ionian  Idanda,  so  lo^g  aa 
goats'  milk  was  given  to  the  infants.  Before  I  left  the  island,  a 
reform  was  attempted,  nnrses  were  provided,  bnt  not  libendly,  <Hie 
nnrse  oocasionaUy  having  had  to  snekk  two  children.  Establishments 
of  this  kind  seem  to  be  doomed  to  mismanagement  and  abase,  aa  if 
labouring  under  a  curse,  and  who  shaU  say  not  merited,  as  in  their 
general  tendency  likely  to  do  much  more  evil  than  good. 
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a  une  bonne  quantite  (de  5  jusqu'  a  10  et  12  ans)  qui 
oourent  la  ville,  et  couchent  sur  la  pave,  puisqu'il 
n'y  a  point  d'etablissement  oft  Ton  puisse  les  re9e- 
Toir.**  He  adds, — "Kaatuce,  reflfronterie,  Tescro- 
qnerie,  la  mendicite,  tirent  d*ici  leur  origine."*  The 
poor  in  distress  are  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
casual  charity,  and  are  under  the  necessity  of  becom- 
^g  ^gg^^*  ^^  churches,  it  is  true,  collections  ajre 
made  for  their  relief;  but  although  it  is  said  the  ser- 
vice is  often  disturbed  by  the  importunity  of  beggars, 
— the  amount  contributed  is  so  inconsiderable  as  not 
to  be  deserying  of  mention.  From  his  addresses  to 
the  parliament,  the  late  Lord  High  Commissioner,  Sir 
Howard  Douglas,  appears  to  have  been  ftdly  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  some  active  measures  being  taken 
to  afford  relief  to  the  poor,  and  seems  to  have  had  in 
contemplation  the  establishing  of  almshouses,  and 
providing  constant  funds  for  their  maintenance*! 

*  Details  snr  CoifoD,  p.  110. 

t  8ir  Charles  Napier  considers  the  reyenue  from  the  conyent-lands 
as  the  appropriate  means  for  supporting  the  poor.  He  says,  these 
posseasions,  which  are  extensiTe,  ^^  have  been  acquired  in  legacies 
made  by  the  derout  and  the  repentant,  for  the  use  of  the  poor;  To 
this  use  (he  adds)  I  applied  them,  and  had  I  not  been  interfered 
with,  there  would  have  been,  in  a  few  years,  no  destitute  person  in 
Cephalonia."  And,  in  another  place,  he  says  z-r*^  Had  it  been  con- 
tinned  six  years,  no  labourer  in  Cephalonia  would  have  been  without 
a  competence ;  by  which  I  mean,  that  erery  industrious  man  might 
haye  a  cottage  of  his  own,  a  garden  of  his  own,  be  able  to  buy  a 
pound  of  bread  for  1^.,  a  pound  of  meat  for  2^.,  and  a  bottle  of 
wine  for  Id., — ^in  all,  fid.  a-day;  and  receive  from  lOd.  to  16d.  a-day 
for  his  labour.  When  it  is  recoUected  that  no  firing  and  very  little 
dothing  are  purchased  in  this  hot  climate,  and  that  a  Cephalonian 
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One  poor-house,  I  am  infonned,  he  did  establish  at 
Corfu,  on  a  small  scale,  by  waj  of  trial,  before  his 
departure,  which,  if  report  be  correct,  has  since  been 
abolished,  md  its  inmates  turned  out.  As  the  pro- 
portional population  is  small,  and  wages  high,  and 
subsistence  cheap,  the  number  of  beggars  is  incon- 
siderable, and  the  evils  of  unrelieved  distress  of  no 
great  amount,  otherwise,  probably,  their  correction 
would  have  been  sooner  attended  to. 

The  population  of  the  Ionian  Islands  are  an  ex- 
ample of  a  people  left  to  the  natural  checks,  moral 
and  physical,  to  its  augmentation,  and  they  appear  to 
be  perfectly  adequate.  As  regards  numbers,  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  has  been  any  considerable  increase 
during  the  last  century,*  or  any  material  improvement 

baa  no  rent  to  pay,  I  think  this  as  goo4  a  condition  as  any  laboaring 
ipan  can  expect,  in  addition  to  certain  refage  in  a  convent,  when  dis- 
abled by  bodily  affliction.  And,  there  may  be  added,  that  every 
doUar  he  saves,  he  can,  at  once,  tnm  to  profit  in  small  mercantile 
^pecnlations.  I  maintain  what  a  long  residence  in  the  island  haa  con- 
yinced  me  to  be  practicable ;  but  till  the  peasant  is  liberated  from 
the  giasp  of  oppression,  and  agriculture  taught,  this  state  of  ease  will 
not  hare  place.  Poverty  and  idleness  will  continue,  and  must  con- 
tinue." 

*  Baron  Theotoki  expresses  an  opinion  to  the  same  efiect ;  he  ob- 
serves, in  the  absence  of  positive  iacts  dedncible  from  accurate  regis- 
ters, that  all  that  is  known  leads  to  the  belief^  1«/,  that  the  number 
of  births  does  not  exceed  the  number  of  deaths ;  2^  that  a  very  ]ai*ge 
number  of  children  die  under  the  age  of  fourteen;  Qd,  that  a  large 
number  of  women  die  in  child-bed,  particularly  in  the  towns ;  4fA, 
that  in  the  country,  six  marriages  take  place  in  every  thousand  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  in  the  city  four ;  6thy  that  in  the  country  each 
marriage  gives  six  children,  and  in  the  town  four. 
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of  conditioD.  High  wages  have  commonlj  been  met 
by  idleness;  a  mild  temperature  bj  malaria;  fruitful- 
ness  of  mothers  in  the  labouring  class,  b  j  carelessness 
towards  their  oflipring,  and  great  mortality  in  early 
life.  In  the  upper  classes,  not  ezposecl  to  these  phy- 
sical checks,  others  haye  acted  and  have  had  a  similar 
effect,  especially  celibacy  and  late  marriages.  Baron 
Theotoki,  mider  the  head  of  **  Celibataires,"  gives  a 
striking  picture  of  the  consequences,  amongst  which 
he  enumerates  the  degeneracy  of  some  fiunilies,  the 
total  extinction  of  others,  and  a  miserable  state  of 
society  from  an  accumulation,  in  a  small  city,  of  old 
maids  imd  old  beaus.*  He  contrasts  the  town  with 
the  country,  in  which,  he  says,  celibacy  is  almost 
entirely  unknown,  and  where  even  most  of  the  priests 
are  married,  as  were  also  commonly,  of  old,  the  saints, 
martyrs,  and  bishops. 

*  ^  L'effet  le  plus  pemideuz  de  oe  systdme  est  qu'  un  mlUier  de 
femmes  bien  n^es,  ne  pouyant  pas  se  marier  ayantagteasement,  et 
n  aimant  pas  desoendre  de  la  oondition  oii  le  eort  lea  a  plac^  de- 
meaient,  aana  nn  ^tat  positif  dans  la  Boci^t^.  Or  I'liiflQence,  dam  une 
petite  Viiky  de  cette  masse  de  Tieilles  yierges,  rey^ches  et  haigneuses 
(ajontee  k  la  oommunaiit^  laique  des  yieux  gar90iis,  d^gout^s  d'aUer 
&  la  quite  d'aye&tores^  au  milieu  d'un  monde  qui  ne  leur  appartient 
point,  et  qui  ne  yeut  plus  deux)  est  fiidle  k  deduire."— Op.  Cit.  p.  125. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  GENERAL  CONDITION  OP  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  THE   IONIAN  ISLANDS. 

General  Resemblance  of  the  People  of  the  different  Islands.  Points 
of  Difierence.  Habits  and  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants  diyided 
into  Classes.  Notice  of  the  Principal  Towns ;  of  the  Houaes  of 
the  Upper  Class;  their  Fnmitore  and  Household  Economy. 
Amusements  and  Recreations.  Dress  of  the  Peasantiy.  Other 
particnlars  respecting  them.  Numerous  Holidays.  Neglect  ai 
the  Sabbath.  Condition  of  the  Women.  Marriage  Rites.  Fu- 
nerals. Neglected  State  of  Graye-yards^  and  Want  of  Respect 
to  the  Dead.  Remarks  on  the  Character  of  the  People.  Extracts 
from  Authors,  relatire  to  the  same,  contrasted. 

A  PEOPLE  speaking  the  same  language,  belonging  to 
the  same  race,  inhabiting  islands  similar  in  climate, 
and  generally  similar  in  soil  and  productions,  under 
the  control  of  one  government,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  same  religious  as  well  as  civil  institutions, 
may  be  expected  to  exhibit  one  character,  or  that 
general  similarity  of  manners,  habits,  and  modes  of 
thinking  and  acting,  which  constitutes  national  cha- 
racter. As  far  as  my  observations  extended,  such  a 
similarity  exists  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands,  with  some  modifications,  however,  and  dif- 
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ferenoes,  probably  justly  referable  to  what  is  peculiar 
in  the  circumstances  or  condition  of  the  people  of 
the  different  islands,  and,  in  some  instances,  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  same  island. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  are  more  ignorant  and  ruder,  and 
more  primitive  in  their  manners,  than  those  of  the 
towns ;  and  that,  amongst  the  former,  the  difference 
in  these  particulars  is  most  strongly  marked  amongst 
the  mountaineers  and  the  dwellers  in  the  small  islands 
off-the  coasts  of  the  larger  ones,  in  both  which  situa- 
tions there  is  much  seclusion,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances are  equally  unfavourable  to  change  and  to 
improvement. 

Of  the  larger  islands  generally  considered,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  southern  ones,  in  which  the  currant- 
vine  is  cultivated,  are  held  to  be  more  industrious, 
active,  and  intelligent,  than  those  of  the  northern,  in 
which  the  olive  is  the  principal  produce, — ^which,  too, 
IB  no  more  than  might  be  expected,  taking  into 
account  how  habits  are  formed,  and  how  the  one 
species  of  cultivation  requires,  and  therefore  promotes, 
industry, — and  how  the  other,  requiring  but  little 
labour  and  exertion,  has  a  contrary  effect. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  olive-growing  islands, 
those  of  Paxo  are  considered  as  distinguished  for 
mild  and  amiable  manners,  and  for  absence  of  vice. 
Their  olive-plantations  are  better  attended  to  than 
those  of  Corfu  and  Santa  Maura,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  more  attention  to  them  being  absolutely 
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necessary,  the  trees  being  planted  not  in  plains  and 
in  a  deep  soil,  where  neglect  can  foe  borne,  bat,  as 
already  observed,  in  little  terraces,  amongst  rocks, 
cut  out  of  the  steep  sides  of  hills.  The  fruit,  too,  is 
more  carefully  gathered  and  is  better  preserved,  and 
the  oil  made  is  of  a  superior  quality  and  higher  price ; 
and  the  consequence  of  this  is  (most  of  them  being 
small  proprietors),  that  they  are  in  easy  circumstances, 
favourable  for  that  character  which  they  have  earned 
by  their  conduct. 

Tt  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Cephalonia  and  of  Ithaca  have  shown  a  more 
enterprizing  spirit  than  any  of  the  other  islanders, 
leading  them  to  engage  in  adventure  and  foreign 
commerce;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  the  Cepha- 
loniots  have  also  shown  more  freedom  of  will  and 
love  of  liberty,  prompting  them  to  resist  oppression 
and  to  break  out  into  acts  of  insubordination ;  and 
that  the  natives  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Zante, 
of  Santa  Maura,  of  Ithaca,  and  of  Cerigo,  partake 
more  or  less  of  the  same  character.  The  disposition 
to  freedom  and  license  in  these  people,  has  been  fos- 
tered by  circumstances ;  without  fortresses  excepting 
on  a  small  scale,  and  of  little  strength ;  never  occu- 
pied by  any  large  military  force,  they  have  been  very 
much  their  own  masters ;  and  from  their  vidnity  to 
continental  Greece,  and  t^onstant  intercourse  with 
that  country  (that  land  of  liberty  of  old,  and  of 
license  in  modem  times,  under  the  Turkish  yoke), 
they  have  probably  been  infected  by  example,  to  hold 
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authority  light  and  hold  law  in  contempt.   Till  within 
a  few  years,  arms  were  generally  carried   by  the 
people — ^the  gun,  the  sword,  and  dagger — ^in  the  use 
of  which  they  were  dexterous.     This  circumstance, 
too,  it  need  hardly  be  remarked,  promoted  turbu- 
lence and  insubordination.     The  klepthes  (the  re- 
putable robbers,  aS  they  esteemed  themselves),  of  the 
mountains  of  Zante,  and  of  the  adjoining  islands 
before  enumerated,  identified  themselTes  with  those 
of  Albania,  and  are  said,  for  many  years,  during  the 
period  of  Venetian  rule,  to  have  taken  common  part 
with  them.     Moreover,  the  kind  of  feudal  syst^Q 
which  prevailed  in  the    larger  islands,   and  most 
strongly  in  the  largest  of  all  Cephalonia,  in  which  a 
few  great  landed-proprietors  were  almost  independ- 
ent, and  were  disposed  to  make  their  will  their  law, 
must  have  conduced,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to 
impart  that  character  to  the  inhabitants  which  has 
just  now  been  alluded  to.* 

*  Sir  Charles  Napier,  in  his  work  on  the  Ionian  Islands,  strongly 
depicts  the  feudal  state  in  Cephalonia,  especiaUy  in  the  following 
passage : — ^  The  reader  most  know  that,  in  Cephalonia,  every  yil* 
lage  chiefly  consists  of  a  family,  and  generally  bears  the  fianily 
name ;  the  peasants  aU  live  in  Tillages ;  no  man  ventures  to  live  in 
an  isolated  house ;  to  mutual  defence  every  member  of  the  family  is 
pledged ;  each  village  has  one  or  two  feudal  chiefs,  whose  influence 
extends  over  one  or  sevend  villages;  when  there  are  two  chiefs  in  the 
same  vUlage,  there  are  generaUy  two  factions  (for  these  chiefs  seldom 
srneU  to  the  same  rose,  as  the  kings  of  Brentford  did),  and  the  force 
of  this  feudal  influence  may  be  judged  of  by  the  foUowing  anec- 
dote :— When  I  was  first  appointed  Resident  of  Cephalonia,  an  officef 
on  public  duty  (named  Maclean)  was  vefy  much  insulted  by  some 
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As  regards  the  maimers  and  habits  of  the  diflferent 
classes  of  which  the  population  of  these  islands  con- 
sists, marked  differences,  of  course,  are  observable. 

The  higher  class,  those  constituting  the  gentry, 
many  of  them  of  Italian  descent,  and  commonly 
speaking  the  Italian  language,  are  so  very  Italian  as 
to  have  called  forth  the  remark  on  the  part  of  the 
Baron  Theotoki,  that  a  strange)*  coming  amongst 
them  would  have  difficulty  in  believing  them  to  be 
Greeks.*  This  observation^  however,  it  should  be 
mentioned,  was  made  of  the  Corfiots ;  it  is  less  appli- 
cable to  persons  of  the  same  order  in  Zante,  Gepha- 
Ionia,  and  Ithaca,  and  least  of  all  to  the  ladies  of 
these  islands.  That  it  should  apply  rather  to  the 
men  is  what  might  be  expected,  considering  that  very 

men  of  a  village,  who,  indeed,  wonld  have  knocked  him  on  the 
head,  had  not  his  presence  of  mind  and  resolution  saved  him.  I  hap- 
pened to  he  at  dinner  with  the  Countess  Anino  (to  whom  this  village 
helongs,  a  lady  meriting  that  I  should  speak  of  her  with  the  greatest 
respect,  as  one  whose  character  is  as  nohle  as  her  rank  is  dtstin- 
gnished),  when  a  message  came  to  her  from  tlie  village,  to  inform 
her  of  the  quarrel,  and  to  know  if  she  chose  to  allow  the  government 
to  arrest  the  culprits  or  not ;  her  answer  was,  '  thtU  thep  were  to  obeg 
the  government^  even  if  it  demanded  their  sucking  MidrenJ  The  mes- 
sage and  the  answer  exhibit  the  state  of  society.  The  Countess 
Anino  is  the  greatest  feudal  proprietor  in  the  island,  and  could,  at 
any  moment,  have  opposed  the  government  with  four  thousand  men." 
*  The  Baron  Theotoki  calls  the  Italian  spoken  ^  un  jargon  poisssrd 
tir^  du  patois  Venitien  ;"  and  patriotically  remarks,  after  oommentiog 
on  the  evil  influence  of  the  practice,  '^  Point  de  langue  nationale — 
Point  de  Patrie,"  adding—- <^  II  suffira  de  dire,  pour  dire  asses,  que  les 
Strangers  qui  arrivent  dans  cette  ville  ont  de  la  peine  4  cioire,  que 
la  noblesse  y  soit  grecque." 
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many  of  the  gentlemen,  and  the  most  influential^  all 
who  have  been  well  educated,  hitherto  received  their 
education  in  Italy;  and  that  from  Italy,  ahnostex- 
clofflTely,  has  been  introduced  all  that  has  given  them 
distinction,  whether  titles,  or  literature,  or  music,  and 
even  furniture  and  dress. 

Comparing  the  individuals  of  this  class  in  the  dif- 
ferent ishiids,  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  those  of 
Corfu  are  most  Italian,  those  of  Zante  most  Levan- 
tine, and  those  of  Cephalonia  and  Ithaca  most  Greek. 
In  Corfu,  long  a  garrison  town,  and  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, there  is  a  freedom  in  society,  and  an  easy 
intercourse,  quite  unknown  in  the  other  islands. 
There  a  gentleman  may  paya  morning  visit  to  a  lady 
without  impropriety.  In  Zante,  where  the  society 
has  been  left  very  much  to  itself,  there  is  great  re- 
straint, especially  in  relation  to  the  sex ;  and  to  call 
on  a  Zantiot  lady  would  be  considered  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  good-breeding,  and  probably  might  be 
held  to  be  an  insult.  In  the  other  islands  there  is  a 
medium ;  the  intercourse  is  less  formal  and  restrained 
than  in  the  one,  and  less  free  and  more  ceremonious 
than  in  the  other ;  the  ladies  are  not  excluded  from 
society,  nor  are  they  objects  of  gallantry ;  they  have 
never  been  accustomed  to  their  cavalier  serventCy^  as 


*  The  Baron  Theotoki  mentioiis  this  trait  of  Iub  oolintiywckmen  of 
the  higiier  class  in  CoiAi— bat  for  their  credit,  I  am  glad  to  say,  in 
the  past  tense— with  some  other  particolars  not  reflecting  credit  on 
them,  and  in  accordance  with  the  common  opinion  of  their  being 
addicted  to  gaUantry.  He  slates  that,  besides  thinking  it  improper  to 
VOL.  II.  K 
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in  Corfd;  nor  haye  thej  been  under  the  n^oessitj  of 
paying  visits^  Bhnt  up  4nd  concealed  in  littefi  and 
sedan-chairs  as  in  Zante.*  As  hitherto,  the  best  prtrt 
of  fbmale  education  has  been  neglected  in  these 
islands-^^he  cultitation  of  their  minds — their  intel- 
lectual  and  moral  improvement^— it  is  not  surprising 
that  thej  have  taken  no  worthy  part  in  society,  and 
exercised  no  -worthy  influence,  and  that  th^  tone  of 
society  has  been  very  defective,  either  stupid  and 
uninteresting,  or  divolous  and  too  often  dissipated. 

In  the  habits  of  life  of  this  class  there  is  nothing 
very  peculiar  or  distinctive  £rom  the  Italians.  Their 
hours  of  eating  are  early,  as  in  the  south  of  Europe 
generally ;  a  cup  of  ooflfee  or  of  chocolate,  with  a  bis- 
cuit, constitutes  their  ordinary  breakfast  at  rising; 
about  one  o'clock  they  sit  down  to  dinner ;  and  after 
dinner  indulge  in  a  siesta,  repiosing  in  bed  until  about 
five ;  when  they  rise,  the  men  smoke  two  or  three 
cigars;  and  take  a  cup  of  coffee  and  dress;  after 

go  oat  with  their  hoshands,  and  that  each  required  an  estaUiahed 
eavaUere  iervente;  they  painted  their  cheeks,  stained  their  hair  and 
eyo-lashea ;  and  avoided  snekling  their  children,  from  a  fear  of  spoiliag 
their  forms.^?.  76. 

*  This  is  mentioned^  by  Ck>nte  Paolo  Mercati,  in  the  little  work 
already  referred  lo.  He  notices  the  retured  habits  of  the  ladies  of  Zante 
as  the  most  remarkable  drcumstance  in  the  society  of  that  place ;  add- 
ing, that  young  ladies  betrothed  are  not  permitted  to  see  their 
destined  husbands  till  three  days  before  the  celebration  of  the  mar^ 
xiage  rites.  They  spend  their  time  chiefly  in  their  own  apartments, 
in  company  with  their  diildreii  and  female  servanta,  einployed  in 
needle-work,  especially  embroidery ;  gomg  out  seidom,  ezoeptii^  to 
church,  and  there  aoeommodated  with  a  gallery  apart,  oonoealed  by 
a  close  lattice- work  from  the  male  congregation  below. 
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wbich  they  walk  or  ride,  and  spend  the  remainder  of 
the  eyening  till  eleven,  twelve,  or  one  o'clock,  either 
in  conversation,  play,  or  reading,  as  each  may  feel 
inclined.  They  are  fond  of  cards  and  games  of  chance, 
as  are  the  generality  of  idle  people ;  and  they  9M 
also  fond  of  fieldnsports,  and  are  keen  eacciatori. 

Their  dwellings  may  be  briefly  mentioned.  They, 
too,  accord  ivith  the  Italian  style ;  g^erally  much 
alike, — they  vary,  however,  in  quality  in  the  towns  of 
the  different  islands. 

Zante,  in  any  part  of  Europe,  would  be  considered 
as  a  handsome  town.  Subject  to  earthquakes,  from 
which  it  has  so  often  suffered,  unusual  care  has  been 
taken  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings ;  they  are 
eommonly  strongly  built,  of  a  light  freestone ;  the 
streets  are  regular  and  well-disposed ;  and  the  houses 
generally  good,  and  convenient,  and  well  fitted  for 
a  warm  climate. 

The  town  of  Corfu  does  not  admit  of  the  same 
praise.  Beautifully  situated,  and  picturesque  in 
appearance,  it  is  generally  ill  built.  The  Baron  The- 
otoki  passes  his  censure  on  it — on  its  irregular  and 
narrow  streets, — ^till  recently,  ill  lighted  and  extremely 
dirty.*    **  The  houses  ill  built,  of  brick  or  rubble ; 

*  Botta,  in  Ids  acconnt  of  Ck>Tfa,  written  shordy  before  tlie  idends 
came  under  Britidi  protection,  specially  notices  the  filtliy  condition 
of  the  town,  when  expressing  soiprise  at  its  oompaiatiye  healthiness, 
notwithstanding  oerndn  apparent  causes  to  the  contnuy,  wliieh  he 
euttmeittles : — 

**  A  ci6  si  dere  i^migne,  che  h  grande  rimmondizie  di  essa  cittit, 
non  nsando  quegli  abitanti  niasana  diligensa  per  trasportare  via  le 
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without  conveniences ;  the  apartments  small;  with- 
out courts,  or  cellars,  or  gardens,  or  stables,  or  chim- 
neys ;  ill  floored ;  with  bad  exposures,  unprotected 
equally  from  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  rigour  of 
winter.'** 

The  other  towns  approach  more  or  less  to  these 
two  in  their  character.  Argostoli  and  Lixuii  are 
substantially  built,  and  have  a  fair  proportion  of  good 
and  commodious  houses ;  as  has  also  the  beautifully- 
situated  little  town  of  Vathi,  in  Ithaca,  combining  in 
its  character  in  perfection  the  sea-port  and  the  coun- 
try town  or  village.  Vessels,  on  one  side,  moored 
close  to  its  houses,  and  thrusting  their  bowsprits  into 
the  street,  pleasantly  contrasted  with  vineyards  and 
gardens  skirting  and  indenting  it  on  the  other,  both 
characteristic  of  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  natives, 
most  of  whom  are  sailors  till  thirty  or  forty,  and 
afterwards  cultivators — cultivating  some  little  pro- 
perty which  their  earnings  have  enabled  them  to 
purchase. 

In  all  the  towns  the  houses  are  without  fire-places 
in  the  sitting-rooms ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  obliged 
to  trust  to  warm  clothing  as  a  protection  from  the 

sozznre,  che  dalle  finestre  sogliono  per  ogni  dove  gettaie  nelle  oontrade ; 
ond'd,  che  non  puoi  dare  dne  paasi  per  una  qualche  contrada,  senaa  che 
t'incontri  o  in  un  mucchio  di  escrementi,  o  in  una  fogna  che  sbocca,  e 
che  ti  mandano  al  naso  un  orribile  lezzo." 

*  Op.  Cit.,  p.  22.  Improvements  in  the  town  of  Corfu  are  now  in 
progress,  and  very  great  ones,  I  am  informed,  are  planned,  especiaUy 
the  building  of  a  new  street  on  the  sea-shore,  in  the  direction  of  Cms- 
trades.    This,  indeed,  is  commenced. 
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cold  of  T?iiit6r,  or  to  unwholesome  charcoal  fires'  in 
biasders.  The  writer  whom  I  have  so  often  quoted 
phoes  in  the  list  of  prejudices  the  aversion  of  the 
bigher  class  of  his  countrymen  to  a  fire.*  The  towns, 
too,  have  other  &ults  in  common — ^greatly  interfering 
with  health  and  comfort,  and  that  propriety  and 
cleanliness  so  conducive  to  both.  I  allude  chiefly  to 
the  want  of  sewers — ^to  means  of  receiving  and  carry- 
ing off  filth  and  impurities — and  to  a  due  supply  of 
that  first  necessary  of  life,  water.  In  Corfii,  where 
these  evils  were  most  felt,  there  the  correction  of 
them  has  been  first  begun.  Thanks  to  Sir  Frederick 
Adam,  that  town,  as  has  been  abeady  noticed,  is  now 
abundantly  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  an  acque- 
duct,  as  is  also  Zante ;  and  other  improvements  are 
in  progress. 

Of  the  furniture  of  their  houses,  and  the  manner 
of  keeping  them  in  regard  to  neatness  and  cleanliness, 
little  can  be  said  in  compliment*  The  furniture  is 
commonly  old,  often  mean  and  ricketty,  and  rarely 
elegant.  The  floors  are  commonly  uncarpeted  and 
unwashed.  It  is  mentioned  by  Polybius  that  the  sup- 
posed crime  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  of  poisoning  Ara- 

*BBTon  Theotoki>  after  ennmemting  some  of  their  pTejudices,  pro* 
oeeds — ^  Lee  aatres  Bont,  de  croiie  qne  les  vents  da  Sad,  et  lee  hivers 
plaTieax  eont  atiles ;  de  pr6f6rer  lee  petites  chambreB  aax  grandes ; 
de  ae  sorcharger  dliabits,  et  de  loords  nianteaux ;  de  craindre  le  fi9u, 
et  de  ne  point  8  approcher  dee  chemin^es."  He  adds — *'  Tout  cela 
oependant  nest  que  la  portage  de  la  ville,  et  de  sea  alentoun.  Les 
habitans  de  la  campagne  au  contraiie  aiment  le  fen,  et  preferent  le 
tenia  see  ^  Xhoinide,  qa'  ils  appellant  aatrphsj  jNwrH."— P.  76. 
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tus,  was  disoovered  by  the  peculiar  a>ppeaiaiioe  of  tiie 
little  of  the  hitter  when  he  was  ill,  attractiiig  the 
attention  of  an  old  sarratit  aa  it  hung  firotn  the  wall. 
This.is  a  trait  o£  want  of  delioaoy  and  of  cleanlineas 
in  the  ancient  Greeks ;  and  the  same  may  be  remaik- 
ed  amongst  the  modems,  who  spit,  not  only  on  the 
floora  of  their  rooms,  but  when  in  bed,  like  the  sick 
Aratus,  against  the  walls.*  And  even  in  some  of  the 
best  houses,  certain  insects,  which  with  us  are  conai- 
dered  as  disreputable,  are  ni>t  uncommon,  nor  are  they 
held  in  abhorrenccf  But  in  these  circumstances 
the  people  of  the  Ionian  Islands  are  not  peculiar ;  in 

*  The  Baitm  Theoloki,  qpeakitigx>f  the  prajudioes  of  Ub  oovntiy- 
meiu  aUndes  to  this  habit,  ezpreanng,  at  the  same  time,  his  oi^nion 
that  the  English  abstain  firom  it,  not  because  they  mind  filing  their 
carpets,  as  b  commonly  thought,  bnt  really  firom  a  sense  of  propriety 
and  regard  for  health.  His  words  are— ^  Un  autre  pr6jiig4,  tB&»-r6- 
pandn,  et  bien  contraire  ik  la  sant6,  o'est  de  cracher  sans  cosso,  dans  la 
cndnte  que  la  salive  n'aille  affoiblir  I'estomac ;  tandis  que  oette  liqaeur 
r^solntive  M  trop  pr^defiz  pour  ne  pas  etre  m6nag6e.  G^n^rale- 
ment  on  (»olt,  que  lee  Anglolfei  ^e  erstehent  jamais,  de  pour  de  g4ter 
leur  tapis :  oe  qui  n'est  nulloneBt  vrai ;  car  c'ert  plutdt  par  ce  qu'ils 
trouvent  dans  cette  habitude,  quelque  chose  de  contraire,  autant  i  la 
biens^anoe,  qu'lk  la  sant6.  Et  je  pense  qu'ik  ont  grande  raison."-— 
P.  77.  This  habit  of  spitting  on-  the  llbon,  'it  may  be  remarked,  fa 
very  commonly  associated  with  the  absence  of  carpets — ^whjeh,  no 
doubt,  gare  rise  to  the  ftiiey  of  the  Fenian  Greeks,  alkided  to  by  the 
Baron  Theotoki.  fizceptii^  the  Tuirke,  I  know  no  other  people  of 
the  south  and  east  of  Europe  who  «oedid  with  the  Si«^  hi  tkeir 
aversion  to spittiog-^and  they  u^e'oarpets. 

t  The  Baron  Theotoki,  describihg  the  prbgnostks  of  the  naaou 
in  Corfu,  mentions-*^^  Les  pays  ans  connoissent  que  le  tems  doi  changer 
lorsqne  les  puoet  remuent  tout-i-coup,  dans  leur  sein,  ou  depnis  fe 
cou  jusqu' aux  reins." — P.  112. 
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Italy  thejr  are  much  this  same;  in  southeiu  Italy 
hardly  a  shade  better;  and  in  Sicily  as  bad.  In  no 
one  of  the  islands^  when  I  wbs  there,  was  there  a 
public  bath,  and  searb^^hiiig  was  little  in  use.* 

Their  amusements  and  recreations  are  few,  and 
commonly  little  interesting — ^little  worthy  of  a  culti- 
vated and  enlightened  society.  The  great  season  of 
gaiety  is  the  masquerading  time  of  carniTal  ;f  and  the 

*  In  diflmcliniition  to  use  the  bath^  the  Greeks  commonly,  and 
eqieciaUy  oi  the  loaian  klanidfl,  aie  etxongly  oontiasted  with  the  Turks 
and  other  oriental  people.  From  Greece  to  India,  a  rismg  gradation 
may  be  marked  in  point  of  cleanliness.  The  people  of  these  islands 
are  dirty  in  person  and  dress ;  the  lower  classes  seldom  have  recourse 
to  ablation,  sleep  in  their  dothes,  and  often  wear  them  out  without 
rJiangJT^  them.  The  Turks  are  deanly  in  their  persons,  but,  except- 
ing the  affluent,  not  in  their  clothings— their  religion  exacting  the  use 
of  the  both  and  daily  ablution,  but  not  change  of  raiment.  The  Hin- 
dus are  sempulously  clean  in  both  respects.  In  Greece  and  Turkey 
nrtam.  abound-r-fleas,  lice,  and  bugs  sadly  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
traveUer,  and  to  a  degree  that  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  the  inexpe- 
rienced. In  India,  the  exemption  from  these  insects  in  the  dwellings 
of  the  natives  (with  some  exceptions)  is  hardly  less  remarkable.  In 
Ceylon,  to  which  my  personal  e^Epcrienoc  is  limited,  I  beUeve  it  may 
be  owing  to  the  paste  of  cow-dung  with  which  the  women  fi«quently 
smear  the  floors  of  their  cottages. 

t  Daring  Camiyal-time,  especially  in  Zante,  gambling  is  practised 
to  a  great,  and  often  mmons^  extent.  The  habit,  probably,  was  derived 
from  Venice,  where,  during  this  season,  it  was  a  fiishion,  and  where, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  republic,  Daru  relates,  it  had  become  so 
serious  an  evil,  that  it  was  considered  necessary  to  prohibit  it.  We  are 
alfo  kilMmed  byhim,  that  the  prohibition  was  of  short  duBsiion :  so 
low  was  public  virtue  then  in  Venice,  that  it  .was  thought  impolitic 
to  diaimiBh  any  of  the  attractions  to  strangers  which  ;tbe  city  held 
out.  At  Aix-la-OhiqwUey  un^r  the  moral  government  of  Prussia,  the 
gaaomg-house  of  that  watering-place  is  freely  open  to  all  strangers, 
but  shut  to  the  inhabitants  and  the  officers  of  the  troops  stationed 
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other  principd  occasions  are  the  vigils  of  saints*  days 
and  their  feste.  In  all  the  Ionian  Islands  there  is 
not  a  single  place  of  public  amusement,  excepting  in 
Corfii,  where  there  is  a  theatre,  chiefly  supported  by 
government,  in  which  operas  and  ballets  are  the 
principal  performances,*  designed  to  amuse,  without 
regard  to  propriety,  and  much  less  to  moral  feeling 
and  improvement,  and  which,  it  is  presumed,  have 
exerted,  if  any,  an  injurious  influence  on  manners. 

From  the  superior  class  let  us  now  turn  to  the 
inferior,  in  which  national  character  is  better  marked^ 
and  is  more  distinct  and  entire.  The  language  which 
they  speak  is  modem  Greek,  or  Bomaick ;  their  dress, 
too,  is  like  that  of  their  countrymen  in  continental 
Greece ;  and  their  modes  of  life  and  usages,  habits 
and  manners,  are  very  similar. 

Their  dress,  both  that  of  the  men  and  women,  is 
eminently  graceful  and  picturesque  ;  similar,  and  yet 
various ;  equally  fitted  to  cover,  and  display  to  advan- 
tage the  persons  of  the  wearers.  The  articles  com- 
posing the  dress  of  the  women  in  Corfu  (where»  per- 
haps, most  attention  is  paid  to  dress,  and  it  is  most 
elaborate)  consists  of  a  short  open  habit — of  a  bat- 
toned  corslet  or  waistcoat,  and  of  a  long  full  plaited 


there;  and  no  doubt  for  the  same  reason  as  in  Venice,  not  to  render 
it  leM  ttttraetive  to  straiigen. 

*  Dee  cpiraill^ffon9^  6crit  en  trds  maiiTaiae  Italien,  qui  bleaaoient 
I'honnAtet^  et  la  modeetie,  des  farces  qui  ne  m^nagedt  point  la  pa- 
denr,  et  des  ballets  qui  iaisaient  fr^mlr  les  moeors.''  Such  is  Baron 
Theotoki's  notice  of  thein.«— Op.  Git.,  p.  68. 
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petticoat  and  short  apron^  with  sandals  or  shoes,  and 
a  bead-dress,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three  forms 
in  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  which  imparts  a 
distinctiye  appearance  to  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
northern  division,  it  is  a  white  cloth,  carefully  bleach- 
ed so  applied  as  to  form  a  kind  of  trencher-cap,  its 
broad  end  pendent  hanging  over  the  back.  In  the 
soutbem,  it  is  formed  of  yellow  muslin,  wrapped 
about  the  head  in  the  shape  of  a  turban,  and  confining 
the  long  hair.  Of  the  dress  of  the  men,  the  principal 
articles  consist  of  a  jacket,  waistcoat,  breeches  {brachi 
hrgi)  and  sash,  shoes,  or  sandals,  a  small  cap,  brown 
or  red,  frequently  confined  by  a  shawl  or  a  shawl 
turban,  worn  muffled  about  the  neck.^  Varieties  of 
dress,  aa  regards  the  forms  of  the  articles,  occur  in 
the  other  islands,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enu- 
merate. The  women,  it  may  be  mentioned,  are  fond 
of  ornaments,  which,  becomingly  applied  and  worn, 
heighten  much  the  gorgeous  effect  of  their  gala  attire, 
which  is  (rfien  in  part  richly  embroidered ;  namely, 
the  sleeyes  of  the  habit  and  the  corslet.  Their  fa- 
Touiite  ornaments  are  ear-rings  of  silver  and  gold, 
gold  chains,  necklaces,  in  the  instance  of  the  wealth- 
ier,  of  precious  stones,  pins,  brooches,  bracelets,  and 
a  silver  girdle.  A  pin,  surmounted  with  a  silver 
cock,  is  often  used  to  confine  the  folds  of  the  head- 
dress. On  public  occasions,  when  a  large  number  of 
people  are  assembled  together,  especially  at  Corfu, 
the  appearance  exhibited,  from  the  variety  and 
beauty,  and  richness  of  colouring  of  the  different 
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dresses  of  both  «ezes  is  eminently  striking^  aod 
hardly  fail  to  exeito  admiration.  A  native  Mrriter, 
who  dwells  with  .xnanifest  pleasure  on  the  iSRi]l]jeet» 
piotnres  saoh  an  assemblage,  in  summer^  which  is  the 
common  festal  season,  collected  on  the  green  tur^ 
under  the  ahade  of  an  olive-grDv^— broken  by  various 
aoeidents  of  light — and  points  it  out  laruly  as  a  soMie 
well  fitted  for  the  study  of  the  artist ;  and  eqiaeiallj, 
it  may  be  added,  when  it  is  animated  by  the  peculiar 
isii^ulw  dance  of  the  country  and  the  music  of  the 
tambourin  and  pipe. 

The  manner  of  living  of  the  small  proprietors  ^and 
the  more  substantial  individuals  of  this  dass,  diflfers 
but  little  ftom  that  of  the  higher  order ;  and  the  hours 
for  their  jepasts  are  much  the  same,  as^  indeed^  are 
those  of  the  poorest  'IHie  food  of  the  comnoion 
people  consists  chiefly  of  bread,  onions,  garlic,  cheese, 
jSardinias,  and  other  salted  >fish ;  of  oil,  "wva^  and  wild 
herbs.  In  Corfu  and  Santa  Maura,  bread  or  cake 
of  Indian  com  is  more  used  than  wheaten  bread. 
But^er's-meat  and  poultry  aie  very  little  used-^-sel- 
dom^  exx^pting  on  festal  occaaM>ns. 

They  generally  reside  in  the  villages,  probably  f<M- 
the  sake  of  greater  security  from  pirates  and  brigands, 
at  least  formerly  they  had  this  reason — ^rarely  in  de- 
tached houses.  Eadi  village  has  its.churdi  and  belfiy ; 
and  from  the  trees,  especially  the  cypress,  intermixed 
with  the  houses,  is  comoKmly  of  very  picturesque 
appearance.  In  Corfu  some  of  the  villages  are>  from 
their  fine  situation  and  the  accessories,  beautifiil  ob- 
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jKtB  in  the  hndeeape;  their  ate  is  mocrt  fieqaendj 
tahe  saiDBut  of  a  hill,  or  its  ndgb  or  steep  decHTitj, 
asd  difficult  of  access,  firom  the  nigged  nature  of  tiie 
giOHnd''— such  as  the  Tillage  of  Gsla&tiones,  in  Oorfo, 
the  subject  of  the  frontispiece  to  thi6  volume. 

Their  houses  are  commonly  substantially  built,  but 
they  seldom  contain  nmdi  fumiture.  The  labourer 
is  considered  well  off,  if,  whmi  married,  he  has  a  bed, 
formed  of  boards  and  trestles,  and  a  lai^  chest ;  in 
the  better  houses  there  may  be  a  few  tables  and  chairs. 
Their  bedding,  to  their  credit,  is  almost  invariably 
dean.  The  napkin  is  placed  on  the  plate  at  meals ; 
and,  even  in  the  country,  occasionally  silver  forks  and 
spoons  are  in  use.  Fire-places,  even  in  the  country, 
and  in  the  dwellings  of  the  opulent  farmers,  are 
rarely  seen ;  and  often  the  windows  are  unglazed. 

During  the  fine  season,  whether  glazed  or  not,  they 
are  almost  constantly  kept  open  by  day-*-allowing 
the  swallows  to  fly  in  and  out.  In  Greece,  I  may  ob- 
serve, tJiese  birds  are  almost  domestic;  cherished  and 
protected,  their  nests  are  commonly  to  be  seen  in 
the  £Birm-houses,  not  only  outside,  under  the  eaves, 
but  also  within,  in  rows  along  the  beams  of  the 
pTHicipal  room.  Their  presence  is  held  to  be  of  good 
omen ;  and  their  arrival  in  spring,  which  is  regular 
almost  to  a  day,  is  welcomed  as  such,  as  well  as  a 
proof  of  the  pleasant  time  it  ushers  in. 

The  condition  of  the  people,  as  regards  means  of 
subsistence,  varies  considerably  in  the  different  islands. 
It  is  best  in  the  southern  islands,  where  there  is  the 
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lai^gest  number  of  small  pro jmetors,  or  coloni,  and 
where  the  price  of  labour  is  highest ;  and  perhaps  worst 
in  Corfu;  but  oTen  there  the  industrious  can  easily  earn 
comfortable  support,  the  field-labourers'  pay  being,  as 
ahready  remarked,  about  fifteen-pence  a-day.  Their 
habits  are  so  frugal,  and  their  food  so  cheap,  that  it 
is  calculated  that  three  or  four  days'  work  are  suffi- 
cient to  yield  subsistence  to  a  man  and  his  fiunily. 
Such  facility  of  living  engenders  idleness,  which  is 
encouraged  by  the  monstrous  proportion  of  saints' 
days  in  the  calendar.  Amusement  is  indulged  in  by 
them  to  excess ;  I  neyer  was  amongst  a  people  so 
prone  to  it,  and  who  had  such  apparent  enjoyment  in 
their  sports.  The  dance  is  their  favourite  diversion 
in  Corfu,  in  which  both  sexes  join,  to  the  wild  music 
of  a  rustic  pipe,  and  sometimes  of  the  violin.*  In 
Zante  and  in  Cephalonia  the  wine-shop  is  more  fre- 
quented, and  boisterous  conviviality  practised ;  in  the 
streets  the  riotous  drunken  chorus  is  common,  inter- 
rupting the  better-conducted  serenaders,  who,  on  a 
fine  evening,  are  frequently  to  be  heard,  making  very 
agreeable  music, — little  parties  of  young  men,  smging 
to  the  sound  of  the  guitar,  which,  in  the  towns,  where 

*  A  rode  drum,  resembling  an  Indian  tom-tom,  is  sometimea  lued 
by  the  Tillagers.  On  one  occasion,  when  examining  the  ooaat  of 
Corfu,  on  our  boat  approaching  Point  Avilla,  the  head-man  (the  pri- 
mate) of  the  adjoining  village  came  down  with  a  party  to  oppose  our 
landing,  marching  in  mUitary  array  to  the  sound  of  the  pipe  and  tom- 
tom. The  display  of  a  Sanity  flag  averted  their  hostility,  and,  on 
landing,  we  found  them  very  civil.  Their  military  equipment  was 
sufficiently  picturesque— old  long  fowling-pieces,  powder-flasks  of 
gourds,  suspended  by  cords,  and  cane  bullet-cases. 
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Italian  music  is  cultiyated,  is,  with  the  violin,  a  fa- 
vourite instrument. 

So  many  holidays  are  made  during  the  week,  that 
it  is  not  perhaps  surprising  that  Sunday  is  hardly  kept 
holy  and  made  a  day  of  rest.  Baron  Theotoki  com- 
plains of  one  and  of  the  other,  and  points  out  the 
evils  resulting,  injurious  to  industry  and  morals ;  and 
he  holds  up  to  his  countrymen  the  example  of  Eng- 
land— recommending  that  Sunday  should  be  observed 
as  a  Sabbath,  according  to  the  law  of  Cohstlaitine,* 
and  that  the  only  other  holidays  kept  should  be  the 
canonical  ones,  which,  according  to  him,  are  not  nu- 
merous. The  just  medium  of  relaxation  and  amuse- 
ment for  the  labouring  class  is  necessarily  a  difficult 
problem.  Tn  this  country  we  have  passed  into  the 
opposite  extreme ;  the  people  are  over-tasked,  and,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  are  too  often  rendered  thereby  moody 
and  discontented,  and,  it  may  be,  dissipated  and 
seditious. 

Wherever  a  people  is  little  advanced  in  civilizsr 
tion,  the  lot  of  the  female  sex  is  commonly  hard ; 
and,  I  fear,  this  remark  holds  true  of  the  women,  at 
least  of  the  inferior  class,  in  these  islands.f    They  are 

*  ^  Que  tous  les  jogea,  tons  lea  habitans,  tous  lea  artisans,  se  zepo- 
sent  le  jour  du  soleil,  k  Pexception  seulement  desgens  de  la  o&mpagne, 
qui  pomront  irayailler  encaede  n^ceasit^  pendant  le  terns  de  la  mois- 
Bon  et  des  Tendanges,  n'^tant  pas  juste  de  laisser  p^rir  les  biens  que 
la  Providence  nous  donne."  This  quotation  is  from  the  author  refer- 
red to  above. 

t  I  have  heard  a  lady,  long  resident  in  these  islands,  and  well 
acquainted  with  female  manners,  speaking  of  the  women  generally  in 
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sulgected  to  much  domoBtic  drudgery ;  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  they  have  not  only  to  convey  water 
for  the  use  of  their  ftmUies,  bat  also  to  collect  and 
gather  wood.     Where  a.fountain  is  situated  at  a  con- 
venient distance  in  a  town  or  village,  or  its  vicinity, 
and  is  of  easy  access,  the  task  of  water-<»urrying  is  an 
easy  and  agreeable  one ;  it  is  commonly  performed 
after  sunset  or  in  the  early  morning,  and  is  made  the 
occasion  of  gossip  and  often  of  merriment.    It  is  a 
pleasant  sight  to  see  a  party  of  women,  assembled 
about  the  well  or  fountain,  waiting  their  turn,  well 
content  with  delay;  or  walking  home  in  company, 
gracefully  carrying  their  earthen-ware  pitchers,    of 
classical  forms,  nicely  poised  on  thdur  heads,  thm 
hands  and  arms  free,  if  not  employed  in  knitting  or 
spinning.    But  if  the  distance  is  considerable,  as  is 
ofben  the  case,  particularly  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  islands,  and  the  paths  steep  and  ragged,  and 
instead  of  the  earthen  vase,  supported  on  the  head, 
with  the  myrtle  branch  to  prevent  sphu^iing,  it  is 
neoessary  to  use  a  barrel  and  carry  it  on  the  back, 
then  the  labour  is  often  severe,  and  the  sight  of  the 
bent  form  toiling  under  its  burthen  is  anything  but 

Zante  and  Santa  Mama,  divide  them  into  three  daawt:  those  of  tfie 
higher  order  in  independent  circnmstanoes;  those  of  the  lower,  hav- 
ing no  objection  to  go  ont  and  be  employed  in  serviee;  and  #a  infeer- 
mediate  class,  supporting  themselyes  in  part  or  entirely  by  needle* 
work  and  embroideiy,  and  who,  like  the  upper  daas  in  these  Jalandt^ 
lead  a  very  secluded  life.  She  made  the  distinction  in  reftranoe  t0  a 
medical  officer,  who  unreasonahly  expected  tiuit  women  of  the  seoond 
class,  for  whom  he  had  to  prescribe,  should  come  to  his  iMMfutal. 
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pleasing,  as  is  also  the  effect  on  the  carriage  and 
shape  of  the  women.* 

On  the  ceremonies  of  marriage,  baptism,  and  bnrial, 
a  few  remarks  may  suffice.  They  are  peifivmed 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  Greek  Ohurdi,  occa- 
sionaOy  intenrnxed  with  supentitious  usages^  some 
of  ^iiich  probably  have  descended  from  aadent  times. 
The  priest,  in  Zante,  coBifiienoes  the  marriage-rite 
with  a  declaration  of  exooniHiimication  against  any 
enemy  of  the  betrothed,  who  may  practise  magic  to 
pievent^  a  happy  union.  On  retmming  to  his  house 
with  the  bride,  the  bridegroom  carefully  aToids  the 
way  by  which  he  came.  On  entering  the  door  of  the 
house,  the  mother  is  in  waiting  to  pres^it  a  spoonful 
of  honey  and  pomegnmste,  of  wideh  they  partakey*^ 
expressing  the  hope  Asi  they  nmy  be  as  sweet  as 
the  one  and  as  muted  as  the  other.  At  the  mar- 
riage-dinner, a  pair  of  roasted  jngeons  is  placed  before 
than,  of  which  they  eat  together,  emblematic  of  that 
love  which  becomes  the  marriagOHstate.  Even  amongst 
the  lower  classes,  marriages  are  made  by  contract, 
managed  by  the  friends,!  and  are  commonly  inde- 

*  In  nanners  this  dasB  k  oommonly  ci?il,  nipeoifiil,  and  oonrte- 
ou,  and  conse^atntly  they  appear  to  much  advantage  to  atnuigerB. 
They  are  genesaUy  a  handsome  people,  peonliarly  gnMefdl  m  their 
cttiiage,  and  eaqr  in  all  their  movements:  the  mildness  of  the  cli- 
BMle,4he  Ibrm  of  drsss,  the  light  shoe  or  sandal,  all  condnee  to  ease 
sad  gtaoefblneas  of  motion,  excepting  in  the  instances  jnst  befbie 
mentioiied,  «f  the  females  compelled  to  the  toil  of  carrying  water  and 
wood  on  the  back. 

t  Baron  Theotoki,  under  the  head  of  manriages,  remarks    **Dans 
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pendent  of  courtship ;  the  first  advance  is  made  by 
the  family  of  the  bridegroom,  and  when  preliminaries 
are  settled,  he  presents  some  trinket  to  the  bride, 
through  the  hands  of  his  mother  or  sister.  In  fixing 
her  dower,  the  articles  included  are  either  in  threes 
or  fives,  even  numbers  being  considered  unlucky. 
The  coronals  or  garlands  of  myrtle  or  olive,  which 
are  used  in  the  marriage-ceremony,  are  commonly 
carefiilly  preserved,  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  sleep- 
ing-apartment, above  the  head  of  the  bed,  sometimes 
one  on  each  side  of  a  print  of  a  patron  saint. 

The  respect  shown  to  the  dead  in  the  Ionian 
Islands  is  not  great :  the  interment  commonly  takes 
place  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  fatal  event. 
The  body,  after  having  been  washed  and  dressed  for 
the  occasion,  is  carried  on  a  bier,  the  face  exposed  to 
the  gaze  of  the  multitude.  After  the  religious  rite 
is  over,  the  most  affecting  part  is  lefb  to  hired  care, 
the  mourners  retire  before  the  body  is  committed 
to  the  earth.  The  practice  prevails  of  burying  in 
churches  ;*  the  body,  without  a  coffin,  is  deposited  in 

la  yille,  assez  g6n6Talment,  ce  sont  les  courtiers  qui  font  lea  manages, 
et  Ik  la  campagne  les  prdtres,  les  vieiUes  femmes,  et  lea  pdres  de 
fiunille  d  nne  probity  reoonnue.  Cest  qa  efiectirement  les  gens  de 
la  ville,  le  plus  soavent  iptnuent  la  dot^  et  necesBairement  s'adressent 
&  ceuz,  qui  ne  s'y  entendent  pas  mal :  les  antres  ^poutent  la  JUk^  et 
d^sirent  avoir  un  garant,  responsible  en  qaelqne  sorte,  de  aa  valenr 
personnelle.  Aussi,  sur  cent  manages  de  la  Tille,  il  y  en  a  tonjonra 
un,  romper,  cass^,  on  dissous :  et  sur  miUe  de  la  campagne,  0  y  en 
attta,  tout  an  plus  un  qui  r^clamera  les  soins  patemels  de  Fautorit^ 
eecl^siastique/— P.  120. 
*  Recently  a  cemetery  has  been  fonned  for  the  town  of  Corfo,  in 
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a  common  graye;  the  individual,  however  worthy, 
however  respected,  however  much  loved,  in  his  grave 
receives   no  marks  either  of  public  or  of  private 
regard ;  no  inscription  commemorates  his  virtues,  not 
a  stone  even  marks  the  spot.     Where  grave-yards 
are  used,  as  they  are  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
they  are  totally  neglected,  and  were  we  not  informed, 
in  passing,  of  their  object,  it  would  be  impossible, 
from  their  appearance,  to  conjecture  it.     One  of  the 
greatest   men   of  ancient  Greece   declared  to  the 
Athenian  people,  ^^  that  where  the  greatest  rewards 
are  proposed  for  virtue,  there  the  best  patriots  are 
ever  to  be  found/'    This  was  said  in  a  funeral  ora- 
tion in  honour  of  men  who  had  died  in  the  service 
of  their  country ;  how  worthy  is  this  excellent  truth 
and  noble  sentiment  of  the  attention  of  the  modems, 
especially  in  these  islands,  where  it  appears  to  be 
entirely  unknown,  or,  what  is  equivalent,  disjoined 
from  practice  and  conduct. 

Many  superstitions  are  connected  with  the  dead, 
commonly  of  a  kind  to  excite  fear  and  abhorrence, 
and  very  unworthy  of  reflecting  minds :  some  of  them 
have  been  already  alluded  to.  Probably  were  minute 
inquiry  made,  vestiges  of  ancient  usages  would  be 

the  neigfabouzliood  of  Castrades,  for  which  the  people  are  indebted, 
amongat  other  important  works,  to  Sir  Howard  Donglas.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  prejudice  against  it,  and  in  fovour  of  the  old  bad 
practice  of  bnrying  in  chnrchea,  is  wearing  away,  and  that  it  is 
lapidly  coming  into  general  use.  It  was  opened  in  September  1840; 
the  number  of  interments  in  it,  up  to  January  1842, 1  am  informed, 
hare  been  501. 

VOL.  n.  I- 
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found  to  exist  in  the  manner  of  treating  the  dead, 
notwithstanding  all  that  is  honourable  and  distinctlT^ 
has  passed  away.  I  may  mention  one  little  incident 
which  has  come  to  my  knowledge  :  in  the  island  of 
Fand,  the  friends  of  the  deceaised  who  attend  the  fu- 
neral^  before  they  part,  drink  a  portion  of  a  cup  of  wine 
in  the  church,  and  pour  the  remainder  into  the  grave. 

In  any  of  the  preceding  remarks  seeming  to  imply 
censure,  I  would  not  widi  to  be  understood  as  ex* 
pressing  an  opibion,  that  these  people  are  deficient 
in  natural  affection,  or  in  tender  regard  to  departed 
friends :  tny  remarks  are  directed  to  the  absence  of 
public  demonstrations  of  these  feelings.  According 
to  the  forms  of  th^ir  religion,  they  perform  masses 
for  the  dead ;  and  some,  it  is  said,  commemorate  the 
event  ever  after,  annually. 

As  ftirther  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  this  class, 
in  the  next  chapter  I  shall  give  an  account  of  a  little 
tour  which  I  made  through  the  moimtainous  district 
of  Zante,  in  the  summer  of  1824,  a  portion  of  the 
island  seldom  visited, — and  where,  in  consequence  of 
seclusion,  the  native  manners  are  to  be  seen  least 
adulterated. 

Of  the  moral  character  of  the  people,  of  their  vir- 
tues and  vices,  it  may  be  better  at  present  to  avoid 
discussion.  For  a  ntmiber  of  years  ill-governed, — 
subject  to  a  code  of  laws  (the  old  Venetian  laws) 
which  have  been  described  by  competent  judges  as 
disgraceftil  to  common  sense  and  justice, — ^unedu- 
cated and  ignorant, — ^under  the  influence  of  an  illi- 
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terate,  bigoted,  and  superstitious  priesthood, — it  would 
bb*nbDrt8e  reasonable  to  expect  to  find  them  distin- 
guished for  a  fine  liioral  sense,  integrity  of  purpose, 
and  correctness  of  conduct ;  6ne  might  as  well  expect 
fo  find  cleanliness  6f  habits'  hi  a  town  where  water 
is  sold,  as  was  the  case  in  Corfu  before  the  construc- 
tion of  Its  aqueduct,  or  literary  and  scientific  tasted 
and  habits,  where  thdm  are  no  instiiutions  to  form 
them.  That  they  hayle  excellent  natural  abilities,  m 
unquestionable ;  fine  senses,  Uv^ly  £eielings ;  a  great 
aptitude  to  learn.  It  msiy  be  hoped,  therefore,  that^ 
under  good  iiistitutlons,  they  will  becoiiie  an  en- 
fightened,  honest,  and  respectable  people.  The  new 
codes  of  ci^  and  criminal  law,  lately  brought  into 
tis^ — ^tbe  extension  of  education  tow  in  progress,-^ 
and  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,--^must  be 
powerfully  instrumental  in  effecting  improvement'; 
and  if  religious  and  moral  instruction  keep  pace, — Af 
the  priesthood  become  qualified  for'  their  high  oflSce; 
and  gain  the  respect  of  their  fiock,  atfd  perform  their 
duties  conscientiously, — the  regen€Mti6n  alluded  to 
can  hardly  fail  to  take  place ;  but  of^  this  latter  part; 
not  much  reasonable  hope  can  bb  entertained,  unless 
the  Greek  Church  in  th^  Ionian  Islands  is  rendered 
independent  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
of  that  injurious  influence  and  control  which  has 
been  commonly  exercised  by  him  and  his  agents,^ — 
too  often,  it  is  believed,  in  connexioil  with  political 
intrigue,  exciting  dissension,  and  occasionally  pro- 
moting conspiracy  and  rebellion. 
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The  same  motive  that  induces  me  to  avoid  the 
discussion  of  the  subjects  just  alluded  to, — ^the  moral 
features,  the  vices  and  virtues  of  this  people, — prompts 
me  to  make  some  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
others,  to  show  how  very  differently  their  character 
has  been  estimated,  and  what  very  little  reliance  is 
to  be  placed  in  sweeping  conclusions  on  points  of 
such  extreme  difficulty,  in  relation  to  the  ascertain- 
ing of  truth.  Moreover,  I  do  hope,  should  this  work 
reach  the  Ionian  Islands  and  be  read  by  any  of  their 
inhabitants,  that  both  the  accounts  of  the  vices  and 
virtues  attributed  to  them,  may  have  a  beneficial 
effect, — ^in  the  one  instance,  in  exciting  an  honest 
indignation  with  a  determination  to  prove,  by  their 
conduct,  that  they  have  been  aspersed ;  and  in  the 
other,  in  producing  an  opposite  feeling, — an  ambi- 
tion, to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  praises 
bestowed  on  them,  and  to  show  that  it  has  not  been 
unearned  or  dealt  out  as  flattery. 

The  author  whose  opinion  I  shall  first  notice,  is 
the  late  Dr  Hennen, — an  individual  of  some  talent, 
but  whose  own  knowledge  of  the  people  he  described 
was  very  limited :  in  his  "  Sketches  of  the  Medical 
Topography  of  the  Mediterranean,"  when  treating  of 
Corfu,  under  the  head  of  "  Morals,'*  he  thus  expresses 
himself  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  in  general  : — 

^  It  would  be  unphiloMphical  and  unJQst  to  de^y  that  many  indi- 
yiduals  of  strict  integrity  and  unblemished  honour  may  be  found 
among  the  Ionian  islanders;  but  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  who 
have  governed,  resided  among,  or  trafficked  with  them,  justify  us  in 
asserting  that  the  national  character  is  the  very  lowest  in  Euiope. 
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Vani^  k  tlie  predominaiit  dumcteristic  of  almost  every  individual^ 
however  low  in  rank  he  zoay  be.  Bat  of  what  are  they  vain? 
Among  them,  before  they  came  under  British  protection,  jastice  was 
opnly  sold  to  the  highest  bidden ;  public  fiiith  was  unknown;  and 
Si  to  individual  vexacityy  Greek  falsehood  (Ctracia  mendaa)  is  pro- 
verbiaL  The  instances  are  rare  in  which  these  islanders  do  not  ex- 
hibit an  uncontrolled  propensity  to  revenge,  litigation,  and  political 
intr^ue,  cloaked  under  the  thin  veil  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  for  the 
oationAl  gloxy.  These  objects  they  pursue  with  all  the  pertinacity 
of  vice,  and  with  scarcely  one  redeeming  qualification.  Tyrannical  to 
their  inferiors,  they  are  to  their  equals  and  superiors  what  Juvenal 
long  since  described  them : — 

**  AdnUuun  fena  pradentiaBiinA.'* 

Their  dexgy  are  taken  from  the  very  scum  of  the  population,  and 
sie,  with  few  exceptions,  illiterate,  superstitions,  and  immoral.  Their 
nobles  are  without  honour,  thehr  merchants  without  integrity,  and 
theb  peaaantiy  ignorant  and  degraded  to  the  most  abject  degree." 

^^  Whence  (he  proceeds)  this  lamentable  decadence  may  have  pro- 
ceeded, this  is  not  the  place  to  investigate.  It  pervades  all  ranks, 
from  the  palace  (and  eveiy  house  of  more  than  ordinaiy  sise  is  called 
a.  palace)  to  the  cottage.  That  the  Greek  character,  in  general,  has 
been  greatly  debased  by  their  long  endurance  of  Turkish  tyranny  and 
Venetian  prostitution,  as  exerted  on  the  continent  and  in  the  island^ 
iB  agreed  on  all  sides,  and  is  conscmant  with  what  the  history  of  man 
has,  in  every  age,  presented  to  our  view;  but  one  of  the  principal 
causes  is  to  be  found  in  the  depravity  and  ignorance  of  their  clergy. 
Many  of  these  poraons  can  barely  read  their  breviary.  Few,  if  any, 
acts  of  private  atrocity  or  rebellion  have  occurred  in  the  islands, 
which  have  not  been  planned,  and  in  £Eiet  executed  by  the  priests;  and 
there  are  few  gangs  of  robbers  or  pirates  which  have  not  their 
chaplain.  I  know  many  who  publicly  keep  concubines,  although  a 
wife  is  allowed  them  by  their  religion;*  and  yet  some  of  these 
reverend  sinners  pretend  to  a  sanctity  and  chastity  qaite  superhuman." 

Contrasted  with  this  account,  is  that  of  another 
medical  writer,  Dr  Lazaro  de  Mordo,  for  many  years 

*  ^  Marriage  does  not  hinder  any  person,  if  he  be  not  otherwise 
unqualified,  from  being  put  into  holy  orders;  nor  is  such  a  one  obliged 
to  live  from  hb  wife.     But  the  genei'al  practice  of  the  church  is 
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prpto-medico  of  Coufii,  and  who,  in  1808,  publtehed 
a  short  account  of  the  island,  for  a  perusal  of  which 

'      r     *      ,*:•;;:,'.-»-•/  t  '      '  •      •  -:.*»  •• 

agaiiut  Bwruige  after  oid«Bi;  to-  tha*»^  if  anjr  priest,  wm^msu^A^ 
flhoQldmany  a  aeoond  tfane^  nmch  move  if  a  inieat,  notr  befoie  mar** 
ried,  Bhooldenter  into  this  state,  they  aie  liablato  eenawNs;  aRd,'88 
if  the  ehanotev  impvfailed  upon  them,  when  they  were 'made  prieita, 
were,  by  thisi^  raaed  oat,  they  aie  esteemed  as  mere  Laieksyand  a0- 
eounted  IlapdS  yofios  or-flagitioDS  pefsoos,  and  traoflg^iessen  of  tlw  laws 
and  canons  of  the  dumh.''-^An  Aeoennt  of  the  Greek  -Cknroh,  by 
T.  Smith,  B.  D.  London,  1680.  Speaking  of  the  «lei^  generally, 
this  writer  observes:— ^^  Considering  the  poverty  of  the  Greek 
church,  and  the  scanty  pvoyidons  (on  the  vplantary  system,  be  it  kept 
in  reooUeetion),  made  forsochas  enter  into  holy  orders,  iherB  bemg 
no  rieh  livings  to  invite  themto  do  so,  it  nrast  oniybe  a^principie  of 
oonseienee,.at  first,  that  makes  them  wilUngto^taksivp'tiiai  holy 
calling,  which  deprives  them  of  aU  ether  ways  and  means  of  getting 
a  snbaistenoe.  For  the  oleigymost  be  content  with  their  allowanoe, 
and  not  think.te  better  theiv  oandition  by  bosyii^  ihemsdves  in  any 
sseolar  employment^  las  being  altogether  inoonsiatent  with^theiv  bsly 
prefessiMi*  But-custom  and  long  use  aaake  thing»mest  trottbieasmn 
anddifficnltttO'h^  borne,  easy  aft  lasti*  It  is  acoennted  a  good*pieis»^ 
ment,iif,  in  acomitry  village,  the  poor  priest  ca»  make,' in  the*  whale 
year,  forty  «rowns,out  of.  which  -he  pays  a  prepoitJen  ta  his  bisitep 
For  there  being' no  lands  belangmg- to  Iha  ahnroh  beaidet*the^amaH 
illlowanoe  agreed  upon  at  fint  by  him'and  ihe< people,  they  pay  fain 
sQ^many  aspers  for  christening  thmr  ohildren,.  giving  them  thosaom- 
ment  upon  extraor^tinary  oeoasions,  buying  thBir.dsad,  and  pevfimn- 
ing  other  funeral  rites,  an .  thei  like.  lAnif  onthe  grtat  festrrals,  they 
present  him  with  moneyyov*  what  is>  money- woith)  thai  he  may  ea»- 
preesly  mention  theiv « names^  vor  their  ildations,  whether  alive  er 
dead,  when  he  comes  to  that  part  of  die  litnigidc^aerviea  in  ther  cele- 
bration of  the  saorament,  where  such  eommemoi«tion8rare«aed,  aa  be- 
lieving such  a  recommendation,  made  by  the*  priest  at  that  solemn 
time,  to  be  of  great  force  and  efficacy."  The  author  wrote  of  the 
(hvek  church  amongst  the  Mohammedans,  of  which,  in  his  treveb,  he 
appears  to  have  had  good  opportunities  of  judging;  but  most  of  the 
above  remarks  ase  at  present  applicable  to  the  clergy  of  this  church 
in  the  Ionian  Islands. 
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I  am  indebted  to  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with 
imtj  who  informs  me  that  he  was  generally  ice- 
spected  for  hjs  worth  and.  integrity.     According  to 
this  author,  the  characteristic  of  the  Corfiots  is  good 
sense.     He  says  they  are  fond  of  letters,  easily  recon- 
ciled, readily  forget  an  offence ;  are  grateful  and  pru- 
dent.    The  lower  classes,  especially  the  peasantry 
(rillani),  are  extremely  punctilious,  fond  of  praise, 
and  are  unwearied  in  exertion  to  obtain  it.    The 
Corfiots,  he  remarks,  are  accused  of  two  faults  princi- 
pally— ^inhospitality  and  vain-glory.     The  first  charge 
he  considers  as  altogether  unjust ;  and  in  proof,  he 
asserts  that  there  is  no  country,  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  in  which  there  are  so  many  resident  foreign- 
ers as  in  Gorfii,  and  he  declares  that  at  least  two- 
thurds  of  all  the  possessions  in  the  island  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  strangers.     The  other  charge,  that 
of  vain-glory,  he  p^ially  admits,  prefacing  the  ad- 
mission with  the  saying  of  G^rbellio,  **  JE  chi  nan  hif> 
difettif^     He  considers  and  extenuates  it  as  a  relict 
of  their  ancient  glory,  supported,  in  its  decline,  by 
tite  prefereiQce  given  tothetnit  apiongst  the  islanders, 
by  their  Venetian  rulers,  with  whom  it  was  not  an 
uncommon  thing  to  be  connected  by  marriage ;  and 
in  relation  to  this,  he  observes,  how  great  is  the  plea^ 
sure  tp  a  man  of  any  feelii^g,^to  see  one  nearly  allied 
to  him  filling  the  office  of  Bailo,  of  Proweditore,  and 
of  other  high  functionaries ; — ^to  look  on  the  portraits 
of  their  ancestors  dressed  aUa  grande^  and  adorned 
magnificently !     He  adds,  in  confirmation,  that  in  his 
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time,  there  were  preserved  in  Corfiot  fiunilies  the 
colour^  of  the  galleys  which,  on  many  occasions,  had 
been  armed  at  the  expense  of  private  individuals ; 
and  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  in  the  last  revolution  (I 
suppose  he  alludes  to  that  which  was  fittal  to  the 
republic)  the  strongest  proof  was  given  of  the  gener- 
ous feeling  excited :  all  were  fiedthfal  to  the  sovereign 
power.* 

Dr  Lazaro  de  Mordo  was  a  Jew.  The  next  author 
whose  opinion  I  shall  give,  was  also  a  native,  and  of 
Corfu,  the  Baron  Theotoki,  whom  I  have  already  so 
often  quoted. 

^Hammei,  L'on  voit  zarement  sar  les  viBagtes  doB  habitans  des 
tzaito  ind^ds,  grosaien,  on  irr^gnlieTB :  aa  contraire  tout  oe  qui  lea 
canct^nae  eat  noble  et  apiritnel.  La  foime  de  lenr  viaage  eat  advan- 
tageoae,  pr^ciae  et  d^cid6e ;  toutea  lea  partiea  a'aocordent  et  aont  en 
hannonie  aveo  le  tout.  Ua  ont  aaaez  g^n^ralement  lea  cheyenx  ch&» 
taina,  ou  nolia,  et  rarement  blonds :  la  peau  brune  claire,  le  teint 
oolor6,  lea  yeux  noira,  le  xegead  p6n6tiant,  la  phyaionomie  mt6r6a- 
aante.  Le  genre  de  beaut^  eat  acheY6,  dana  toua  lea  olaaaea.  La  t^te 
d'un  p&tre  et  d'un  foigeron,  figureroient  dana  un  tableau  auaai  bien 
que  oelle  de  Th6a6e  et  de  Platon.  Lea  tStea  dea  Tiellarda  aur  tout, 
aont  diatingu^ea:  la  grande  taille  ny  eat  point  laie,  et  tout  mm 
developpment  eat  remarquable. 

^  Le  partage  moral  eat  un  eaprit  fin,  aubtil,  vif,  imperieux :  beau- 
coup  de  bile  d'ou  parte  une  irritabilit6e  aubite,  et  v6h6m^nte :  una 
penetration  immediate:  un  desir  trda-anim^  pour  le  merreiUeux: 
et  ce  doux  penchant  A  la  melancholie,  qui  renferme  lea  germea  dn 
g^nie. 

^  Le  manque  d'6mu]ation,  la  pauyret^,  la  aerritude  de  quelquea 
ai^clea,  et  lea  calamit^a  qui  I'accompagnent  y  ont  pu  laiaeer  lea  eaptita 
et  lea  ftmea  aana  reaaort.    L'ignorance  a  dd  prevaloir :  et  dea  vioea 

*  Nozioni  Miacellanee  intomo  a  Corcira,  eapoate  dal  Medico  fiaico 
Collegiate  Lazaro  de  Mordo. 
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\  ches  un  peuple,  ranpli  de  forces  mondea  nnllement  appli- 
quem,  et  entoiir^  d'ezemples  oontagienz,  deyoient  plus  on  moiiu 
^Iflwr  et  ey  eniaciner.  Mais  tout  cela  n a  My  et  n'est,  qu  a<)ce88oire 
et  momentane.  Le  fond  da  canct^ie  obeerr^  en  phynden  impartial, 
est'eflfectiTement  oelni  qne  je  Tiens  d  ezpoeer."  * 

The  last  opinion  I  shall  extract  is  that  of  Sir 

*  The  Baron  Theotoki's  desdiption  of  his  oonntiywomen  may  amnse 
the  rettder ;  and  in  reading  it,  let  him  keep  in  reooUection  that  the 
anthor  was  twice  President  of  the  Senate,  the  highest  office  that  a 
natiye  of  the  islands  can  fiU,  and  second  only  to  that  of  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner. 

^  Femmet. — Les  femmes  sont  Greoques ;  savoir  beUes  femmes  et 
jolies.  C(^n6ralement,  sous  des  sourdls  brans,  des  yeox  radians, 
ronlent  ime  praneUe  noire  enflamm6e.  L'6dat  des  channes  d'an 
visage  oTale,  inqaiet,  mysterieux,  et  negatif,  les  environne  oomme 
des  rayons  de  lomidre.  Lear  taille  est  avantageose  et  svelte.  EUes 
<mt  asaex  ordinairement  le  teint  bran  dair,  le  front  oavert,  le  nea 
affil6  et  delicat,  les  joaes  anim6es,  les  cheveax  chfttains  dor^s,  on 
noixa  touffas,  le  corps  adroit,  agile,  bien  fait.  Tont  y  annonce  Tair 
ing6na  d'ane  Tirilit6  floiinante,  et  d'ane  sant6  inalterable. 

**  Le  plas  l^ger  dayet  trahit  I'Age  et  le  sexe,  et  ombrage  qaelqae- 
fois  le  dessas  de  la  l^yre  sap^rieare,  et  les  bras :  oe  qui  fait  ressortir 
de  toute  la  personne  one  teinte  de  ferocity  intrepide,  d'an  efiet  ener- 
giqae  et  piquant. 

^  Lear  voix  est  passion^e,  flexible,  et  en  mime  terns  6tendae,  de- 
lict, agrtoble.  Les  poetes  diroient  qae  c'est  la  plaints  de  Zephyr  sar 
des  coUines  de  neige. 

**  EUes  portent  la  tdte  leyle,  comme  poor  admirer  la  beaut6  de  lear 
del;  si  elles  s*inclinent  qnelqaefois,  c'est,  poar  laisser  dchapper  des 
Kmpiis,  essor  natarel  d'one  &me  fervente  et  active. 

^  Qoant  au  caiactdre,  eUes  r^nnissent  des  qaalit6s  qoi  paroissent 
oppos^es;  mais  qai  decoolent,  dans  lear  soarce,  d'un  seal  dement. 
Franches,  simples,  sobres,  deciles,  reserv^es,  eUes  ont  ane  intelligence 
delicate  et  habOe,  ane  phantaisie  romanesqae,  et  une  vivacit6  qae  Ton 
irrite  par  la  moindre  violence ;  mais  aassi  faciles  k  emouvoir  qa'  &  ap- 
paiser,  dies  sont  trds-aisees  ^  condoire,  et  ^  engager  dans  les  entre- 
prises  les  plas  dangerease ;  sartoat  s'il  agit  de  religion,  de  patrie,  oa 
de  femiUe." 

Baron  Theotoki  enters  further  into  their  character;  but  as  his  pic- 
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Charles  Napier,  expressed  in  the  openings  of  the  ffte^ 
face  to  his  dngular  work  on  the  Ionian  Islands.  His 
words  are: —         

^  Haying  for  many  years  goyemed  the  laigest  of  the  Ionian  rriniMlw, 
and  gained  some  experience  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  people, 
and  their  resources,  I  naturaUy  feel  much  interested  in  their^  fiite. 
Howeyer  fiiiU  of  fiiolts  the  loniana  may  be^  I  maintain  that  thoy  liaye 
not  more  tbanonight  hees^ected  £rom  thec^^Traptness  of  the  Yemfdvk 
domjnatiom.^m  tboe^  human  frailties  which  aie  sOtConspicnoYif  jn 
small  societies,  and  from  a  natural  yehemence  of.  chuiact^r  thai  dis- 
tinguishes the  Greek  people :  but,  on  the  other  hand,:t]i9y  aie  «idowed 
with  yirtitefli  M>At>arQ  a^  lets  prominent ;  if  th^  Jiaya  zeeeiyed  much 
^yilfrom  j^Qoatiqn,  tbey  haye  neociyedmach  g^od  from  naftore^  and 
I  found  xoo^.d^h^hi^r  than  the  state  of  sodety*  kd  me  to  expaot. 
Tb0«jiohffr..fllanef  aie  .iiye^  and  agreeable  in  thevr  manneiB ;  ;aad^ 
9lQ0]|gth«^.mtn^  many  are  wen  infonaed.  The  women  possaaa.  be€k 
|{i»nt7  9Pd  wit  im  abusd^ce^  bat  their  education  )hasbee%  geaeiaUy 
9P^a)d]|g,  muohinegleoted*  The  poor  are- not. less  industriooa  4ha« 
other  southani  nations.;  and  an'  extrsordinaiy  dpgreo'  of  inteUigense 
characterises  aU  ranks.  A  spirit  of  cammaicinl  enterprise  -diatin- 
g^isbes  the  hardy  moufitaLneers  of  Cepbalaais;*  they  «re  itJk  of  plea- 
sant, humour  and  vivacityv  and  their  resemblance  to  the  Irish  people 
is  striking,  in  eyery  thing  but  their  sobriety ;  for,  though  the  Cepha- 
Ionian  labourer  drinks  freely  of  the  potent  wines  which  his  mountains 
sQ.abmndAntly  produce^  yet  a  drvnkm  man  is  seldom  to  be  seen,  and 
among  the  rich  inebriety  is  unknown.  Such  iq  the  character,  of  ihe 
people  with  whom  I  haye  passed  the  most  pleasant  yeaiaof  asyJife.* 

ture  may  be  considisredsomeY^hat  poetical,.!  shsU.tnascribe  only  one 
other  paragraph,  and.  that  a  concluding  one.  Referring  to  his  eulo- 
gies of  his  country  women,  he  says  ;t*-   .   , 

.  ^t  II  ne.faut  pas»  cep^ndant,  en.ch^rch^  befkucoup  (4fi  ffip^ce  d^ 
.crite  par  cet  article)  dans  la  yiUe,  oja  assea  gellemleme^t  u^e  6diiear 
tion  sotte,  pedantesque,  et  sterile,  f&ne  et  detruit  les  g^rmes  dune 
beauty  jeune  et  delicate,  aussi  Men  que  l^s  ^Mm^ntfidesdispositians 
morales  les  plus  heureuse,  1}  faut  plutot  aller  lesad^iirer.&Ja  cam- 
pagne,  o^  Ion  permet  a  la  nature  d'^taler  ses  forces  en  tous  sens,  et  de 
montrer  tout  ce  qu  elle  peut,  en  faveur  de  cette  portion  pr^cieuae  de 
I'huroanitd.- 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

NOTICE   OF    A   JOURNEY    THROUGH    THE   MOUNTAINOUS 
DISTRICT  OF  ZANTE  IN  1824. 

ThiB  District  hitherto  fanpexfectly  known.'  Particnian  of  -Catasfari. 
Monastery  of  JSpeliotiosa..  Cbftiaeter  of  the  idjoining.  Hilly 
Conntiy.  Volimes,  Pitiable  Condition  of  the  Sick.  Total  Dea- 
titntion  of  Medical  Aid.  Free,  independent  Life  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants. Monastexy  df  St'  Geoigid:  Bay  of  Vromi.  Prospects 
fientthe  Heights  of  Viachiona^'  ViUa^  of  Maries.  Hounsand 
Habits  of  the  Villagers.  Cisterns  of  Oxicora  and  its  basin-like 
Valley.  St  Leo.  Instances  of  remarkable  Longevity.  Large 
Apiary.  Baaih-like  Valley  of  Luca.  Coldness  of  its  Climate. 
Monastery  of  Madonna  Panigato;  Woodcock  Shooting.  Gillt- 
amano.  Village  School.  Neglected  Grave- Yard.  Honse  of  the 
Priest.  Farther  Particnlars  respecting  the  Occnpations  of  the 
People.  Comparative  Severity  of  the  Winter  Season.  VDlages 
of  Ambelo  and  Chieri.  Malaria  of  the  former.  ^Maimer  of 
Snaring  Dovea.  Dlglldani's  Leap.  Cultivation  and  Peculiarities 
of  the  Currant- Vine  in  the  Valley  of  the  Pitch-Springs.  Appear- 
ance and  Dress  of  the  People  in  the  Mountain  Villages. 

In  the  former  chapter  I  have  alluded  to  the  great 
seclusion  of  the  mountainous  or  hilly  district  of 
Zante ;  and  in  proof,  I  may  mention  that  the  gentle- 
man with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  to  visit  it,  although 
he  had  been  many  years  in  the  island,  and  filled 
a  situation  connected  with  its  revenue — and,  more- 
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over,  was  fond  of  inquiry,  jet,  in  common  with  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  he  had  never 
penetrated  into  its  recesses — ^to  him,  as  to  them,  it 
was  a  terra  incognita,  vaguely  knovra  only  by  report. 

We  set  out  together  on  this  little  exploring  ex- 
cursion on  horseback.  It  was  the  height  of  summer 
when  we  started,  the  26th  of  August — ^the  time  of 
the  currant*gathering — ^when  a  continuance  of  dry 
weather,  then  so  important,  is  looked  for  with  con- 
fidence, and  when  the  country,  from  the  activity  pre- 
vailing in  consequence,  is  seen  to  advantage. 

Crossing  the  beautiful  plain,  we  stopped  for  the 
night  at  the  village  of  Catastari,  close  to  the  bay  of 
the  same  name,  and  almost  skirting  the  mountain 
barrier.  It  has  been  before  mentioned,  that  scattered 
solitary  houses,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  very  un- 
common in  these  islands,  and  that  the  natives  residing 
in  this  country  live  chiefly  in  villages.  The  most 
remarkable  exception  to  this  is  the  plain  of  Zante ; 
and  it  owes  very  much  of  its  peculiar  beauty  to  the 
villas  and  farm-houses  dotting  its  surface,  each  com- 
monly white-washed — ^in  the  midst  of  trees — ^the 
cypress  and  orange  the  most  conspicuous,  and  fre- 
quently enclosed  by  a  fence  of  aloes.  At  that  time 
a  macadamized  road  was  only  just  commenced  ;  the 
island  was  without  a  carriage-road ;  we  met  mules, 
in  rapid  succession,  coming  towards  the  town,  laden 
with  bags  of  new  currants,  each  led  by  an  attendant. 
On  our  way  we  called  at  the  villas  of  several  of  the 
proprietors,  most  of  whom  we  found  at   Lome,  super 
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intending  the  gathering  of  their  valuable  crop;  at 
one  we  were  received  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband ;  she  was  young  and  hand- 
some— ^indeed,  the  reputed  belle  of  Zante,  and  withal 
a  countess.  She  was  at  the  door  when  we  arrived 
with  some  female  servants,  her  infant  in  her  arms, 
and  so  plainly  attired,  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable 
by  her  dress. 

It  was  twilight  when  we  reached  Catastari.^  We 
were  shown  into  a  good  house,  belonging  to  the 
capo  ;  it  was  newly  built,  clean,  and  well  furnished ; 
and  the  middle,  "  the  upper  room  "  (the  reception, 
eating,  and  sitting-room  combined),  "  the  guest- 
chamber,"  was  well  lighted  by  the  common  lamp 
of  the  coimtry,  fed  with  olive-oil.*  My  friend  had 
sent  his  servants  on  before ;  and  we  found  the  table 
laid  with  clean  linen,  napkins,  &c.,  belonging  to  the 
family.  After  washing  off  the  dust,  an  operation 
which  was  performed  very  much  in  the  eastern  man- 
ner, by  the  pouring  of  water  by  a  domestic  from  a 
vase  on  the  hands  held  over  a  ewer,  without  much 
delay  we  sat  down  to  table,  in  company  with  three 
others,  one  the  son  of  our  host,  who  was  the  notary 
of  the  village  :  another  a  native  belonging  to  the  office 
of  my  friend,  a  stout,  jolly  fellow,  well  acquainted 
with  the  country,  having  had  to  travel  through  it 
twice  a-year  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  certain  go- 
vernment dues,  and  whom  we  intended  to  take  with 

*  A  figure  of  this  kind  of  lamp  is  given  in  Plate  VI. 
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US  as  interpreter  and  pnrveyor ;  and  the  third,  a  Si- 
dlian,  in  the  employment  of  goTermndnt,  in  ^charge 
of  the  adjoining  Balii^.  The  mp^t  wKs  a  substantial 
one,  ac^rding  to  visstge,  consiMitfg  of  roast  tmkeyy* 
hmn,  und  fowls,  with  abundance  of  wine  of  the  plftee» 
of  ftn  agreeable  flavour,  but  too  uew  to  be  wholesoise. 
During  the  meal,  the  conyenaiion  was  chiefly  con- 
cerning the  village,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  island, 
possessing  about  three  hundred  families,f  many  of 
them  in  easy,  and  some  of  them  in  opulent,  circum- 
stances. In  common  with  other  villages,  besides  a 
capo,  or  primate,  it  has  three  inspectors,  who  are 
selected  by  the  head  of  the  island  police,  with  ttie 
approval  of  the  local  government.  The  duty  of  the 
capo  is  to  receive  and  execute  the  orders  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  arbitrate  upon  aiid  settle  the  disputes  of 
the  inhabitants,  with  the  aid  of  the  inspectors.  I 
have  mentioned  there  was  a  notary,  as  there  is  in 
most  of  the  large  villages ;  there  were  two  medical 
men,  several  priests,  many  blacksmiths  and  carpeilters, 
but  no  shopkeepers — the  villagers  l^ipplyilig  them- 
selves with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  procuring 

*  The  taikey  is  a  &y6iirite  article  of  the  table  in  Zante,  and  is 
consumed  in  large  nomben  by  the  wealthy  ckMS.  Few  are  bnd  in 
the  island.  In  prosperous  times,  before  the  Inyaaon  of  the  Morea  by 
the  Egyptians,  the  usnal  number  imported  from  that  quarter  annually 
was  16,000 ;  a  flock  of  them  is  frequently  to  be  seen  in  charge  of  a 
boy-^who,  with  a  long  white  rod  in  his  haad,  keeping  tten  hifyn 
him,  drives  them  about.    .  -      *       • .         r 

t  According  to  the  census  of  1839,  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  this 
Tillage  was  1196 ;  or,  including  that  of  the  contiguous  little  yillago  of 
Centato,  considered  as  belonging  to  it,  1821. 
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from  the  city^  as  the  town  is  called,  all  their  super- 
fluities and  luxuries,  which,  indeed,  are  very  few.  I 
saw  one  of  the  medical  m^o,  a  native,  and  conversed 
with  him  in  Latin,  which  he  spoke  pretty  fluently. 
He  appeared  to  be  an  intelligent  man,  <^n«idering  the 
few  opportunities  he  had  for  improving  himself.  He 
had  studied,  he  said,  only  the  theoretieal  part  of  me=> 
dicine ;  had  never  seen  a  dissection ;  and  had  never 
beeri  in  Italy.  He  spoke  in  praise  of  the  salubrity 
of  the  place ;  the  ordinary  diseases,  he  said,  in  sum- 
mer, wer6  intermittent  and  remittent  fever,  which  he 
attributed  to  the  effect  of  the  wind  from  the  plain ; 
and  in  winter  and  spring  pneumonia  and  rheumatism. 
At  ten  o'clock  we  retired  to  rest,  and  had  good  clean 
beds.  The  bed-rooms,  four  in  number,  of  small  di* 
mensions,  opened  into  the  hall  or  middle  room ;  they 
were  tolerably  neat  and  clean,  and  free  from  vermin ; 
had  the  floors  been  washed,  they  would  have  been 
almost  unesrceptionable ;  but  it  appears  to  be  contrary 
to  the  custom  of  the  natives  either  to  paint  or  to 
wash,  and,  in  consequence,  their  floors  and  wainscot 
are  neat  only  when  new. 

On  the  following  morning,  after  breakfast,  we 
continued  our  journey,  and  in  about  three  hours, 
after  a  rather  laborious  ascent  through  a  rugged  pass, 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  marl  formation  of  the  plain 
is  succeeded  by  mountain  limestone,  we  arrived  at 
the  monastery  of  Speliotissa,  situated  in  a  hollow  of 
the  mountains,  and  distant,  it  is  reckoned,  from 
Catastari  about  nine  and  a-half  miles     The  contrast 
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between  the  luxariant  plain  we  had  just  befofe  left, 
and  the  sononnding  hills,  was  striking :  the  yegeta- 
tion  was  scanty  and  stunted,  and  confined  chiefly  to 
the  fisBores  of  the  rocks  of  grey  limestone;   the 
arbutus  was  the  common  shrub ;  the  myrtle  did  not 
reach  so  high ;  heath  and  wild  thyme  were  abundant. 
Excepting  a  small  space  of  arable  ground  in  which 
the  monastery  stood,  then  in  stubble  and  in  posses- 
sion of  a  large  flock  of  goats,  not  a  single  spot  bear- 
ing marks  of  eultiyation  was  yisible.     The  monastery 
is  a  pretty  extensive  building,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
square,  within  which  is  a  neat  chapel,  containing  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  said  to  haye  been  found 
in  an  adjoining  cave,  and  in  honour  of  which  the 
edifice  was  erected.     The  establishment  supports  a 
priest  and  thirteen  calloyers  or  lay-brothers,  the  main 
occupation  of  the  latter  of  whom  is  to  till  the  ground 
and  look  after  the  flocks.     Here  we  rested  and  took 
some  refreshment  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and 
experienced  much  civility  from  the  inmates,  one  of 
whose  duties  is  to  receive  strangers,  for  which  an 
allowance  is  made  by  government, — a  humane  and 
very  necessary  measure,  in  a  wild  and  thinly  peopled 
country,  without  inns  or  rest-houses.     Before  taking 
leave,  the  Papa  brought  me  a  patient — a  little  boy, 
a  relative  of  his  own — labouring  under  chronic  dis- 
ease of  the  abdominal  viscera,  the  consequence  of 
fever  contracted  in  the  plain,  who,  on  coming  to  me, 
prettily  kissed  my  hand,  according  to  the  graoefiil 
usage  of  the  country. 
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About  one  o'clock  we  renewed  our  journey,  direct- 
ing our  course  towards  the  village  of  Volimes,  on  the 
way  to  another  monastery,  that  of  St  Georgio,  where 
it  was  our  intention  to  pass  the  night.  Proceeding 
by  a  winding  bridle-path  along  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
we  passed  by  some  patches  of  vineyard,  and  observed 
that  the  bottom  of  the  glen  was  similarly  cultivated 
by  means  of  terraces,  in  which  the  soil  was  confined 
by  stone-walls.  These  vineyards  are  the  property  of 
the  monastery.  We  saw  no  houses^ — only  a  few 
stone-huts,  of  the  rudest  construction,  to  shelter 
cattle ;  each,  in  fact,  was  a  pile  of  stones,  in  the  form 
of  a  hollow  dome. 

There  are  three  villages  of  the  name  of  Volimes, 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower.  Upper  Volimes  is  about 
three  miles  from  Speliotissa ;  it  is  small  and  neatly 
built,  but  without  trees.  Passing  through  and  crossing 
some  corn-fields,  we  came  to  Middle  Volimes,  a  larger 
tillage  than  the  former,  and  containing  some  good 
houses.  By  the  way,  we  were  led  to  a  spot  where,  it 
IS  said,  gold  was  once  found,  in  scales  mixed  with 
the  soil.  The  proprietor  of  the  field  had  covered  the 
spot  with  a  heap  of  earth,  to  prevent  others  from 
collecting  the  imaginary  treasure,  and  not  without 
apprehension  that  the  government  would  seize  on  it. 
^m  the  appearance  of  the  soil,  I  had  little  doubt 
that  the  presence  of  a  little  mica,  in  minute  plates, 
had  given  rise  to  the  opinion.  During  the  few 
minutes  we  stopped  in  the  village,  I  was  asked  to 
"vi^t  a  poor  man  supposed  to  be  dying;  I  found  him 

VOL.  II.  M 
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in  a  smaih  dose,  dark  room,  with  a  light  baraing,  and 
three  women  in  attendance ;  (me,  his  wife,  who  was  on 
the  bed  with  him  sitting,  supporting  his  head :  he  was 
in  the  last  stage  o(  debility,  from  a  neglected  diarr- 
hoea: daring  his  illness  he  had  used  little  else  than 
bread  and  water ;  he  died  the  following  day.  Neither 
in  this  nm*  in  any  other  village  amongst  the  moun- 
tains, as  I  ajfterwardfl  found,  is  there  a  medical  man; 
nor  can  the  inhabitantfii  procure  any  medicine  0r 
advice  nearer  than  Catastari;  consequently,  idmost 
ail  their  complaints,  of  any  duration,  are  left  to  take 
their  natural  course, — ^fbr,  with  the  exception  of  a 
dose  of  rhubarb  or  an  enema,  there  is  seldom  any 
intei^arence,  unless^  perhaps,  at  the  commenc^nent 
of  illness,  whei^  »  our  Greek  int^^reter  inforo^ 
me,  it  was  usual  to  take  a  large  draught  of  wine, 
about  a  pint»  in  wh  ich  a  bulky  crust  of  toasted  or  burnt 
bread  had  been  extinguished,  eating  at  the  same  time 
the  bread.  I  was  also  consulted  by  a  man  labouring 
under  serious  organic  disease  of  some  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera,  the  effect  of  a  severe  blow  received  a 
year  and  half  ago.  I  here  began  to  make  inquiry 
relative  to  the  occurrence  of  earthquakes  above  the 
Plidn,  and  was  assured  that,  in  this  village,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  highland  villages,  a  shock  was  rarely 
felt,  and  that  the  great  earthquake  of  1821,  which 
did  so  much  damage  in  the  town,  was  only  just  per- 
ceived. This  part  of  the  country  is  without  springs; 
and  ea^  house  has  its  own  cistern  or  cisterns  for 
receiving  and  retaining  rain-water.     No   rain  had 
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fidlen  since  April.  The  view  around  was  peculiar, 
and  not  uncharacteristic:  both  Upper  and  Lower 
Volimee  may  be  seen  at  oace^— collections  of  stone- 
buildings,  without  a  sin^e  tree,  with  two  or  three 
wind-mills  on  the  heights  in  their  neighbourhood. 
The  adjoining  country  equally  destitute  of  wood,  is 
divided  by  stone-walls  into  large  fields,  in  which  cattle 
and  sheep  were  feeding  apparently  on  the  stones 
which  are  scattered  oyer  the  surface  in  abundance, 
— I  say  apparently,  for  the  surfu^  was  completely 
parched;  and  on  minute  observation,  very  little 
was  to  be  seen  excepting  a  few  dried  blades  of 
grass  and  a  little  stubble,  all  the  cultivated  ground 
here  being  arable.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
country  reminded  my  companion  oi  some  parts  <tf 
Portugal. 

We  did  not  visit  Lower  Volimes  (a  very  incon- 
siderable village  situated  near  the  sea),  but  proceeded 
direct  to  the  monastery  of  St  Greorgio,  distant  about 
three  miles  from  Middle  Volimes.  In  descending, 
we  passed  several  vineyards  on  the  sides  of  the  hills 
and  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys,  and  observed 
also  a  good  deal  of  ground  lying  waste,  probabfy 
admitting  of  easy  cultivation.  We  met  a  party  of  vil- 
lagers, who,  vnth  their  dogs  and  guns,  had  been  out 
shooting;  they  had  killed  a  hare,  which  the  Capo, 
who  was  of  the  party,  very  civiUy  sent  us  as  a  present. 
The  liberty  which  these  mountaineers  ei\joy,  must  give 
a  gieat  charm  to  the  kind  bf  life  which  they  follow,  and 
attadi  them  strongly  to  their  native  place.  Almost  aU 
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are  on  an  equality ;  they  must  live  quite  independent 
and  free ;  and  their  general  air  and  manner  betokened 
it.  They  have  no  game-lai^B, — ^no  great  landed  pro- 
prietors,— no  gentlemen ;  they  are  all  cultivators  and 
labourers,  ploughing  their  own  fields,  tending  their 
own  flocks ;  and  he  must  become  richest  who  is  most 
industrious,  and  who  has  most  children  to  assist  him. 
Descending  gradually,  the  turn  of  a  hill  brought  us 
suddenly  in  sight  of  a  pretty  extensive  grove  of  firs, 
which,  being  of  a  lively  green,  made  a  very  agreeable 
appearance :  they  seemed  to  be  growing  wild,  and  re- 
sembled the  Scotch  fir.  The  air  was  strongly  perfumed 
by  the  resin  which  exuded  from  them,  and  the  smell 
was  more  like  that  of  myrrh  than  of  tuipentine. 
Crossing  this  grove,  we  arrived  at  the  monastery  of 
St  Georgio,  where  we  foimd  excellent  quarters. 

We  were  tempted  by  the  freshness  of  the  air,  the 
proximity  of  the  sea,  and  the  noble  appearance  which 
the  Black  Mountain,  just  opposite,  in  Gephalonia, 
made,  to  descend  almost  immediately  to  the  shore, 
about  a  mile  or  less  distant.  The  sea  scenery  we 
found  very  magnificent ;  the  cliffi  almost  white,  from 
two  to  three  or  four  hundred  feet  high,  in  many 
places  perpendicular,  very  irregular  from  their  pro- 
jecting headlands  and  bondings,  fringed  above  by 
wild  shrubs,  and  occasionally  with  fir-trees,  and 
washed  by  a  bright  blue  sea,  which  was  beautifully 
clear,  excepting  where  rendered  slightly  of  a  milky 
hue  by  the  disintegration  of  the  soft  calcareous  rock, 
from  the  action  of  the  waves.     The  most  conspicuous 
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of  the  near  objects  was  a  bold  headland,  of  singular 
and  grand  appearance,  almost  detached  from  the 
adjoining  cKfl^  which,  we  were  informed,  was  formerly 
the  site  of  the  monastery  of  St  Greorge.  The  ancient 
monastery,  of  which  there  are  now  no  traces  remain* 
ing,  excepting  eighteen  cisterns,  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  seven  hundred  years  ago, — ^four  hundred  be- 
fore the  present  building,  which  was  erected  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  by  them  fortified  with  a  tower. 

Observing  a  little  arched-way  in  a  small  valley 
running  down  towards  the  sea,  we  descended  to 
examine  it ;  it  proved  to  be  a  small  cavern  in  the 
limestone  rock,  luxuriantly  shaded  with  wild  myrtle, 
rosemary,  and  arbutus ;  above  which  was  another 
cave  of  larger  dimensions,  partly  lighted  by  a  perfo- 
ration in  its  roof  Here  we  were  assured  that  Saint 
Jerasimo  took  refuge  when  he  was  ill-treated  and 
pelted  with  stones  by  the  inhabitants  of  Plemonario,  a 
neighbouring  village,  and  that  from  hence  he  crossed 
over  to  Cephalonia,  of  which  island  he  became  the 
tutelary  saint. 

The  monastery  of  St  Georgio  has  the  reputation  of 
being  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  best  in  the  island.  It 
supports  two  monks  and  twelve  lay-brothers^  The 
lattel*  are  allowed  a  ration  of  bread  and  oil  daily,  a 
small  sum  monthly  to  purchase  shoes,  ten  dollars  a 
year,  and  an  apartment  each  in  the  convent.  As  the 
gituation  is  an  easy  one,  it  is  in  request  amongst  the 
lower  orders :  celibacy  is  required  of  them,  and  daily 
attendance,  during  divine  service,  in  the  church  of 
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the  monastery,  when  at  home  and  not  employed.  I 
was  requested  to  visit  one  of  them,  n^om  I  found 
labouring  under  a  slight  attack  of  pneumonia;  he 
occupied  a  small  cell,  without  a  window  and  without 
a  fire-place,  and  fumidied  only  with  a  bed  and  a 
chest.  As  the  style  of  ardiitecture  of  the  monastery 
indicates,  it  has  been  built  at  different  times;  the 
oldest  part  of  it  is  a  round  tower,  evidently  designed 
for  defence,  now  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  chapel, 
neat  and  in  good  repair,  a  newer  structure,  cimtains 
a  relic  of  St  George^  contributed,  at  some  distant 
period,  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  also 
a  picture  of  the  warrior  saint  on  horseback,  armed 
cap-Brpi^,  trampling  on  the  dragon.  Behind  the 
chapel  is  a  small  cemetery,  where  the  monks  are 
buried ;  after  three  or  four  years  the  skulls  are  taken 
up  and  placed  under*  a  shed ;  they  may  amount  to 
about  forty.  On  the  wall  close  to  ijbe  entrance,  is 
the  following  inscription,  rudely  cut  in  stone : — 

Viator  ohi  goaidi  in  sa 
lo  son  stato  oome  sd  tu 
Saiai  oome  son  io 
Penaa  a  te,  e  ya  oon  Dio. 

The  part  of  the  building  which  we  occupied  was 
quite  new  and  good,  consisting  of  two  storeys.  The 
upper  one,  set  apart  for  strangers,  is  entered  by  a 
flight  of  steps  and  a  small  balcony,  the  roof  of  which 
is  supported  by  neat  stone  pillars.  It  consists  of  a 
large  hall,  tolerably  well  furnished,  and  of  two  small 
bed-rooms,  provided  with  good  beds  and  clean  linen, 
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and  has  adjoining  requisite  offices,  as  Idtehen  and 
stable.  After  the  close  heat  of  the  town,  we  found 
the  oobl  firerii  air  of  this  place  partlecdarlj  agreeable 
and  refieshing,  especially  in  the  morning  early,  and 
after  suilset ;  at  half-past  nine,  the  first  evening  we 
were  here,  the  thoinometer  was  at  TO"" ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning  at  six  it  was  as  low  as  68^ 

¥rom  hence,  on  the  28th,  we  went  to  the  little 
bay  of  Vromi,  retomiiig  to  sleep  at  ike  monastery. 
P^ussing  over  some  naked  hills,  where  wq  saw  a  good 
deal  of  ground  cultivated,  chiefly  arable,  with  a  few 
vineyards  here  and  there,  we  came  to  tiie  village  of 
Pl^nonario,  about  two  miles  from  the  monastery, 
situated  rath^  low,  acid  in  its  lowest  part  skirted  by 
some  fields,  having  a  deep  red  soil,  in  which  are 
many  olive-trees  of  considerable  siae,  and  apparently 
very  old.  The  tradition  is,  that  the  Saint  of  Gepha- 
lonia»  in  conseqnence  of  the  treatment  which  he  ez- 
periemeed  here,  prononneed  a  malediction  on  the 
places  owing  to  which  a  great  part  of  the  peculation 
was  soon  swq)t  off  by  disease,  and  the  viHage  never 
after  flouridied.  Now  it  is  thought  to  be  reviving; 
but  still  it  has  a  cursed  appearance,  and  looks  suffi- 
ci^itly  miserable.  About  a  mile  nearer  tiie  sea,  we 
came  to  the  moimstery  of  Santa  Madonna  Annafo- 
aitray  a  hollo W  square  building  like  that  of  St  Georgio, 
and  provided  with  a  similar  round  to^er:  it  is  finely 
situated  in  a  small  plain  surrounded  by  bold  hills, 
which  to  the  eastward  are  covered  with  wood,  chiefly 
low  pines.     Beyond  the  monastery,  the  road  proved. 
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excessively  bad ;  we  were  mounted  on  mules,  having 
left  our  horses  to  rest  at  the  convent ;  it  was  so  steep 
and  rocky,  as  to  be  hardly  passable  by  them;  andwh^i 
we  came  to  the  brow  of  the  hiU  above  Vromi,  it  was 
necessary  to  dismount  and  scramble  down  to  the  shore 
on  foot.  This  part  of  the  country  is  generally  covered 
with  brushwood,  with  clumps  of  firs  interspersed; 
the  ground  is  almost  mountainous ;  the  valleys  deep» 
their  sides  precipitous,  without  traces  of  cultivation. 
The  shore  has  the  same  bold  character  as  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St  Georgio,  and  the  cliffe  are  simi- 
larly composed,  and  as  lofty;  in  more  than  one  place, 
they  present  an  escarpment  towards  the  land,  and  a 
precipice  towards  the  sea.  The  bay  of  Vromi  is  a 
narrow  inlet,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  deep,  open  to 
the  south-west,  and  without  a  landing-place,  except- 
ing two  spots  of  sandy  beach  practicable  for  a  boat 
Its  shore  is  rocky  and  precipitous,  and  its  water 
apparently  deep.  It  is  said  to  be  the  resort  of 
smugglers ;  but  of  this  we  saw  no  indications.  As 
it  may  probably  afford  shelter  to  small  craft,  and 
perhaps  to  large  vessels  with  particular  winds,  it 
may  be  deserving  of  bdng  careftdly  surveyed.  The 
approach  to  it,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  rendered  more 
difficult  by  the  islet  of  the  same  name  contiguous. 

After  breakfsist  on  the- 29th,  we  left  St  Geoigio, 
and  proceeded'  to  Maries,  about  four  or  five  miles 
distant,  a  very  pretty  and  considerable  village,  .situ- 
ated towards  the  head  of  a  fine  valley, — a  great  part 
of  it  cultivated,  either  covered  with  vineyards  or 
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spotted  ^th  olive-trees,  the  cypress  and  fir  inter- 
mixed. Even  in  the  village,  the  cypress  was  com- 
mon; and  in  graceful  clumps  amongst  neat  white- 
washed houses,  in  company  with  the  vine  and  fig- 
tree,  imparted  peculiar  beauty  to  the  spot,  the  sense 
of  which,  perhaps,  was  heightened  by  the  wild  and 
rocky  barrier  of  hill  on  each  side.  We  took  up 
our  quarters  in  the  best  house  in  the  place,  belong- 
ing to  a  wealthy  farmer,  said  to  be  worth  thirty 
thousand  Spanish  dollars,  though,  from  the  meanness 
of  his  appearance,  it  might  be  supposed  he  was  not 
worth  one.  When  we  inquired  why  he  was  so 
meanly  dressed,  we  were  told  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  country,  and  that  he  took  pride  in  seeing  his 
children  well  dressed,  rather  than  in  being  so  him- 
self. As  soon  as  mules  could  be  procured,  and  after 
I  had  prescribed  for  some  sick  people,  we  set  out  to 
ascend  Vrachiona,  reputed  to  be  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  island.  The  ascent  was  not  difficult,  and 
was  pretty  gradual,  excepting  where  we  crossed  two 
small  plains,  or  rather  concavities,  which  in  winter  are 
under  water,  having  no  outlet,  and  in  spring  become  dry 
from  evaporation.  Vrachiona  has  two  summits^  sepa- 
rated by  a  moderately  deep  valley,  and  about  a  mile 
and  half  asunder.  It  is  commonly  slud  that  that  to  the 
northward  is  the  highest ;  but  this  is  doubtful,  judging 
from  the  indications  of  the  barometer.* 

*  At  eleven  a.m.,  at  Maries,  the  barometer  was  28.78 ;  thermo- 
meter attached,  7^;  not  attached,  76^ 
At  two  and  a-half  p.m.,  on  the  northern  summit  of  Vrachiona,  the 
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The  views  from  these  two  heights  were  verj  dif- 
ferent; that  from  the  northern  summit  included  a 
great  part  of  the  plain  of  Zanle,  and  most  of  the 
northern  coast  of  thd  island,  and  was  not  nnintereet- 
ing  or  nmimtnictiye»  though  too  much  of  a  bird's  eye 
View,  map-like,  to  be  very  pleasing;  but,  from  the 
other  summit,  ext^ided  over  the  eastern  and  southern 
part  of  the  island,  aU  of  it  high  ground,  and  being 
much  hearer,  its-  features  were  distinct.    We  could 
see-  several  villages,  the  mountain  village  of  Giri, 
about  two  or  three  miles  off,  very  prettily  situated, 
the  most  elevated  in  the  island,  and  Upper  Volimes, 
and  the  eultivated  grounds  of  several  others,  whidi  were 
themselves  hid  by  die  hills  which  sheltered  them. 
We  were  surprised  at  the  considerable  extent  of 
vineyiEuds,  reaching  in  some  places  very  high  up  the 
moimtain  side,  and  made  with  great  labour.    They 
are  generally  in  patches,  andenoloaed  by  strong  stone 
walls.     The  rock  on  each  summit  was  similar,  a 
white  limestone,  compact,  and  of  veiy  fine  grain, 
which  dissolved  almost  entirely  in  nitric  acid.    The 
upper  sur&ce  of  the  mountain,  whiok  was  very  stony 
and  rocky,  was  covered  with  heath^ahd  low  plants, 
amongst    which    thyme   abounded.     Whilst  stop- 
ping to  take  some  refreshment,  an  old  goatherd, 
whose'  goats  were  browsing  close  by,  catne  to  us,  and 

barometer  was  27.61;   thermometer  attached,  72^;  not  attached^ 

At  four  P.M.,  on  the  other  mimmit,  the  barometer  was  27.50;  the 
thermometer  attached,  71'' ;  not  attached,  71^ 
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hemg  invited,  willingly  partook  of  our  hxe.  The 
flock  he  was  looking  after  was  his  own,  amounting  to 
abont  three  hundred ;  but  our  interpreter,  who  knew 
him  well,  assured  us  it  was  only  a  small  part  of  his 
wealth ;  that  he  was  worth  at  least  26,000  dollars : 
he  was  seyenty-five,  and  in  the  faU  enjoyment  of  all 
his  &culties. 

We  returned  to  Maries  about  five  o'clock,  and 
spent  the  night  there.  Before  supper  I  was  re- 
quested to  see  three  persons  a^  their  houses ;  one  the 
Capo  of  the  village,  who  was  labouring  under  a  dight 
feverish  attack  of  a  few  hours'  duration ;  another,  the 
nephew  of  our  host,  who  had  iu  the  morning  an 
attack  of  ague  (a  relapse),  and  the  third  a  woman,  I 
believe  the  wife  of  the  Capo,  dangerously  ill  with 
symptoms  of  remittent  fever,  complicated  vnth  dis- 
tressing cough*  She  had  been  about  fifteen  days 
labouring  under  the  complaint,  which  had  been  almost 
entirely  neglect^.  During  the  whole  time  she  had 
used  little  else  than  bread  and  waters  I  ordered  her 
to  take  a  small  dose  of  a  medicine,  which  I  hap- 
pened to  have  with  me,  in  a  basin  of  chicken-broth, 
and  to  encourage  perspiration.  It  acted  very  bene- 
ficiaUy,  occasioned  profuse  sweating,  and  greatly  re- 
lieved her  cough.  I  left  directions  for  her  further 
treatment.  The  other  cases  were  comparatively 
slight,  yet  I  had  some  difficulty  to  prescribe  for  them, 
and  for  several  more  that  came  to  me  labouring  under 
chronic  complaints,  there  being  no  medicine  in  the 
place,  and  none  to  be  procured  in  any  of  the  adjoin- 
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ing  villages.  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  wood 
ashes»  salt-water,  sulphuretted  water,  and  some  simples 
within  their  reach.  Such  demands  for  medical  aid 
might  at  first  give  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  place  is 
unhealthy,  which  I  believe  is  not  the  case.  I  pro- 
bably saw  all  the  sick  of  the  village ;  curiosity,  as  well 
as  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief,  might  induce  them  to 
apply,  and  the  impulse  was  not  checked  by  any  econo- 
mical motive,  as  they  were  sure  of  having  advice 
gratis.  I  mention  this,  because  our  interpreter,  well 
acquainted  with  their  habits,  described  them  as  a 
frugal  people,  indeed  parsimonious,  so  as  to  grudge 
very  much  giving  a  fee,  or  even  laying  out  any  money 
on  drugs.  My  professional  visits  afforded  me  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  them  nearer  than  I  should  have 
otherwise  done,  and  what  I  saw  generally  was  in  their 
£Givour.  Their  houses  were  good,  and  tolerably  fur- 
nished, and  would  have  been  very  comfortable,  if  a 
little  neater  and  cleaner.  Their  be^  were  invariably 
good,  and  the  linen  clean ;  some  of  them  were  orna- 
mented with  a  kind  of  lace-work,  the  manufacture  of 
Venice.  Our  host's  house  was  the  laigest  in  the 
village,  and  the  best.  He  had  three  daughters  alive, 
and  as  many  sons.  Two  of  his  daughters  were  mar- 
ried, one  to  a  £armer  at  Catastari,  with  a  portion  of 
seven  hundred  Spanish  dollars ;  another  to  a  farmer 
in  the  same  village,  with  five  hundred  dollars — a 
smaller  sum,  because  being  so  near  home,  she  receiv^ 
other  assistance.  One  son  only  was  married;  he, 
according  to  custom,  lives  with  his  wife  and  children, 
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under  the  father's  roof;  and,  if  all  the  sons  had  been 
married,  they  would  have  had  only  oi^e  establish- 
ment; and,  on  the  death  of  the  parents,  the  property 
would  be  divided  amongst  them.  They  appeared  to 
live  together  in  sufficient  harmony.  All  of  them  were 
very  industrious,  never  idle.  In  the  morning  it  rained 
heavily,  and  the  old  people  came  into  the  room  where 
we  were,  accompanied  by  their  two  daughters,  and 
daughter-in-law ;  the  married  daughter,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consulting  me  on  account  of  some  ailment. 
They  brought  their  work  with  them.  The  old  man 
was  knitting  a  coarse  kind  of  sack  to  hold  currants 
to  send  to  the  market  in  town,  and  a  large  pile  of 
the  dried  fruit  in  the  room,  lying  uncovered,  might 
have  stimulated  his  industry.  The  old  woman  was 
spmning  coarse  woollen  thread,  with  the  primitive 
spindle  and  distaff.*  The  unmarried  daughter  was 
knitting  stockings,  and  the  two  other  women  were 

*  Vide  Plate  IV.,  figs.  8, 9.  The  spindle  and  diataff  used  by  the  old 
woman  were  each  about  a  foot  long;  the  former  was  terminated  by  a 
slender  wire-hook,  by  which  the  cotton  that  is  span  and  wound  about 
the  middle  of  the  instrument  is  made  fast.  The  distaff  is  formed  of 
wood,  or  is  merely  a  straight  slender  branch,  stripped  of  its  bark,  and 
cut  obliquely  at  the  end,  to  which  the  raw  cotton  is  loosely  attached. 
The  forms  of  both  instmdients  somewhat  yary ;  the  distaff  is  occa- 
sionally seen  terminating  in  a  fcfrk,  and  the  spindle  provided  with  a 
circiilar  weight.  This,  I  believe,  is  most  used  in  spinning  flax.  The 
Ionian  women  acquire  great  dexterity  in  using  these  simple  instru- 
ments. They  are  almost  constantly  so  employed,  at  least  when  not 
more  seriously  engaged ;  so  that  it  must  be  to  them,  as  it  were,  a  re- 
laxation. In  walking  the  streets,  and  sitting  or  standing  by  their 
doors,  gossiping  with  their  neighbours,  the  spindle  bears  them  com- 
pany, and  is  erer  actiye. 
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spinning  fine  cotton  thread.  I  was  rather  amused 
with  the  manner  of  the  woman  who  consulted  me 
relative  to  her  health*  When  I  asked  her  age,  she 
said  she  did  not  know,  and  referred  to  her  &ther;  he 
ohserved  she  was  forty-fiye,  at  which  she  expressed 
some  surprise,  and  said,  "  Surely,  I  am  not  so  old ;  if 
I  am,  I  shall  have  no  more  children ;''  and  this  she 
uttered  in  a  tone  of  regret,  although  she  had  already 
given  birth  to  twelve.  Such  regret  is  easily  ac- 
counted for,  amongst  a  people  so  primitive,  whose 
children  form  part  of  their  wealth,  and  where  women 
are  almost  exempt  from  the  curse  bestowed  on  the 
mother  of  mankind,  bearing  with  little  suffering,  and 
often  up,  it  is  said,  the  next  day,  foUowin^^  thdlr 
usual  occupations. 

The  weather  clearing  after  breakfast,*  we  proceed- 
ed on  our  journey.  Descending  a  little  from  Maries, 
the  road  led  through  a  cultivated  valley,  a  great 
part  of  it  arable  land,  till  it  brought  us  to  Oxicora, 
a  considerable  and  well-built  village.  In  approaching, 
and  close  to  it,  we  passed  a  large  collection  of  cistemsi 
sixty  in  number,  made  in  a  clay  deposit  that  had  col- 
lected in  a  shallow  hollow,  from  which  there  is  no  out- 
let, and  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  is  consequently 
under  water.  These  cisterns,  which  supply  the  village 
withwater,  are  merely  pits  roofed  over  with  stones,  but 
not  lined  with  puzzolana.     Oxicora,  not  being  more 

*  On  the  dOth  August,  at  Maries,  at  6  a.  m .  after  a  thunder  storm, 
attended  with  a  heaty  shower,  the  thermometer,  exposed  to  the  wind, 
which  was  northerly,  fellio9ff*;  the  harometer  was  28.96, 
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than  a  mile  and  half  from  Maries,  we  did  not  stop, 
but  went  on  to  Cambi,  an  inconsiderable  village  near 
the  sea*  about  two  or  three  miles  distant  from  the 
preceding.  We  descended  the  greater  part  of  the 
way,  for  it  stands  on  a  much  lower  level.  We  passed 
through  some  aiable  land,  but  saw  no  vineyards, 
which  seem  to  be  ccmfined  chiefly  to  the  higher 
grounds.  As  we  rode  along,  we  had  partial  views  of 
the  coast.  It  exhibited  the  same  character  as  at 
St  Georgio  and  Vromi,  and  was  little  less  bold,  and 
here  as  there  a  great  deal  of  land  lying  waste,  ap- 
peared to  admit  of  easy  cultivation.  On  quitting 
Cambi,  we  saw  a  village  boimdary-stone :  it  was  a 
cdumn  about  eight  feet  high,  neatly  surmounted  by 
a  niche,  in  whidi  stood  a  small  cross.  fVom  Cambi, 
returning  again  inland,  we  went  to  St  Leo,  by  a 
very  rugged  steep  mountain  road.  These  villages  are 
about  two  miles  apart ;  and  the  intermediate  country, 
excepting  a  few  spots  of  vineyards,  is  barren,  and 
covered  with  loose  stones. 

St  Leo  is  rather  a  pretty  village ;  it  stands  nearly 
as  high  as  Maries,  and  is  almost  as  large.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  arable  land  and  some  vineyard  round 
it,  but  fev  trees,  and  these  the  cypress  and  the  olive. 
We  rested  here  a  short  time,  in  a  good  house,  in 
every  room  of  which  there  was  a  pile  of  currants,  the 
produce  of  the  neighbourhood.*  Here  we  saw  an  old 
man,  aged  110,  whose  name  was  Stelleano,  a  native 

*  At  St  Leo,  at  noon,  the  barometer  was  28.72**;  the  barometer, 
free  and  atteohed,  76^ 
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of  the  place,  and  a  goatherd,  who  had  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  adjoining  moimtains 
attending  his  flock,  excepting  a  short  time  that  he 
was  in  the  Morea,  where  he  served  during  the  first 
straggle  made  by  the  Greeks  to  recover  their  liberty- 
He  retained  all  his  vigour  till  he  was  80 ;  and  when 
we  saw  him,  he  did  not  bear  marks  of  such  great  age. 
The  hair  of  his  head  was  light  brown,  and  scarcely  a 
gray  hair  was  to  be  distinguished ;  his  beard  was  a 
mixture  of  grsj  and  sandy ;  he  had  four  front  teeth 
remaining  in  his  upper  jaw ;  his  hearing  was  unim- 
paired ;  and  he  had  the  use  of  all  his  limbs.     He 
walked  into  the  room,  using  a  stick,  and  seated  him- 
self on  a  low  stool,  from  which,  when  questioned 
relative  to  his  strength,  he  rose,  without  his  stick  or 
*any  assistance,  stood  erect,  walked  across  the  room, 
placed  himself  in  a  firm  attitude,  and  said,  if  he  could 
see  well  he  could  walk  to  the  city,  and  again  seated 
himself,  without  aid,  on  a  stool  not  more  than  a  foot 
high.     He  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  in  conse- 
quence of  cataract,  and  the  vision  of  the  other  was 
considerably  impaired  from  the  same  disease.     He 
was  about  five  feet  five  inches  high,  of  spare  habit, 
light  blue  eyes,  and  of  a  very  cheerful  disposition, 
much  given  to  joke  and  laughter,  and  taking  ev^ 
thing  said  to  him  in  good  part.     His  chest  was  rather- 
narrow,  but  deep ;  and  when  I  examined  it,  he  put 
his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  exclaimed,  *'  all  is  right 
there."     His  ancles  did  not  swell ;  in  &ct,  he  laboured 
under  no  perceptible  disease  affecting  his  general 
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health  ;  had  a  good  appetite,  and  seemed  still  to  enjoy 
life ;  indeed,  so  satisfied  was  he  with  the  life  which 
he  had  led,  that  he  said  he  wished  he  could  live  it 
over  again.  He  was  once  married,  and  had  seven 
children,  respecting  whom  we  did  not  make  any  par- 
ticular inquiries.  He  had  always  been  needy  in  his 
circumstances,  and  had  lived  in  a  very  frugal  manner, 
his  diet  consisting  chiefly  of  bread  and  garlic.  In  the 
same  village  there  were  many  more  old  people,  several 
between  seventy  and  ninety. 

After  stopping  about  half-an-hour  at  St  Leo,  we 
went  on  towards  Luca,  still  ascending  the  mountain. 
We  saw  very  little  cultivation,  excepting  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  passed  by  only  two  or  three  small  vine- 
yards. In  one  of  these,  by  the  road-side,  was  a  large 
apiary,  consisting  of  perhaps  seventy  or  eighty  hives ; 
and  the  proprietor,  who  was  living  with  his  family  in 
a  stone-hut  in  the  vineyard,  was  at  that  time  employ- 
ed in  collecting  the  honey,  which  we  tasted  and 
found  very  rich.  The  hives  generally  consisted  of  a 
piece  of  the  trunk  of  an  olive-tree,  about  a  foot  and 
half  high,  hollow,  vrith  two  cross  sticks  within, 
placed  horizontally,  to  give  support  to  the  combs ; 
they  stood  on  flat  stones,  an  inch  or  two  from  the 
ground,  and  were  covered  vrith  a  thin  piece  of  ^tone, 
brought  from  Langadachia,  which,  from  its  slaty  and 
porous  texture,  must  be  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and 
very  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  was 
thus  applied.  There  was  a  cistern  in  the  vineyard, 
and  small  troughs  to  water  the  bees ;  the  supplying 

VOL   II.  N 
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them  with  water  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
whole  economy,  and  demands  constant  attention ;  it 
kept  employed  two  or  three  people. 

The  Tilla^  of  Luca,  about  a  mile  and  half  from 
St  Leo,  is  small,  but  pretty  well  built,  judging  from 
its  appearance  at  a  little  distance,  for  we  did  not 
enter  it.  It  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  at  the 
upper  end  of  a  valley  that  has  no  outlet,  the  largest 
of  the  kind  I  had  yet  seen.  It  may  be  a  mile  long, 
and  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  where  widest ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  cultivated  and  arable 
land.  In  winter  it  is  overflowed  and  converted  into 
a  lake ;  in  the  dry  season  the  water  evaporates,  ex- 
cepting what  is  collected  in  the  cisterns,  fifty-five  in 
number,  situated  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  plain. 
The  soil  is  a  red  clay,  and  of  considerable  depth ;  the 
cisterns,  which  are  mere  pits  in  it,  are  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  deep.  I  found  the  temperature  of  the 
water  just  drawn  so  low  as  58^  We  afterwards 
learnt,  at  Gilliamano,  that  Luca  is  considered  the 
coldest  spot  in  the  island ;  and  it  was  remarked  that 
the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  wear  their  warm  capotes 
even  in  June ;  and  that  every  winter  the  lake  is  fro- 
zen, and  continues  frozen  three  or  four  days.  Such 
severity  of  cold,  probably,  is  not  owing  to  altitude 
alone ;— probably  evaporation  and  radiation  aid,  for 
both  which  the  local  circumstanees  are  peculiarly 
favourable ;  for  the  former,  an  extensive  surface  of 
dnllow  water  and  saturated  clay ;  for  the  latter,  the 
form  of  the  valley,  not  unlike  a  concave  mirror. 
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A.0oeiiduig  from  this  valley,  we  proceeded  to  the 
monasteiy  of  Madonna  Paragato,  about  two  miles  and 
half  from  the  village  of  Luea,  finelj  sitiiated  at  the 
declivity  of  a  hill  covered  with  oaks  (the  ilex)  of  eon* 
siderable  size,  and  opposite  another  hill  covered  witii 
fizs,  with  a  cultivated  plain  of  some  extent  interme- 
diate, partly  com  land,  partly  vineyard.    The  monas- 
tery, though  very  inferior  to  that  of  St  Geoigio, 
ai£S>rded  tolerable  accommodation,  and  we  spent  the 
night  in  it.    It  beloi^  to  an  establishment  of  the 
same  name  in  Egypt,  the  head  of  which  appoints  a 
monk  to  it  as  a  benefice,  on  the  condition  of  trans*- 
ixutting  certain  dues  to  the  parent  monasteiy.    In 
the  a^oining  woods   there  is  excellent  woodcock 
shooting  in  Novemb^,  the  month  in  which  the  greait 
flights  of  this  bird  take  plaqe  in  the  Mediterranean, 
cm  their  passage  to  winter  in  Africa.   Our  interpreter 
aaid  he  had  killed  here  six  brace  in  an  hour.    The 
a|HH:tanen  go  out  early,  and  return  soon  after  sunrise, 
when  the  birds  become  very  wild*    My  travelling 
companion  went  out  before  breakfast^  and  sent  in  a 
small  squirrel  which  he  shot,  of  a  lij^t  mouse  colour. 
It  is  a  rare  animal  in  Zante,  apd  the  servants  showed 
a  dread  of  touching  it.    The  evening  and  morning 
were  both  very  cool ;  just  alter  sunset;  in  the  plain, 
the  thermometer  fell  to  64"" ;  and  it  was  the  same  the 
following  movning,  just  before  simrise.* 

After  breakibst»  cm  the  81st,  we  took  our  departure 

*  August  31,  6^  A.if.,  the  barometer  was  28.d2^;  thermometer 
attaehed,  W :  not  attached,  64'';  eistem- water,  mf. 
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from  the  monastery  for  the  village  of  Gilliamano, 
standing  nearly  on  the  same  level,  a  hill  intervening, 
and  about  two  miles  and  half  distant.  The  interme- 
diate country  is  wild  and  picturesque,  well  adapted 
for  field  sports.  As  we  rode  along,  we  noticed  a 
small  dark  brown  owl,  close  to  the  road,  and  within 
shot,  but  the  natives  would  not  fire  at  it,  saying  it 
was  unlucky  to  kill  either  an  owl  or  a  crow.  We 
saw  several  of  the  latter  flying  at  some  distance,  and 
two  large  birds  that  appeared  to  be  kites.  On  our 
way  we  passed  through  the  small  valley  of  Trapies;, 
about  two  miles  from  the  monastery,  similar  in  its 
formation  to  that  of  Luca,  and  containing  several 
cisterns.  Water  fit)m  one  was  of  the  temperature 
56^  of  another  58^  When  we  arrived  at  the  wells, 
two  women  were  drawing  water,  and  became  veiy 
angry  at  our  taking  a  draught  and  giving  a  little  to 
our  animals ;  apprehensive,  no  doubt,  that  the  stock 
might  be  exhausted  before  Ihe  dry  season  was  con- 
cluded ;  our  interpreter,  however,  soon  silenced  them 
by  becoming  angry  himself,  and  threatening  to  throw 
them  into  the  veater  they  were  so  unwilling  to  spare. 
From  these  cisterns  the  adjoining  village  of  Gillia- 
mano  is  partly  supplied ;  a  low  neck  of  land,  connect- 
ing two  hills  only,  intervenes. 

We  arrived  at  (jilliamano  early ;  took  up  our  quar- 
ters in  a  large  good  house  belonging  to  the  priest  of 
the  village,  and  remained  there  during  the  heat  of 
the  day,  busily  occupied  in  looking  about  and  in  pre- 
scribing for  patients,  so  that  there  was  scarcely  time 
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to  dine.  Our  interpreter  had  stood  god&ther  to  the 
grandchild  of  our  host ;  in  consequence,  he  was  con- 
sidered as  a  relation,  and  we  were  all  welcome  on  his 
account.  On  entering,  we  found  some  six  or  seven 
boys  in  an  open  porch,  learning  their 
lessons ;  one  boy,  who  had  misbehaved, 
was  on  his  knees  as  a  punishment. 
The  books  they  used  were  pamphlets, 
of  a  few  sheets,  neatly  stitched  toge- 
ther ;  and  to  preserve  them  from  being 
soiled  and  torn,  they  were  attached  to 
pieces  of  reed  as  handles — ^thus : — 

The  children  were  all  neatly  dressed, 
with  shoes  and  stockings,  and  they  ap- 
peared to  be  very  orderly ;  the  isenior  boy 
acted  as  a  monitor  and  heard  themread. 
The  village,  generally,  is  neatly  built ;  it 
contains  some  good  houses  and  a  large 
church,  rather  richly  ornamented,  at 
the  time  imdergoing  a  thorough  repair,  under  the 
direction  of  an  Italian  artist,  who  was  restoring  the 
gilding,  &c.,  with  a  good  deal  of  skill,  paid  out  of  a 
fiind  raised  by  voluntary  contribution.  Here  they 
do  not  bury  the  dead  in  the  church,  but  in  the  small 
yard  in  which  it  stands,  which  is  without  tomb-stones, 
exhibiting  no  marks  of  pious  care  and  regard^ — ^ 
dirty,  neglected  surface,  defiled  with  impurities  not 
to  be  mentioned. 

Amongst  the  visits  we  paid,  one  was  to  an  old 
wonum  said  to  be  110.     She  was  very  infirm  and 
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deaf,  and  quite  of  a  different  dispositioii  from  the  old 
man  of  St  Leo,  appai'ently  rerj  melanclioly  and  miser- 
able, and  Bfe  aburden  to  her.  She  bnrst  into  tearft  on 
onr  asking  aome  question  respecting  her  strength,  and 
wrung  her  hands,  saying  the  time  was  when  she  was 
BB  strong  and  as  gay  as  any  present  There  were 
with  her  her  daughter,  grand-daughter,  and  great- 
grand-daughter,  so  that  we  saw  at  once  assembled 
under  the  same  roof  four  generations.  The  daughter 
said  she  was  sixty-five,  but  E^e  looked  much  older ; 
the  grand-daughter  was  twenty-eight,  and  her  child 
was  four. 

The  house  in  which  we  stopped  was  a  good  example 
of  the  houses  of  the  villages  amongst  the  mountains 
of  the  better  kind.  It  had  been  bmlt  thirty  yearS)  as 
an  inscription  in  front  indicated.  It  consisted  of  two 
storeys,  and,  with  the  outhonseSj  fonned  a  hollow 
square.  The  entrance  was  by  an  arched  way,  in 
which  were  small  ornamented  niches  for  holding 
water-veasels.  On  the  groimd^floor  were  the  sleeping 
apartments,  in  each  of  which  was  a  good  bed,  with- 
out curtains ;  and  in  one  of  them,  besides  the  bed, 
there  was  a  loom.  They  had  separate  entrances,  so 
as  to  be  well  adapted  for  different  fiunilies.  On  the 
upper  floor,  approached  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  was 
a  large  hall,  containing  one  or  two  presses,  several 
large  chests,  and  a  sufiident  number  of  chairs  a.nd 
tables — all  in  pretty  good  order,  and  of  tolerable 
qualify;  and  ranged  round  the  walls  were  pictures - 
of  the  Virgin,  of  saints,  and  monasteries ;  and  oppo- 
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Ante  the  principal  picture  a  lamp  was  suspended,  and 
kept  constantly  burning.  Off  this  hall,  and  conunu- 
nicating  with  it,  there  were  four  small  bed-rooms, 
irell  provided  with  beds.  In  none  of  the  rooms  was 
there  any  fire-place.  The  kitchen  was  a  large  room, 
a  separate  building  in  the  rear,  well  provided,  as  it 
appeared,  with  culinary  utensils,  as  spits,  pots,  &c. 
It  had  two  ovens,  one  large,  the  other  small,  of  the 
common  construction,  provided  with  holes  below  for 
holding  ashes,  with  small  recesses  above,  with  a  shelf 
on  each.  In  another  part  of  the  room  was  the  hearth, 
with  low  seats  on  each  side  of  it,  forming  a  square. 
The  fire  was  kindled  in  the  middle  of  the  enclosed 
space,  and  the  smoke  had  no  vent,  excepting  through 
the  door,  as  there  was  no  opening  in  the  roof  above,^ 
and,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  no  windows.  The  firewood 
was  piled  on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  The  only 
utensil  that  attracted  my  attention  particularly  was  a 
small  hand-mill  (Plate  VI.,  fig.  4),  composed  of  two 
circular  pieces  of  rough  sandstone  firom  Cephalonia^ 
used  to  grind  grain  for  soup,  similar  in  construction 
to  the  hand-mill  of  Ceylon  and  of  the  continent  of 
India,  and  to  the  quern  of  old  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  which  is  still  in  use  in  some  parts  of  the 
Highlands.  In  another  building  adjoining  was  an 
olive-press,  exactly  of  the  same  kind  as  that  used  in 
the  town ;  and  in  a  third  building  there  was  a  corn- 
mill,  qf  the  common  construction,  which  the  proprietor 
let  out,  receiving  in  payment  a  certain  portion  of 
the  grain  ground.     It  was  at  work  at  the  time ;  two 
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women,  in  a  kind  of  harness^  assisted  a  horse  in  turn- 
ing it.  The  sight  was  sufficiently  degrading ;  it  was, 
however,  a  labour  they  were  accustomed  to,  and 
they  did  not  seem  to  mind  it ; — ^their  hands  were 
busily  employed  at  the  same  time  in  spinning.  This 
was  not  the  only  time  and  place  where  we  saw  women 
80  occupied ;  at  Oxicora  we  first  noticed  it ;  there 
we  witnessed  six  in  harness,  labouring  at  the  mill, 
and  spinning  as  they  ran  round. 

I  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity,  considering  it 
a  favourable  one,  to  make  inquiries  respecting  the 
occupations  of  the  people,  their  agriculture  and  film- 
ing utensils.  In  preparing  the  ground,  the  only 
implenients  they  use  are  the  plough  and  hoe.  They 
sow  com,  as  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  every  second 
year,  in  the  same  ground,  and  have  a  crop  of  hay,  or 
allow  it  to  remain  fietllow  the  intermediate  year :  they 
manure  for  hay,  but  not  for  com.  The  year  round, 
their  occupations  are  nearly  as  follow : — ^In  October, 
after  the  rains,  they  plough ;  in  November,  sow ;  in 
December  and  January,  they  gather  the  olives  and 
make  oil ;  in  Febraary,  they  turn  over  the  soil  in  the 
vineyards ;  and  in  March,  they  do  the  same  round 
the  olive-trees ;  in  April,  they  cut  hay ;  in  May  and 
June,  their  different  kinds  of  com;  in  July,  they 
level  the  ground  about  the  vines ;  in  August,  they 
gather  and  dry  their  currants;  and  in  September, 
they  gather  their  grapes  and  make  wine.  When 
there  are  no  olives  (of  which  they  expect  a  crop 
only  every  alternate  year)  in  January  and  February, 
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thej  make  lime,  an  article  with  which  the  mountains 
supply  the  town  and  plain.  Besides  these  their  prin- 
cipal occupations,  there  are  many  minor  ones.  The 
women  are  even  more  busily  employed  than  the 
men^  and  as  variously ;  spinning,  weaving,  and  knit- 
ting may  be  considered  almost  as  their  i^usements 
and  recreations,  after  the  more  important  and  labo- 
rious labours  of  the  day.  They  spin  both  cotton  and 
worsted  thread,  and  also  goat-hair;  knit  very  good 
stockings ;  and  weave  hair-cloth  for  bags,  cotton  cloth 
for  dress  and  household  purposes,  and  some  carpet- 
ing, of  which  I  saw  two  or  three  very  pretty  samples 
in  the  form  of  rugs. 

At  dinner  we  were  attended  by  the  daughter-in- 
law  of  our  host,  a  fine  active  young  woman,  per- 
fectly modest,  without  being  in  the  least  bashful. 
Her  easy  manner  indicated  that  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  country,— that  she  considered  it  a  duty,— and 
that  she  was  used  to  it  as  well  as  not  displeased 
with  it. 

Here,  at  ten  o'ck>ck  in  the  forenoon,  the  baro- 
meter was  28.39;  the  thermometer  attached  and 
free,  72^ ;  water  of  a  cistern,  62^ ;  so  that  this  village 
is  nearly  on  the  same  level  as  Paragato.  It  is  as 
high,  if  not  higher,  than  the  adjoining  little  valley  of 
Trapies,  where  the  temperature  of  the  cistern  water 
was  so  low,  6**  lower  than  in  this  place, — a  circum- 
stance favourable  to  the  idea,  that  evaporation  is  in 
part  concerned  with  radiation  in  producing  the  com- 
paratively great  degree  of  cold  experienced  in  these 
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valleys.  I  maj  here  add  a  few  other  particulars 
relative  to  the  severity  of  the  winternseason  in  this 
mountainous  region,  collected  in  conversation  vnth 
the  most  intelligent  of  the  villagers.  We  were  told 
at  Paragato  that  there  is  frost  every  winter  there, — 
that  it  lasts  two  or  three  days  at  a  time, — and  that 
the  ice  is  often  two  Angers  thick.  Here,  at  Gillia- 
mano,  we  were  informed  that,  in  the  very  cold  winter 
of  1813-14,  they  had  a  frost  which  continued  a  month, 
and  that  even  the  wine  in  the  barrels  froze ; — ^that 
every  year  they  have  ice  an  inch  or  two  thick,  and 
that  the  water  in  the  neighbouring  valley  is  covered 
with  ice.* 

In  the  afternoon  we  set  out  for  Kieri,  with  the 
intention  of  sleeping  there.  At  the  distance  of  about 
three  miles  and  a-half,  we  passed  through  the  neat 
mall  village  of  Agala,  situated  at  the  upper  end  of 
a  cultivated  valley.  From  hence,  descending  by  a 
very  rugged  path,  we  next  came  to  the  small  village 
of  Ambelo,  at  about  an  equal  distance,  an(f  the  coun- 
try, like  that  between  Agala  andOiUiamano,  in  great 
part  lying  waste.  Near  the  village,  on  the  rocky 
side  of  a  hill  where  there  were  some  cisterns,  we  saw 
a  large  apiary;  probably  there  were  not  less  than 

*  If  this  infonnation  be  correct,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
it,  it  occurred  to  us  at  the  time,  that  it  might  be  easy  to  supply  tiie 
town  of  Zante  with  the  luxury  of  ioe  from  hence,  laying  it  up  in 
store,  in  winter,  in  an  ice-house  in  the  village ;  and  in  summer,  when 
required,  transporting  it  to  an  ice-house,  in  town,  on  mules,  which 
might  be  done  with  great  ease  by  way  of  Lagapada,  and  in  the  short 
space  of  three  hours. 
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Mventy  hWee ;  we  inqniied  the  exact  number ;  the 
replj  was,  they  did  not  know;  it  was  imludcj  to 
count  them. 

Ambelo  is  in  bad  repute ;  it  is  considered  the  most 
unhealthy  qK>t  in  the  island,  and  is  particularly  liable, 
towards  the  end  of  summer  and  the  beginning  of 
antomii,  to  intermittent  and  remittent  foyers.  At 
this  time,  we  were  told  that  in  every  family  there 
was  one  or  more  sick.  It  is  situated  pretty  high, 
close  to  a  valley  without  an  outlet,  where  the  soil  is 
deep  and  water  stagnates  in  winter,  and  which  is 
planted  with  olive-trees  that  have  attained  a  great 
rise,  and  produce  a  dense  shade.  The  water  used  by 
the  inhabitants  is  partly  from  cisterns  in  the  village, 
and  partly  from  those  in  the  valley  just  mentioned; 
it  appeared  to  be  good.  They  blame  the  air,  and 
are  of  opinion  that  the  malaria  is  wafted  up  from 
the  valley  of  the  pitch  springs,  which  is  also  noto- 
riously unhealthy ;  the  distance  is  about  two  or  three 
miles. 

The  village  of  Kieri  is  about  two  miles  from 
Ambelo ;  the  road  is  difficult,  the  worst  we  passed 
ovOT,  very  rocky,  and  in  one  place  it  winds  along  a 
precipice.  The  intermediate  country  is  quite  uncul- 
tivated. It  was  moonlight  when  we  arrived,  and  the 
bold  scenery  around  appeared  to  great  advantage. 
In  neatness  this  village  is  very  inferior  to  the  other 
mountain  villages,  and  we  experienced  here  much 
less  civility ;  our  interpreter  gave  the  inhabitants  a 
bad  character.     It  is  ill  supplied  with  water,  the 
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number  of  cisterns  being  comparatively  few,  owing 
to  want  of  industry ;  and,  in  consequence,  when  little 
rain  falls  in  the  winter,  there  is  a  great  scarcity  in 
the  dry  season.  The  fir-tree  abounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Although  situated  high  up,  on  the  steep 
side  of  a  hill,  its  absolute  height  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  is  not  considerable;*  and  we  experienced 
very  distinctly  at  night  the  change  of  climate  firom 
diminished  elevation,  and  once  more  b^^an  to  pei^ 
spire  sensibly  when  not  taking  exercise.  In  the 
morning  early  we  descended  to  the  shore,  which  is 
not  more  than  a  mile  distant.  The  cliffi  are  very 
bold,  and  having  a  descent  from  their  summit  inland 
(a  common  feature  of  the  shores  of  the  Ionian  Islands), 
they  have  the  appearance  of  sections  of  hills.  By 
the  way,  we  passed  through  a  small  grove  of  fir-trees 
in  an  adjoining  valley  tolerably  cultivated,  in  quest 
of  doves  which  resort  here,  in  great  numbers,  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  and  are  now  beginning  to  make 
their  appearance.  They  are  shot  by  the  natives,  and 
caught  in  snares  of  a  very  simple  construction.  The 
snare  is  a  running  loop  of  twisted  horse-hair,  which 
is  attached  to  the  bare  branch  of  a  tree,  alighting  on 
which  the  birds  are  entangled  or  are  caught  by  the 
feet.  About  the  same  time,  quails  in  large  flocks 
migrating  southward,   alight    on  the   neighbouring 


*  Here,  on  the  Ist  September,  five  and  a-half  a.m.,  the  barometer 
was  29.23;  thermometer  attached,  73° ;  not  attached,  68'^;  water  of 
a  cistern,  69°. 
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shore,  and  spreading  oyer  the  adjoining  hills,  afford 
the  fowler,  it  is  said,  excellent  sport.  We  were 
led  to  a  spot  on  the  cliff  called  Diglidani's  Leap. 
About  five  or  six  feet  from  the  margin  of  the  cli£^ 
and  about  twelve  feet  below,  a  mass  of  crumbling 
rock  projects  upwards,  terminating  almost  in  a  point. 
The  exploit  which  has  given  this  spot  celebrity 
amongst  the  country-people,  was  performed  about 
120  years  ago  by  a  native  whose  name  it  bears, — 
a  man  of  extraordinary  activity,  strength,  and  dar- 
ing. By  way  of  display,  the  story  goes,  he  jumped 
on  the  pinnacle  just  mentioned,  alighting  like  a  bird, 
and  there  not  being  sufficient  space  to  turn,  he  leapt 
back  backwards.  The  height  of  the  cliff  here  is 
between  two  and  three  hundred  feet :  the  detacher 
mass,  however,  when  the  extraordinary  feat  was  per- 
formed, it  is  said,  was  on  a  level  with  the  boundary 
margin.  His  descendants  still  reside  in  his  native 
village,  and  possess  the  tar-springs  in  the  adjoining 
valley,  which  were  originally  granted  to  him  for 
some  service  of  difficulty  which  he  performed  for 
the  Venetian  government,  and  which  at  that  time, 
when  the  value  of  the  produce  was  much  greater 
than  at  present  (now  bringing  only  about  thirty 
or  forty  dollajrs  a-year),  must  have  been  a  high 
reward. 

After  breakfast  we  proceeded  on  our  way  to  town : 
crossing  a  pretty  lofty  hill  which  divides  the  valley 
of  Kieri  from  that  in  which  the  pitch-springs  are 
situated,  and  defends  the  village  from  its  malaria,  or 
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the  wind  blowing  from  it,  we  desoended  to  the  latter 
by  a  very  bad  and  steep  path,  and  vifflted  the  two 
springs  which,  for  so  long  a  period,  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  curious.  Having  already  de- 
scribed them,  I  shall  here  add  only  such  particulars 
as  now  came  under  observation,  not  previously  intro- 
duced. Notwithstanding  the  extreme  insalubrity  of  | 
the  air  of  this  valley,  according  to  popular  belief  it  ! 
is  not  entirely  uncultivated.  The  dry  parts  are  , 
planted  with  olive-trees,  which  appear  to  flourish. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  morass,  pretty  extensive  plan- 
tations of  the  currant-vine  have  been  formed  by 
ditching  and  draining, — and  as  any  one  who  pleaaes 
may  cultivate  the  marsh,  they  are  extending.  We 
saw  two  men  employed  in  reclaiming  a  piece  of  the 
swamp,  to  plant  vines  in ;  they  were  labouring  hard, 
their  heads  uncovered,  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun, 
up  to  their  knees  in  black  fetid  water,  throwing  up 
mud  and  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  and  fonning 
at  the  same  time  a  bed  and  a  ditch.  This  cnltivar 
tion  is  said  to  be  very  productive ;  but,  as  might  be 
expected  under  such  circumstances,  with  so  little 
regard  to  precaution,  very  unwholesome  and  hassard- 
ous,  fever  being  almost  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
engaging  in  it.  The  enterprising  and  careless  labourers 
do  not  live  on  the  spot,  but  belong  to  the  village  of 
Kieri.  The  currant-vine  here,  in  this  rich  soil  of 
moist  vegetable  matter,  is  very  precocious,  rapidly 
coming  to  perfection,  and  as  rapidly  decaying;  it 
bears  fruit,  it  is  said,  on  the  third  year  from  its 
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planting,  and  perishes  in  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
▼ears;  in  the  intermediate  time,  whilst  in  vigour, 
yielding  a  great  profusion  of  fine  fruit. 

It  has  been  mentioned  before,  that  the  hills  form- 
ing the  valley  of  the  tar-springs  consist  of  limestone, 
and  form  a  part  of  the  great  limestone  range,  con- 
stituting the  mountainous  district.  Advancing  to- 
wards the  town,  on  descending  into  the  next  valley 
in  which  there  is  a  small  rivulet,  conglomerate  rock 
presented  itself,  resting  on  limestone  on  one  side  and 
marl  on  the  other,  from  whence  the  latter  continues 
into  the  plain.  At  and  near  its  junction  with  the 
limestone  or  conglomerate,  the  marl  in  this  place  was 
more  or  less  indurated,  approaching  in  appearance  to 
shale ;  and  such  is  its  general  character,  as  far  as  my 
observations  extended,  all  along  the  boundary-line  of 
the  two  districts.* 

I  shall  conclude  the  journal  of  this  little  excursion, 
which  was  one  of  uninterrupted  gratification  and 
amusement,  vnth  a  few  observations  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  villages  we  visited.  Generally  they  are 
better  looking  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
and  plain,  and  decidedly  fairer :  very  many  of  them 
indeed  have  light-blue  and  hazel  eyes,  and  light  hair. 
We  saw  several  women  possessed  of  considerable 

*  The  monuag  after  our  return  to  town,  on  the  2d  September,  at 
eight  A.M.,  in  my  houee,  only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  barometer  used  on  the  journey  was  90.148;  thermometer  80** 
attached,  and  the  same  unattached :  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month, 
at  eleven  A.if .,  the  tonaet  was  29.851 ;  the  latter  82^. 
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beauty,  and  not  a  few  with  good  clear  complexioiis, 
and  some  colour.  The  dress  of  the  men  was  very 
similar  to  that  used  by  the  same  class  in  town.  The 
covering  of  the  head  is  a  small  skull-cap,  the  prevail- 
ing colour  of  which  is  brown.  The  hair  is  allowed  to 
flow  over  the  shoulders  (at  least  of  the  young  men), 
and  shaved  about  the  temples.  The  growth  of  hair 
over  the  upper  lip  is  encouraged,  but  not  beneath, 
nor  is  the  whisker  tolerated :  they  pride  themselves 
on  their  mustaches,  and  would  consider  it  a  very  great 
indignity  to  be  deprived  of  them.  When  our  <jreek 
interpreter  asked  the  old  Stelleano,  if  he  should  cut 
them  off,  he  replied  with  some  briskness,  drayring  his 
hand  across  his  throat,  that  he  should  cut  that  first- 
They  wear  a  double-breasted  waistcoat,  and  a  jacket 
made  to  fit  neatly.  The  former  is  commonly  very 
smart ;  the  latter,  in  warm  weather,  is  thrown  over 
the  shoulder.  The  neck  is  left  bare;  the  shirt-collar 
is  turned  down,  displaying  it.  Their  breeches  are 
made  like  our  dress  small-clothes,  to  button  at  the 
knee,  and  stockings  are  worn  by  them,  and  either 
shoes,  with  large  buckles,  or  sandals  of  goats-skin, 
laced  about  the  foot.  The  most  peculiar  part  of  the 
womens'  dress  is  a  white  scarf,  worn  so  as  to  envelope 
the  head  and  cover  the  shoulders,  for  which  some- 
times a  handkerchief  is  substituted,  simply  wrapped 
round  the  head.  Their  gown  is  long,  with  long 
sleeves,  tight  about  the  waist,  and  high,  concealing 
the  bosom.  When  formally  dressed,  they  wear 
stockings  and  shoes,  and  very  large  shoe-buckles.    On 
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ordinaiy  occasions,  they  commonly  go  barefooted,  at 
least  about  the  house.  They  are  under  little  re- 
straint, appear  to  be  quite  at  liberty  to  show  them- 
selves, and  in  their  manners  very  much  resemble 
vomen  of  the  same  class  in  England. 


▼OL.  n. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS;  WITH  EXTRACTS  FROM 
JOURNALS,  IN  FARTHER  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  IN  THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS. 

Notice  of  a  Visit  to  the  Monastery  of  Tafieo,  in  Cephalonia,  and  how 
entertained  there.  A  Medical  Consultation  in  the  same  Island. 
Excursions  from  Cephalonia  and  Santa  Manra  to  Ithaca.  Piimi- 
tire  Reception  and  Hoepitallty.  Particnlars  respecting  the  bland 
of  Meganisi.  Notice  of  the  desert  Islet  of  Tiglia.  Parti* 
Calais  of  Leftimo,  a  district  of  Corfu.  Excurrion  to  Sidaii,  on 
the  north  coast  of  Corfu.  Particulars  of  Fand,  and  other  Islets, 
off  the  north- west  coast  of  Corfu.  Notice  of  the  Islaoid  of  Puco* 
Its  cisterns.    Bis|u>p  of  Paxo.    Manners  of  the  Inhabitants. 

With  the  same  intent  as  that  with  which  the  pre^ 
ceding  journal  has  been  given,  I  shall^  in  this  chapter, 
insert  some  extracts  from  other  journals,  with  the 
hope  that  they  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader, 
and  that,  however  imperfectly  written,  they  may  aid 
in  giving  more^brrect  ideas  than  can  be  derived  from  i 
general  descnptions. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  geology  of  the   Ionian   | 
Islands,,  mention  is  made  of  the  cavern  of  Dracon- 
dispilo,  in  Cephalonia,  near  the  monastery  of  Taffeo. 
The  visit  was  made  with  Captain,  now  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  B.,  and  a  Greek  gentleman,  a  native  of  A^ 
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gortoli,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Economo 
of  the  monastery,  where  we  passed  the  night,  and 
where  we  experienced  a  most  hospitable  reception-  I 

Our  supper  was  not  uncharacteristic.     Tt  consisted  of  j 

tiiat  excellent  pastoral  dish,  a  roast  lamb  (it  was  in 
the  month  of  January),  roasted  whole,*  and  of  stewed 
fowls,  with  a  white  sauce  made  of  lemon-juice  and 
egg  beat  up  together.  Bread  was  the  only  vegetable 
substance  at  table,  except  a  sallad  made  of  turnip-tops. 
Cheese  of  the  convent,  of  a  high  and  peculiar  flavour, 
followed,  and  a  dessert  of  walnuts,  which  one  of  the 
attendants,  without  any  idea  of  the  least  impropriety, 
cracked  with  his  teeth  in  the  room;  and,  after  all,  we 
were  served  with  a  cup  of  coffee  each,  and  a  glass  of 
liquor,  intensely  strong,  and  highly  flavoured  by  the 
essential  oil  of  aniseed.  The  cofiee^oons  were  per- 
forated with  little  holes,  to  answer,  as  was  explained, 

*  In  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  the  lamb  or  sheep  roasted  whole,  is 
weU  known  to  the  trayeller,  and  is  an  almost  indispensable  article  of 
liberal  hospitality.  In  the  wildest  covntry,  when  most  acceptable, 
the  preparing  and  cooking  process  is  most  amusing  and  picturesque. 
The  last  time  I  saw  it  practised  was  in  a  deep  wooded  yaUey,  opening 
on  the  Black  Sea,  on  its  southern  shore.  After  a  visit  from  the  chief 
of  the  district,  a  Mohammedan,  a  sheep  was  brought  from  him  as  a  pre- 
sent, led  by  a  cord,  whkh  was  attached  to  a  belt  girding  its  loins. 
In  a  surprisingly  short  time  (it  was  the  hungry  time  of  evening, 
and  onr  people  were'  short  of  provisions),  the  animal  was  killed, 
skinned^  and  spitted  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  oat  for  the  purpose,  and 
roasting  (the  spit  resting  on  two  forked  sticks,  driven  into  the  ground), 
over  a  powerful  fire  of  glowing  embers,  the  produce  of  a  bonfire  that 
lighted  up  the  valley,  made  in  the  most  reckless  way.  It  was  basted 
with  the  taU  fastened  to  a  long  stick,  knowingly  applied  by  the  man 
who  took  the  lead  in  the  business. 
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the  better  for  taking  up  and  removing  any  intruslTe 
flies,  or  offending  matters.  Wine  was  drank  (wine  of 
the  comitrjX  both  daring  the  repast  and  after ;  and 
many  a  toast  was  given,  and  many  a  hearty  tdva  pro- 
nounced, and  several  songs  sung,  the  best  by  our  mu- 
leteers, one  of  whom  had  an  excellent  voice.  The 
people  who  came  with  us,  and  those  of  the  monas- 
tery, for  none  were  excluded,  enjoyed  the  merry- 
making. Their  manner  was  uncommonly  free;  yet, 
from  a  certain  dash  of  respect  in  it,  and  great  natural 
good  humour,  it  was  nowise  offensive.  One  man,  a 
villager,  belonging  to  an  estate  of  our  Greek  friend, 
took  unusual  liberties  in  the  capacity  of  waiting-man, 
and  very  often  patted  us  on  the  shoulder.  The 
£conomo,  or  head  of  the  convent,  was  not  the  least 
cheerful  of  the  party;  he  joined  in  the  songs  and 
merriment  eon  amore.  The  evening  was  cold,  and  it 
froze  during  the  night;  there  was  no  fire-place  in  the 
room ;  we  were  indebted  for  warmth  to  a  pan  (and 
that  a  frying-pan)  of  charcoal  placed  imdemeath  the 
table;  and,  for  warmth  in  bed,  there  being  no  blankets, 
only  sheets  and  a  quilted  coverlit,  we  slept  with  our 
clothes  on. 

It  has  been  mentioned  under  how  much  less  re- 
straint the  women  of  Gephalonia  and  Ithaca  live  than 
those  of  the  same  class  in  Zante.  I  allude  to  the 
upper  order.  An  instance  may  be  given  in  illustra- 
tion, and  to  show,  at  the  same  time,  the  manner  of 
holding  a  medical  consultation.  Whilst  I  was  sta- 
tioned in  Gephalonia,  one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants 
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of  Argostoli,  a  native,  was  seised  with  fever,  and  be- 
came so  dangerously  ill  that  his  life  was  despaired  of. 
I  was  requested  to  see  him  in  consultation.  In  the 
ante-room  of  the  patient's  bed-chamber,  the  family 
were  assembled,  the  ladies  regularly  seated  as  on  an 
occasion  of  ceremony.  Three  physicians  of  the  town 
were  present.  After  examining  the  sick  man,  who, 
strange  to  say,  considered  himself  then  actually  dead, 
and  qK>ke  of  the  folly  of  prescribing  for  a  dead  man, 
and  who,  in  consequence,  after  his  recovery,  was 
&cetiously  called  by  his  friends,  il  mortOy — after 
inquiring  into  his  present  symptoms,  we  acjjoumed  to 
the  ante  room,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
company,  discussed  the  case;  and  this  was  done  by  the 
Greek  physicians  in  the  most  formal  manner,  each  in 
turn  giving  a  kind  of  clinical  lecture,  in  which  the 
history  of  the  disease  was  traced,  the  rationale  of  the 
symptoms  given,  the  supposed  exact  nature  of  the 
malady,  and  its  nosological  place  assigned,  and  a 
mode  of  treatment  proposed,  founded  on  the  views 
taken.  It  was  an  ingenious  theorotical  display  of 
ability,  each  striving  to  appear  to  most  advantage; 
but  it  need  hardly  be  observed,  that  it  was  better 
adapted  to  impress  the  audience  with  the  cleverness 
of  the  speakers,  than  to  be  of  practical  use  to  the 
patient.  In  the  discussion  thero  was  no  reserve  in 
the  use  of  terms,  on  account  of  female  ears ;  no  in-^ 
delicacies  seem  to  have  been  imagined  by  eithec 
party. 
Till  within  a  few  years,  there  were  no  roads  in 
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Ithaca.  When  I  visited  that  island  in  the  winta*  of 
1825,  I  was  assured  by  the  then  reiqiectable  Resi- 
dent, the  late  Captain  Knox,  that,  before  the  roads 
which  he  was  ei^aged  in  were  opened^  it  was  usual 
for  women  to  be  employed  in  carrying  bags  of  cor- 
rants^-4i  labour  since  performed  by  donkeys. 

The  state  of  C^halonia  and  of  Ithaca,  in  relation  to 
communieation,  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  remote 
Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  islets  adjoining,  where 
steam  navigation  has  not  been  introduced,  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  most  of  the  other  Ionian 
Islands.  In  the  winter  above  refeired  to,  I  crossed  in 
a  small  open  boat  from  the  little  port  of  St  Euj^e- 
mia,  in  Cepbslonia,  to  Opiso  Aitos,  in  Itiiaca,  a  dis- 
tance c^  about  three  miles.  The  guardiano  at  this  latter 
place,  was  a  boy,  who  acted  in  the  double  capacity  of 
Sanita  guard  and  of  guida  He  had  no  heatation  in 
leaving  his  post,  and  accompanying  us  with  his  ass^ 
carrying  our  little  baggage  across  the  mountain  to  the 
town  of  Vathi.  By  the  way  we  met  with  a  diepb^rd 
who  made  the  rocks  resouikl  to  the  wild  and  stirring 
music  of  his  clossoscambuno,  the  bagpipe  of  tiie  Ionian 
Islands,  already  noticed.  My  travelling  companion 
was  a  Greek  of  Cephalonia,  who,  like  myself,  was  a 
complete  stranger  in  Ithaca.  We  went,  on  our  ar- 
rival in  town,  to  the  house  of  a  friend  of  his  father^s, 
and  were  received  with  the  most  hearty  and  primitive 
hospitality,  not  only  with  shaking  of  hands,  but  also 
with  kissing  of  cheeks;  and  presently  we  were  regaled 
witii  a  repast  consisting  of  eggs,  bread,  wine,  cheese, 
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Baltrfish,  and  ooflEee^  served  in  the  Bi6epiiig-4t)om ;  axid 
our  kind  hoirtesB,  in  pietmwqtie^  ttiough  ooarse  at- 
tne,  the  hair  loose,  fiEdiing  on  her  shonlddrsy  presented 
us  with  roses. 

In  the  month  of  Mandi  of  tiie  ssine  year,  I  paid 
another  Tisit  to  Ithaca;  this  time  from  Santa  Maura, 
sad  in  a  manner  not  less  primitiye.  Throng  the 
kindness  of  the  late  Major  Temple,  then  Resident  of 
the  hitter  island,  I  was  allowed  the  ttse  of  a  goTem« 
ment  boat^  called  a  scompa-yfa,  somewhat  of  the  eon- 
BtTQction  of  an  andent  galfej,  adapted  eqnaUj  to 
rowing  or  sailing,  broad  of  beam»  and  of  little  draftof 
wateiv  fitted  for  encoontering  tke  gale  by  day,  and  for 
seeking  slialter  by  nigfat»  wherever  a  landing-plaoe 
oonld  be  f^nnd^  according  to  the  manner  of  aiilMAt 
nangatian.  We  started  from  Santa  Maura,  cm  the 
18th  of  Mardi,  and  entered  the  port  of  Vathi,  on  the 
2(Mh«  after  arongfa,  but  far  from  unpleasant  passage,**^ 
the  beauty  of  the  wild  scenery,  in  this  inhind  sea»  and 
the  noTelty  of  the  kind  of  life^  and  its  enterprise, 
more  than  compensating  for  its  inconyenienees.  The 
fi^rt  night  we  stopped  at  Megamsi,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a  considerable  portion  of  that  poor 
^d  barren  island,  with  a  population  of  about  five 
hundred  souls,  collected  in  three  Tillages,  in  a  ruder 
condition  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  wildest  parts  of 
the  mountainous  district  of  Zante,  generally  poor, 
squalid,  and  dirty,  the  men  said  to  be  yery  idle,  the 
women  laborious  and  over-worked ;  without  cisterns, 
and  depending  for  water  on  two  wells  close  to  the  sea« 
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shore,  at  some  distance  from  the  Tillages.*  The  next 
night  we  stopped  at  the  desert  little  islet  of  Tigliay 
situated  in  the  narrow  channel  between  the  eastwn 
extremity  of  Meganisi  and  the  northern  one  of  Santa 
Maura.  It  was  a  good  example  of  the  many  isleta 
which  contribute  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  this  lake- 
like sea.  About  a  mile  and  half  in  circumference^  of 
irregular  hilly  surfiice,  it  was  a  wilderness  of  shmb- 
berry, — an  arborescent  heath,  of  white  and  sweet 
flower,  then  in  bloom,  the  myrtle  and  arbutus  grow- 
ing luxuriantly  intermixed,  were  the  most  conspi- 
cuous plants.  Our  boat  was  drawn  up  on  the  shore 
of  a  little  coTe ;  a  bed  was  spread  on  deck,  onder 
cover  of  a  temporary  awning,  and  we  supped  and 
breakfisuited  on  a  stone-table,  a  slab-like  mass  of  white 
limoHstone  (the  latter  meal  consisting  of  cold  meat, 
bread,  and  wine),  in  a  hut  literally  of  myrtle,  made  by 
the  crew  of  the  scamporvia,  who  often  put  in  here. 
The  scenery,  at  all  times  beautiful,  at  this  season  was 
heightened  in  its  charms  by  the  striking  contrast  of 
colours,  between  the  many  mountain  ridges  and  sum- 
mits, still  covered  with  the  snows  of  winter,  and  the 

*  A  sabaltem  officer  from  the  ganiaon  of  Santa  Mama,  was  gcne- 
xaUy  stationed  in  this  island^  with  a  detachment  of  twenty  or  thirty 
men.  There  was  also  there  a  fianitd  officer,  with  a  capo,  in  each  of  the 
three  Tillages,  two  or  three  constables,  and  a  person  to  look  after  the 
Tineyards,  and  prevent  the  trespassing  of  cattle.  This  office  was  taken 
in  tun  by  the  Tillagers,  armed  with  a  stick  with  an  enonnoas  head ; 
and  it  was  incumbent  on  him,  according  to  his  instmotions,  rigorously 
to  kill  any  trespasser,  eyen  ihongh  his  own  cattle,  and  on  his  own 
property. 
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adjoining  shores  and  lower  hills  bright  in  the  verdure 
of  earl  J  spring. 

The  district  of  Leftimo,  in  Corfu,  comprising  its 
southern  extremity,  which  terminates  in  the  bold 
headland  Gap6  Bianco,  the  ancient  Leucinma,  where 
the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy  for  their  first  naval 
victory  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  is  in  many  respects  peculiar.  The  soil  is  almost 
entirely  marl;  the  principal  produce  oil;  its  villages, 
once  flourishing,  as  the  size  and  description  of  houses 
indicate,  are  now  in  decay ;  many  of  the  buildings  in 
ruins ;  most  of  them  out  of  repair ;  *  the  streets  filthy ; 
the  people  of  miserable  appearance,  generally  ill 
dressed  and  dirty;  many  of  them  in  rags;  most  of  them 
diseased.  Agues  are  very  common  among  them ;  so 
is  scurvy,  particularly  amongst  the  men,  and  dropsy 
and  visceral  disease.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  are 
also  very  subject  to  gout,  a  complaint  generally  ex- 
tremely rare  in  these  islands.  I  was  told  that,  in  the 
whole  population  of  the  five  principal  villages,  which 
are  contiguous,  amounting  to  about  2000,  there  were, 
when  I  visited  it,  in  the  spring  of  1825,  forty  cases  of 
the  complaint,  many  of  them  severe  and  chronic.  I 
Baw  one  man  a  complete  martyr  to  the  disease,  who 
had  been  confined  to  bed  three  or  four  years,  a  cripple 
from  concretions  of  lithate  of  soda  in  the  joints  of  his 
hands  and  feet.f     The  very  sickly  state  of  these  vil- 

*  Such  18  the  deficiency  of  stone  in  this  nuirl-district,  that  it  ia 
nid  the  stone  of  which  the  Tillages  are  bnilt  is  imported  from  the 
opposite  continental  coast. 

t  A  remarkable  contrast,  in  relation  to  gout,  is  exhibited  between 
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hges  is  referred  prindpally  to  situatioii,  which  is  low, 
with  stagnant  water  in  their  neighhonrhood;  and,  in 
confirmation,  it  is  said  that  Potamo,  which  lies  lowest, 
and  along  the  bank  of  a  canal,  is  mnch  mote  un- 
wholesome than  the  next  and  adjoining  village  of 
Teodoro.  It  is  referred  also  to  the  bad  quality  of  the 
water  used,  which  is  generally  hard ;  and  the  preva- 
lency  of  scurvy  is  supposed  to  be,  in  part,  owing  to 
the  use  which  the  natives  make  of  the  wild  plants, 
which  are  said  to  be  saline.  These  ciicumstances 
may  have  some  eflfi^ct^  but  perhaps  still  more  is  owing 
to  the  common  habits  of  the  people,  and  their  mode 
of  living.  Besides  b^g  dirty,  they  are  reported  to 
be  generally  very  idle  and  licentious,  especially  those 
of  Potamo;  they  drink  much  wine  and  ardent  spirit; 
they  use  very  Uttle  animal  food,  and  subsist  chiefly 
on  bread  made  of  Indian  com,  on  beans,  wild  vege- 
tables, and  oil.  The  quantity  of  oil  they  consume 
is  great.  During  the  time  that  they  are  making  <m1, 
I  was  assured  they  use  from  one  to  two  pounds  a-day, 
and  that,  when  there  is  no  scarcity  of  the  article, 
they  may  use  about  six  ounces  a-day;  during  the 
year  in  which  no  oil  is  made,  Imd  it  is  scarce,  about 

the  wretched  inhabitnts  of  the  above  mentioned  dislnet,  and  of  tike 
flontiahing  and  opulent  capital  of  Anstria.  In  Vienna,  I  was  aaeiised 
by  a  high  medical  authority,  and  excellent  pathologist,  that  true  gout 
is  imknown.  In  the  valuable  collection  of  morbid  anatomy  attached  to 
the  great  civil  Hospital,  theie  ia  not  a  single  specimen  of  gouty  con- 
cretion ;  and  the  physician  referred  to,  who  has  the  charge  of  it,  told 
me  he  had  never,  in  all  his  post  mortem  researches,  met  v^h  an  ex« 
ample  of  such  concretion. . 
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two  ounces.  They  have  the  character  of  being  fero- 
dons  in  thdr  manners,  and  res^atfiil.  Before  the 
population  was  disarmed,  they  seldom  had  recourse  to 
the  lawB^  generally  avenged  their  own  injuries^  and 
sometimes  resisted  the  orders  of  the  government ;  so 
that»  when  any  goTemment  measure  of  an  unpopular 
natuie  was  proposed,  it  was  common  to  say  that  can- 
not be  carried  into  efiect  in  Lefttmo.  Compared 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Zante,  whether  health  or  re- 
puted morals  are  considered,  and  whether  of  the 
hilly  district  or  of  the  plain,  they  {H-esent  a  remark- 
able contrast.  The  Zantiots  may,  in  every  respect, 
be  held  up  as  a  fiivourable  example  of  the  Ionian 
people,  the  Corfiots  of  Leftimo  as  the  very  reverse. 
Hie  decay  of  their  villages  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced, after  suffering  from  the  plague  in  1813; 
but  probably  there  were  special  causes  which  then 
came  into  operation,  to  which  the  effect  rather  was 
owing ;  and  a  stop  or  check  to  smuggling,  about  that 
tune,  was  probably  one  of  them. 

Other  parts  of  Corfu  might  be  as  favourably  con- 
trasted with  Leftimo  as  Zante,  especially  some  of  the 
hilly  and  mountainous  districts.  In  the  month  of 
October  of  the  same  year  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  an  example  of  the  kind,  in  a  little  excur- 
sion to  Sidari,  situated  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
island.  Our  party  consisted  of  three  English  officers 
and  a  Greek  gentleman,  well  acquainted  with  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants,  and  whose  presence  in- 
sured us,  wherever  we  went,  a  kind  reception.     Al- 
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though  absent  only  two  dayB,  we  saw,  tmyeUing  an 
horseback  at  our  leisure,  a  oonsiderable  portion  of  the 
island,  and  some  of  its  most  beautiful  parts.  The 
village  where  we  slept  and  supped  was  Carusades, 
situated  near  the  searshore,  on  a  steep  hill,  composed 
chiefly  of  sand,  with  a  little  clay  intermixed,  and 
occasional  layers  of  sandstone.  The  site  is  healthy, 
and  the  soil  fertile.  Many  of  the  inhabitants,  we 
were  assured,  were  between  seventy  and  eigfaly 
years  of  age,  and  were  still  hale  and  firesh  looking. 
The  luzuriancy  of  v^;etation  was  striking;  lookii^ 
round,  from  the  house  where  we  stopt,  we  saw  the 
almond,  the  palm,  vine,  fig,  and  orange,  and  also  the 
common  reed  growing  in  the  same  garden,  and  almost 
in  a  group.  The  house,  like  the  minority  of  the  best 
&rm-houses  in  the  country,  was  of  two  stories :  the 
upper  story,  containing  the  dwelling-rooms,  was  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  entered  by  a  porch ; 
it  was  tolerably  clean  and  pretty  well  furnished ;  the 
lower  was  used  as  a  storehouse.  Having  made  oar 
visit  quite  unexpectedly,  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  ordinary  mode  of  entertaining  strangers 
by  a  native,  such  as  our  host,  in  easy  circumstancee, 
and  it  impressed  us  very  favourably.  The  supper  to 
which  we  sat  down  consisted  of  the  following  dishes:—* 
First,  boiled  rice,  with  a  sauce  of  lemon-juice  and  ^g 
beat  up  together ;  second,  stewed  fowl,  with  a  savoury 
sauce,  and  thin  slices  of  bread  soaked  in  it ;  third, 
roasted  chickens;  fourth,  whiting  and  some  other 
fish  delicately  fried  in  oil ;  and  lastly,  a  dessert  of 
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almondsy  melons,  grapes,  and  apples,  with  wine  of 
last  year,  considered  by  the  natiyes  of  the  first  qua- 
lity, red,  brisk,  and  s%htly  pricked.  The  master  of 
the  house  kindly  gave  me  up  his  bed,  which  was  a 
very  comfortable  one,  without  curtains ;  at  its  head, 
against  the  wall,  were  pictures  of  saints,  two  marriage 
crowns,  or  circles,  made  of  cotton,  bound  round  and 
confined  by  red  tape,  and  a  palm  leaf,  fitncifully  cut 
and  arranged,  a  present  from  the  Tillage  papa  on 
Palm  Sunday.* 

Off  the  south-west  coast  of  Corfu,  towards  the 
entrance  of  the  Adriatic,  are  the  three  islets  of  Fand, 
Merlera,  and  Samitraki :  of  the  two  former  of  which 
Baron  Theotold  has  made  very  fitvourable  mention, 
with  an  account  of  their  natural  advantages,  and  of 
the  good  qualities  of  their  inhabitants — ^where 

^  n  poro  a  respirar  aere  odoiato ;" 

and  where,  in  the  manners  of  the  people,  he  is  of 
opinion  proof  is  afforded  ^^  que  les  bonnes  mceurs 
valent  plus  que  les  bonnes  lois." 

Having  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  these  spots>f 
considered  so  fevoured,  I  shall  state  here  some  par- 
ticulars respecting  them,  which  were  collected  and 
noted  down  at  the  time,  and  shall  be  well  pleased 
should  they  excite  curiosity  and  lead  to  more  mi* 

*  According  to  the  meaoB  of  the  indiTidnal,  a  douceur  is  expected 
by  the  priest  in  retom. 

t  In  the  summer  of  1825,  in  company  with  the  late  Lientenani- 
Colenel  Harper,  Royal  Engineers 
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nute  inquiry  than  a  passing  traveller  conld  attempt  to 
institute.  Little  sodieties,  shut  out  from  the  worid» 
are  always  curious,  if  not  interesting  objects  for  study ; 
and  examination  into  them,  whilst  easy,  can  hardlj 
fail  to  be  instructiye ;  they  may  be  viewed  as  asperi- 
ments  in  political  economy,  and  may  aid  in  solving' 
some  of  its  di£Scalt  problems. 

The  three  islets  mentioned  constitute  a  barony, 
and  are  the  property  of  a  Venetian,  who  claims  one- 
tenth  of  their  produce,  and  draws  from  them  an  annual 
rent  of  about  800  dollars.  Their  joint  population 
may  amount  to  about  1800,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all 
agea  In  Fano  th^re  are  fifteen  small  villages  or 
hamlets ;  in  Merlera  seventy-five  scattered  houses  ; 
and  in  Samitraki  thirty-five.  The  houses  b^ur  the 
names  of  their  proprietors,  as  is  also  the  usage  in  the 
island  of  Paxo.  This  circumstance,  and  that  just 
mentioned  relative  to  the  distribution  of  the  popu- 
lation, would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  have  been 
comparatively  recently  peopled,  and  during  a  period 
when  little  was  to  be  dreaded  from  {nratical  depreda- 
tion. The  story,  indeed,  is,  that  the  first  settlers^  the 
original  stock  from  wh^ice  the  present  settlers  have 
descended,  were  a  party  of  twelve  pirates  obliged  to 
fly  from  Pmo,  having  been  outlawed ;  and  who,  on 
settling  in  Fano,  following  the  example  e!  the  eaarly 
Romans  in  procuring  wives,  went  to  the  nearest  part 
of  the  Albanian  coast,  and,  on  the  pretence  of  buy- 
inglinen,  seized  and  carried  ofi^  the  women  who  brought 
it  to  their  boats ;  and  the  tale  proceeds  further  to  say 
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that  thej  took  the  same  measure  to  procure  a  priest, 
whom;  after  the  performance  of  the  marriage<4ite8 
for  which  he  was  brought,  thej  impoti^itly  threw 
into  the  sea  in  returning,  and  drowned. 

Faud,  of  the  three  islets,  is  eonsiderablj  the  largest, 
about  twelve  and  a  half  miles  in  dreumference,  of  an 
irregular  form,  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of 
a  shoulder  of  mutton ;  its  greatest  length  is  about 
four  and  a  half  miles ;  and  its  breadth  about  two  and 
a  quarter.  Merlera^  in  form  not  unlike  a  horse-shoe^ 
is  about  three  miles  lo]ig>  and  nearly  as  many  broad. 
Samitraki^  about  six  miles  in  circumference,  is  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  and  about  half-a-mile 
only  broad. 

Fano,  in  geological  straeture  and  disposition  of 
ground,  somewhat  resembles  Zante.  It  consists  of 
two  parts ;  one  mountainous,  rising  to  the  height  of 
about  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  the  summit  oi 
which,  Maraviglia,  may  be  five  or  six  hundred  feet 
higher,  and  including  a  mountain  valley,  of  basishlike 
form^  without  an  outlet,  already  described ;  the  other, 
an  irregular  low  hilly  surface^  entirely  destitute  of 
plain.  The  former,  as  already  remarked,  is  composed 
of  limestone ;  the  latter  chiefly  of  marl  and  sandstone ; 
the  one  without  springs ;  the  other,  the  marl  district, 
abounding  in  them. 

Merlera  and  Samitraki  are  without  any  mountain 
limestone ;  they  rise  to  no  considerable  height,  not 
perhaps  above  two  hundred  feet ;  are  hilly,  like  the 
lower  part  of  Fano ;  and,  like  it,  consist  principally 
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of  marl  and  of  sandstone-— the  former  greatly  prepon- 
derating. Baron  Theotoki  mentions,  amongst  the 
excellent  qualities  of  Merlera,  that  it  has  abundance 
of  good  water,  and  verj  many  springs,  and  little 
streams.  The  information  I  obtained  on  the  spot 
was  not  in  accordance  with  this.  I  was  told  that 
the  inhabitants  are  dependent  on  one-  spring — ^that, 
fortunately,  a  copious  spring— ^md  that  there  was  no 
other.  His  remark  is  more  justly  applicable  to  Sa- 
mitraki,  where  there  are  five  perennial  springs  of  good 
water;  and  where,  I  was  assured,  in  winter  and 
spring,  springs  are  innumerable — a  curious  circum- 
stance, considering  the  very  limited  extent  of  the 
islet  and  its  distance  from  Corfu. 

Although  the  population  of  these  islands  is  so 
limited,  it  is  considered  rather  in  exce^  in  relation 
to  produce  and  the  means  of  subsistence.*  Most  of 
the  inhabitants  have  portions  of  land  in  colohia — pay- 
ing, as  already  mentioned,  a  portion  of  the  produce 
to  the  lord.  None  of  them  are  rich ;  few  of  them 
are  very  poor ;  the  majority  of  them,  although  above 
want,  are  in  rather  straitened  circumstances,  and  have 
more  or  less  difficulty  in  living.    They  live  in  a  very 

*  The  men,  it  is  said,  seldom  many  under  thirty;  the  womea 
earlier.  The  marriage  ceremonies,  especially  the  feastings,  practised 
on  the  occasion,  are  expensive,  which,  with  proyiding  bedding,  &e., 
mnst  act  as  a  check  on  improvident  marriages,  and  tend  to  preserve  a 
certain  proportion  between  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
means  of  subsistence ;  and  the  same  causes  I  apprehend  are  in  opera- 
tion throughout  the  Ionian  Islands,  where  the  population,  scanty  in 
proportion  to  the  space  occupied,  appears  to  be  very  stationary. 
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primitive  manner.  In  Fano  there  are  two  priests ; 
in  Merlera,  one ;  they  have  no  medical  men ;  no 
lawyers;  no  artificers;  no  shopkeepers ;  they  make 
their  own  ploughs,  and  even  their  own  boats.  In 
each  island  the  cultivation  is  of  a  mixed  kind.  In 
Fano,  the  olive  is  extensively  grown.  In  the  two 
other  islands  there  are  few  olive-trees ;  the  vine  is 
principally  cultivated,  and  Indian  com,  both  of  which 
form  also  a  part  of  the  cultivation  of  Fano. 

Belonging  to  the  three  islands  there  are  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  head  of  cattle,  of  a  diminutive  size, 
and  light  active  form,  not  unlike  deer,  few  of  them 
exceeding  four  feet  in  height.  They  are  bred  there, 
and  are  kept  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  plough;  no 
use  is  made  of  cows'  milk.  In  Fano  and  Merlera 
there  are  about  1000  sheep  and  goats ;  and  in  Sami- 
traki,  about  150.  Their  milk  is  chiefly  employed  in 
making  cheese. 

Having  been  in  quarantine  with  Corfii,  for  a  long 
period,  from  which  they  were  not  released  until  1819, 
or  about  that  time,  they  have  been  little  in  habits  of 
intercourse  with  that  island ;  more  with  the  Albanian 
shore.  Oil  and  honey  are  the  principal  articles 
which  they  export ;  the  honey  of  Fano  is  excellent, 
and  in  high  repute.  Their  imports  are  very  trifling 
indeed,  and  very  miscellaneous — ^little  comforts,  and 
articles  of  luxury,  if  the  term  be  applicable,  rather 
than  necessaries,  excepting  grain,  which,  not  grow- 
ing sufficient  themselves,  they  are  under  the  necessity 
of  purchasing,  in  part,  abroad. 

VOL.  n.  p 
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In  Fano,  there  is  a  small  detaohment  of  Britidi 
troops,  under  the  command  of  a  subaltern  officer, 
who  performs  the  functions  of  commandant  and  go- 
vernor, and,  in  his  very  limited  sphere  is  a  person  of 
consequence.     To  him  quarrels  are  referred ;  and,  if 
they  exceed  his  power  to  settle,  the  cases  are  brought 
before  the  tribunals  in  Corfu.     There  is  a  nominal 
militia;  each  party  of  fifty  men  has  a  leader;  the  people 
have  not  been  disarmed;  the  leaders  are  privil^[ed  to 
carry  large  knives.  I  must  not  pass  over  their  dwell- 
ings.    Their  houses  are  neatly  and  strongly  built^  espe- 
cially in  Fano,  and  are  kept  clean  and  in  good  order.  In 
each  there  is  commonly  one  bed  for  the  married  pair, 
and  one  only;   others  of  the  &mily  sleep  on  the 
ground,  as  is  commonly  the  custom  amongst  the 
Greek  peasantry,  sleeping  in  their  clothes.     By  the 
bed  often  may  be  seen  a  little  cradle  of  reeds,  just 
large  enough  to  hold  an  in£aiit,  suspended  by  cords. 
Amongst  their  household  utensils  may  be  mentioned 
a  hand-mill,  a  kind  of  quern,  for  grinding  com,  a  pot 
for  cooking,  and  a  hook  for  suspending  it  over  the 
fire;  a  shelf  or  two  against  the  wall,  on  which  are 
arranged  a  few  plates  and  dishes  of  earthenware,  and 
a  stick,  in  which  holes  are  bored,  suspended  from  the 
roof,  for  holding  wooden  spoons.    Their  com  they 
store  in  large  pots  or  vases,  made  of  clay,  mixed 
with  hair  or  straw,  fashioned  with  the  hands^  and 
slowly  dried  in  the  open  air,  from  which  they  are 
cautiously  removed  within  doors,  by  means  of  ropes ; 
it  is  said  that  grain  will  keep  in  them,  in  good  con- 
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dition,  three  or  four  years.  Oil  they  preserve  m  ves- 
seb  of  baked  clay ;  cheese  in  barrels,  in  brine ;  honey 
in  glazed  jars,*  and  also  wine ;  and  wine  and  oil  also 
in  skins.  The  spindle  and  distaff  are  in  use,  and  the 
loom;  a  coarse  cloth  is  made,  and  a  coarse  strong 
eordage,  from  the  fibre  of  the  broom,  obtained  by 
maceration.  The  women  are  said  to  lead  hard  labo- 
rious lives,  as  may  be  well  expected,  where  so  much 
is  to  be  done  at  home ;  and  it  is  also  said  that  they 
are  harshly  treated.  Notwithstanding  the  eulogies  of 
the  author  just  now  quoted,  relative  to  the  manners 
of  this  people,  they  have  the  character,  I  was  in- 
formed, of  being  envious,  jealous,  and  rather  quarrel- 
some. The  eulogy  referred  to,  I  fear,  is  no  better 
fouiMied,  in  reality,  than  is  the  description  of  the  isle 
of  Calypso  (whether  it  be  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  Fano  or  Gozo),  by  Homer  or  Fenelon : — 

''A  scene  to  fill 
A  God  horn  heaTen  with  wonder  and  delight." 

I  am  tempted  by  the  recollections  called  up  by 
looking  over  my  notes  of  our  excursion,  on  this  occa- 
*on,  to  give  a  few  more  particulars,  and  especially  of 
Paxo,  the  end  of  our  little  coasting-voyage. 

*  The  bees  are  not  destroyed  when  the  honey  is  collected ;  they  are 
driven  fiK)m  the  hives  by  smoke,  and  retnm  to  them.  This  is  the 
F>^<itioe  in  the  Mediterranean  generally;  a  little  honey  is  left  for 
^eir  snbdstenoe.  Eren  in  winter,  in  fine  days,  the  bees  are  abroad 
And  busy.  Should  the  winter  season  be  very  nn&vourable  for  flowers, 
^  some  places,  as  in  Malta,  sogar  is  given  them.  The  price  of  the 
^e  honey  of  Fano,  when  we  were  there,  was  ten  oboli,  or  about  five- 
P'nce  a-ponnd. 
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The  south-west  coast  of  Corfu — along  which  we 
passed,  lying  off  and  on,  landing  wherever  we  felt 
inclined — ^is  well  adapted  to  excite  interest  and  afford 
pleasure ;  indeed,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  shore 
more  beautiful  on  the  whole,  or  more  varied,  assum- 
ing, as  it  does,  different  characters  of  scenery  accord- 
ing to  the  description  of  prevaiUng  rock.  But  on 
these  peculiarities  it  would  be  tedious  to  dwell  here ; 
I  shall  pass  on  to  Paxo. 

The  island  of  Paxo  has  not  yet  been  accurately 
surveyed;  its  circumference  is  considered  as  about 
twenty-seven  miles,  its  length  about  seven,  and  its 
width  about  three.  In  form  it  approaches  the  oval ; 
the  outline  of  its  north  and  north-east  side  is  most 
irregular,  where  the  coast  is  indented  with  little 
bays.  It  is  hilly,  or  rather  one  hill,  the  most  ele- 
vated part  of  which  probably  does  not  exceed  600 
feet. 

Its  population,  according  to  the  last  census,  was 
5300  souls,  distributed  in  the  little  town  of  Giya,  the 
capital  of  the  island,  and  several  small  villages  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  and  in  isolated  houses,  which 
are  chiefly  confined  to  the  higher  grounds.  Most  of 
the  names  of  the  villages  and  of  the  detached  coun- 
try-houses terminate  in  aticoy  as  Gasatica,  Colmatica, 
Boikatica,-— a^ica  signifying  o^  being  the  termina- 
tion of  the  genitive,  and  the  prefix,  the  names  of  the 
proprietors.  The  houses  commonly,  both  in  the 
town  and  country,  are  rather  neatly  built,  of  stone  of 
very  good  quality,  in  which  the  island  abounds,    The 
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walls  frequently  are  without  cement,  being  composed 
of  flat  flags  of  limestone  that  hardly  require  it,  at 
least  ejctemally.  Their  roofe  are  covered  with  tiles 
brought  from  Corfu :  nothing  of  which  clay  is  the 
material  is  made  in  Paxo. 

The  town  of  Gisa  is  very  agreeably  situated  on  a 
rocky  declivity,  at  the  bottom  of  a  pretty  and  deep 
little  bay,  with  the  two  islets  in  front  of  it,  hiding 
it  from  the  open  sea, — ^the  outermost  one,  the  Scoglio 
della  Madonna,  where  there  is  a  little  chapel  erected 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin,— .and  the  inner  one,  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  the  isle  of  St  Nicolo,  where 
there  is  a  small  fort.     With  its  neat  white-washed 
houses,  fruit-trees,  and  olive-trees  occasionally  inter- 
mixed, Gaja,  viewed  on  entering,  offers  a  very  agree- 
able object ;  but  it  contains  nothing  worthy  of  note, 
excepting  a  large  cistern,  on  which  the  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  dependent  for  a  supply  of  water.     The 
capacity  of  this  cistern  is  equal  to  about  50,000  gal- 
lons ;  it  was  commenced  by  the  Russians  before  the 
Ionian  Islands  were  under  British  protection,   and 
had  not,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  been  very  long 
completed.     The  rain-water  which  it  receives,  falls 
on  an  inclined  plane  of  stone  pavement,  from  whence 
it  passes  into  a  circular  gallery  surrounding  the  reser- 
voir, and  filters  through  sand,  laid  on  a  pavement  of 
bricks  without  cement,  into  the  latter.     The  cisteru 
itself,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  is  lined  with  bricks  coated 
with  Roman  cement,*  and  the  latter  is  covered  with 
*  The  coment  so  called,  I  was  informed,  was  made  of  the  powdei: 
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a  varnish  of  boiled  linseed  oil.  After  it  was  finished, 
it  was  not  used  for  twelve  months.*  Beforq  its  con- 
etraction,  in  the  dry  season,  the  ixihabitants  were 
under  the  necessity  of  importing  water  from  Paiga 
and  Leftimo ;  indeed,  I  was  informed  that  this  neees- 
sity  was  constant  throughout  the  year, — ^that  the 
island  is  ¥dthout  a  single  spring  of  fresh-water,  and 
that  the  cattle  drink  sea-water, — a  very  exaggerated 
account.  It  is  true  that  Paxo  is  very  deficient  in 
springs,  but  is  not  entirely  without  them.  On  the 
shore  of  G^a  there  are  several  springs  brackish  in 
summer,  but  fresh  in  winter  and  spring,  the  water  of 
which,  and  not  sea- water,  is  used  by  the  cattle ;  and 
in  the  country  there  is  a  small  number  of  springs  of 
fresh  water.  At  Papandi  I  saw  two  little  wells,  and 
at  Laka  two  others ;  and  at  a  spot  called  Bemitti,  a 
spring  of  running  water.  This  was  in  August,  at 
the  height  of  the  dry  season,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  mentioned,  the  watar  was  very  scanty : 
that  spring,  however,  was  pretty  copious,  and  it  tasted 
well ;  but  from  its  situation,  of  difl^ult  access,  it  is 
hardly  available-! 

of  well-burnt  bricks  and  yirgln-lime,  the  powder  added  to  the  lime, 
in  the  form  of  paste ;  it  is  aaid  to  set  reiy  weU  ondor  water,  and 
makes  an  excellent  cement. 

*  Recently,  during  the  administration  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas, 
another  cistern  has  been  formed  in  Oaja,  capable  of  containing  240^000 
gallons  of  water,  which  to  the  inhabitants  must  be  a  gve^t  benefit,  as 
before  the  supply  was  fax  fnmx  equal  to  their  wants ;  apd  in  the 
summer  season,  they  were  almost  constantly  on  an  allowance,  like 
the  crew  of  a  ship  on  a  long  voyage, 

t  It  is  about  three  milea  horn  Gaja,  in  a  ravine  about  thirty  feet 
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As  regards  the  surfiice  and  appeajunee  of  Paxo, 
its  characteristics  are  a  dry,  stony  soil,  a  succession 
of  iKralled  terraces,  and  an  almost  continuous  foliage 
— that  of  its  olive-plantations,  with  the  cypress  in- 
termixed. The  cypress,  rising  above  the  olive  grove, 
often  has  a  very  pleasing  effect^  particularly  by  the 
ride  of  a  belfry,  of  which  a  large  number  are  scatt^i^ 
over  the  island.* 

The  traveller  who  may  be  pressed  for  time^  OH 
visiting  Paxo,  will  do  well  to  go  to  Papandi,  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  island,  standing  high,  and  com- 
manding an  extensive  view.  This  pretty  village  is 
the  bishop's  residence,  and  contains  a  church,  of  a 
singular  form,  with  two  domes.  The  old  bishops 
whose  history  is  not  unlike  a  romance,  was  not  at 
home  when  we  called  to  pay  our  respects ;  but  we 
were  invited  in,  stopped,  and  took  sotne  refreshment, 
and  had  thus  an  opportunity^  not  only  of  seeing  his 
house,  extremely  plain  and  homely,  the  principal 
room  of  which  in  neat  order  was  a  bed-room,  as  well 
as  a  sitting-room,  but  also  of  hearing  something  of 
his  adventurous  life.  His  income  is  about  L.200  f 
a-year,  paid  by  the  government ;  and  it  is  considered 

aboye  the  sea,  at  present  inacoeflsible  on  the  land  side,  and,  excepting 
in  calm  weather,  inaccessible  by  sea.  Were  a  path  or  road  cut  by 
which  it  conld  bo  approached  at  all  times,  it  might  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  inhabitants. 

*  It  is  said  there  are  sixty  little  churches  in  Paxo ;  scattered  here 
and  there,  their  belfrys  are  picturesque  objects. 

t  It  is  L.166  a-year ;  the  abore  amoimt  was  the  sum  stated  in  the 
bishop's  own  house ;  it  would  be  well  were  oral  information  generally 
so  near  the  truth. 
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an  ample  allowance.  For  many  years  he  had  been 
Bishop  of  Parga,  where,  in  common  with  his  coun- 
trymen, he  suffered  much  from  the  cruel  persecutions 
of  Ali  Pasha,  who  in  vain,  both  by  favour  and  terror, 
attempted  to  induce  him  to  promote  his  plans,  and 
persuade  the  Pargiots  to  submit  themselves  to  his 
will  The  bishop's  relations,  one  after  another,  it  is 
said,  were  put  to  death ;  and,  lastly,  his  house  was 
blown  up  with  gunpowder.  His  escape,  in  common 
language,  might  be  called  miraculous ;  so  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  people ;  with  the  roof  he  was  propelled 
into  the  air,  and  yet  sustained  no  injury. 

The  condition  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  already 
alluded  to ;  poverty,  amounting  to  beggary,  is  uncom- 
mon amongst  them ;  almost  every  one  has  some  pro- 
perty of  his  own  in  the  country,  either  in  land  or 
olive-trees ;  indeed,  they  commonly  estimate  their 
property  by  the  number  of  their  trees.  There  are 
many  instances  of  persons  possessing  olive-trees  with- 
out land.  This  is  a  paradox,  no  doubt;  the  pos- 
sessors have  taken  the  liberty  to  plant  the  trees  on 
another  man's  ground  ;  and  possession  for  a  few  years 
unquestioned  gives  a  permanent  right  of  property,  so 
long  as  the  trees  last. 

The  air  of  Paxo  is  esteemed  very  healthy,  and 
there  are  many  instances  in  the  island  of  advanced 
old  age ;  I  saw  one  woman  said  to  be  ninety-seven. 
They  are  a  good-looking  race,  especially  the  women, 
when  young ;  but  their  beauty  is  ephemeral,  seldom 
surviving  their  teens.     Their  dress  is  somewhat  dif- 
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ferent  from  that  of  the  women  either  of  Corfu  or 
Zante.  The  head  is  covered  with  a  kerchief  or  two, 
commonly  yellow;  a  jacket  is  worn,  adapted  to 
the  form,  with  long  sleeves,  variously  ornamented, 
and  a  full  petticoat,  frequently  of  black,  flounced 
below.  Like  the  men,  they  have  the  character  of 
being  very  idle  and  inoifensive;  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious, as  must  be  the  case  where  education  is 
neglected.  Few  of  them  can  use  the  needle  and 
make  their  own  clothes ;  they  spin  a  little  thread  of 
cotton,  flax,  or  broom,  and  knit  stockings.  In  proof 
of  the  ease  of  circumstances  which  prevails  in  this 
island,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  very  many  of  the 
families  residing  in  the  town  have  cottages  in  the 
country,  to  which  they  often  resort,  especially  on  Sun- 
days and  their  numerous  holidays. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ON   MALARIA  AND  THE  FEVERS  OF  THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS. 

General  HealthinesB  of  the  Ionian  laLands,  independent  of  Feven  ni 
Malaria-Origin.  Tables  in  illustration.  Different  Types  of 
Fever  described.  Summer  Fever  of  the  Mediterranean.  Remit- 
tent Fever.  Illustrative  Tables.  Remarks  on  the  Nature  and 
Treatment  of  Remittent  Fever.  Intermittent  Fevers.  Malaria. 
Conjectures  respecting  its  Nature.  Negative  Evidence.  Fads 
in  illustration  of  its  Mysterious  Origin.  Circumstances  favouring 
its  Agency.    Precautions  against  it. 

In  relation  to  salubrity,  the  principal  drawback  on 
the  climate  of  the  Ionian  Islands  is  malaria,  or  that 
quality  of  atmosphere  or  of  emanation,  whatever  it 
may  be,  by  which  the  most  fetal  fevers  of  warm  cli- 
mates are  generated.  Were  it  not  for  malaria,  these 
islands  would  be  superior  even  to  our  own  country, 
and  to  most  parts  of  Europe,  in  general  healthiness, 
and  I  believe  on  a  par,  or  nearly  so,  in  regard  to 
lowness  of  mortality. 

In  illustration  and  proof,  the  following  Table  is 
given,  showing,  for  a  series  of  years,  the  deaths  from 
fevers  and  from  all  other  diseases  amongst  our  troops 
serving  on  this  station,  drawn  up  from  authentic 
documents. 
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BJCTURM  OF  DEATHS  FROM  FEYBRS  AND  ALL  OTHBK  DI0BASB8  AMOVO 
THB  TB00P8  SBBTINO  IN  THB  IONIAN  IBLANDB,  DUBINO  THE  UNDBIi- 
MENTIONBD  TBAB8. 


Ymr. 

CItawigUi. 

Deatlwftom 
Feven. 

Daatlufrom 
other  nUeMet. 

Total 
DeaUo. 

1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 

3836 
3451 
3313 
3358 
3375 
3429 
4058 
4832 
4394 
3340 
3244 
3239 
3300 
8255 

47 
68 
67 
28 
36 
56 
87 
62 
62 
26 
6 

18 
20 
10 

39 
41 
34 
41 
31 
38 
60 
76 
56 
24 
40 
40 
34 
34 

86 

109 

101 

69 

67 

94 

147 

138 

118 

50 

46 

58 

54 

44 

Mean, 

3608     • 

4288 

42 

8436 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  average  mortality 
of  fourteen  years,  exclusive  of  fevers,  has  been  1.16 
per  cent, ;  and,  including  fevers,  2.34  per  cent.,  or 
about  double. 

This  fiEict  of  the  destructiveness  of  the  fevers  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  clearly  shows  the  importance*of  the 
subject ;  and  the  next  Table  that  will  be  given,  in 
which  the  degree  of  prevalency  of  different  types  of 
fevers  is  exhibited,  as  clearly  proves  that  it  is  chiefly 
concentrated  in  those  fevers  which  are  most  distinctly 
of  malaria-origin. 
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RETURN  OF  CASB8  OF  FBTXR  ADMITTED  INTO  THE  MILITARY  HOBPlTALfl 
IN  THB  IONIAN  ISLANDS,  DURING  THR  UNDBRMENTIONED  TEARS,  PAR- 
TICULARIZING THE  TTPB  OF  EACH  AND  ITS  FATALITY. 


Tmt. 

Avenge 
Troops. 

FebriBlnterm. 

FebrieTerUaiuk 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Med. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

1822 
1828 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1882 
1833 
1834 
1885 

8836 
8451 
3818 
3358 
3375 
3429 
4056 
4832 
4394 
3340 
3244 
3239 
3300 
3255 

346 

843 

428 

345 

200 

872 

568 

530 

297 

178 

44 

47 

68 

178 

282 
158 
207 
100 

65 
142 
217 
398 
405 
278 
249 
181 
195 

51 

1 

i 

1 

"i 
1 

3 
2 
1 
2 

... 

Total, 

3944 

24 

2928 

5 

8 

TABLE^(e<mtinued.) 


TeuB. 

Avenge 
Number  of 
Troops. 

Febris  remittefis. 

FUiriseoiitiiMBB. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1884 
1835 

3836 
3451 
33)3 
3358 
3375 
3429 
4056 
4832 
4394 
3340 
3244 
3239 
3300 
3255 

214 
201 
374 
163 
220 
507 
720 
731 
679 
341 
290 
214 
176 
292 

30 
56 
58 
22 
19 
50 
59 
46 
48 
20 

5 
16 
15 

9 

1847 
826 
672 
803 
663 
934 
1118 
1068 
930 
550 
386 
468 
607 
329 

17 
9 

14 

25 
15 
13 

2 
5 

1 

Total, 

4898 

453 

10233 

118 
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From  which  it  appears,  that  the  proportional  mor- 
tality from  these  different  fevers,  judging  merely 
from  the  return,  is  in  every  thousand  cases  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Intermittent  feven, 4 

Remittent,  92 

Continued,  11 

Before  entering  on  the  obscure  subject  of  malaria, 
I  shall  treat  briefly  of  the  different  types  of  fever, 
commencing  with  that  of  the  continued  kind,  and 
confining  myself,  as  much  as  possible,  to  facts. 

The  common  continued  fever  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
is  most  prevalent  in  the  hottest  months.  From  this 
circumstance,  it  has  been  called  the  summer  fever. 
And  from  its  character,  being  very  similar  in  the 
different  stations  and  countries  of  the  Mediterranean, 
it  has  been  further  designated  as  the  summer,  fever 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  degree  of  frequency,  dur- 
ing the  different  months  of  the  year,  is  tolerably  well 
shown  in  the  following  Table,  drawn  up  from  the 
monthly  returns  of  sick  of  the  51st  regiment. 
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RETURN  OF  CA8BS  OF  CONTINUED  FBTER  ADMITTED  INTO  THE  HOSPITAL 
OF  THE  5l9T  RXGIHSNT^  MONTHLY,*  DURING  THE  UNDERMBNTIOKBD 
TEARS. 


Strength,   . 

413t 

404 

406 

411 

627 

6S3 

633 

608 

475 

ToMbr 

Year,      .    . 

182& 

183& 

1887. 

1828. 

1899. 

188a 

18SL 

1888. 

183SL 

Station.  .    . 

CephaL 

Zante. 

Zante. 

CorftL 

Corfta. 

Corfti. 

CorftL 

Cecfti. 

CtfOa. 

Jannwy,     . 

3 

1 

1 

0 

,, 

.. 

20 

February,  . 

1 

3 

4 

9 

9 

3 

,. 

30 

Mansh/.    . 

6 

6 

1 

6 

,, 

2 

39 

^t: : : 

8 

6 

7 

5 

4 

,, 

6 

61 

14 

6 

6 

17 

4 

9 

19 

69 

Jane,      .    . 

16 

6 

90 

12 

41 

8 

7 

US 

July,  .    .    . 

81 

98 

18 

11 

96 

1 

4 

90 

146 

Septemiber, 
Oetober,     . 

36 
S8 

90 
5 

17 
6 

21 
12 

uu 

1 
1 

2 

10 

4 

144 

64 

23 

U 

5 

9 

10 

9 

, , 

1 

3 

61 

NoTember, 

90 

1 

1 

2 

,, 

1 

3 

39 

December, 

9 

1 

3 

.. 

•• 

3 

14 

Total,    . 

197 

61 

8P 

86 

101 

18* 

17 

29 

67 

776 

This  fever,  in  its  chaxacter,  approaches  the  ephe- 
meral, and  in  many  instances  is  purely  ephemeral. 
It  commonly  terminates  in  health  in  three  or  four 
days.  If  protracted  beyond  these  limits,  local  inter- 
nal inflammation  is  to  be  apprehended.  The  very 
little  danger  attending  it — the  very  trifling  mortality 
produced  by  it — ^is  clearly  shown  by  the  preceding 
Tables,  and  especially  by  the  last;  from  which  it 
appears  that,  of  the  total  775  cases  which,  in  the 
course  of  nine  years,  occurred  in  the  51st  regiment, 
one  only  had  a  fatal  termination. 

A  very  brief  notice  will  suffice  of  the  symptoms. 
Its  invasion  is  sudden.     It  generally  commences  with 

*  The  monthly  period  is  from  the  21  si  to  the  20th— ^.  e.,  the  21at 
December,  to  the  20th  Jannaxy. 

t  Number  of  men  at  headquarters,  from  whom  the  admissions  into 
hospital. 

t  The  second  number  denotes  a  death. 
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some  severity  of  symptoms,  especially  headach,  not  a 
little  alarming  to  those  ignorant  of  its  nature.  Beside 
the  headach,  there  is  usually  pain  in  the  back  and 
limbs.  The  pulse  is  commonly  much  accelerated, 
small,  and  hard ;  the  skin  hot ;  the  tongue  foul,  with 
urgent  thirst  and  anorexia.  The  attack  is  sometimes 
ushered  in  by  a  slight  rigor. 

Considering  the  real  mildness  of  its  nature,  the 
treatment  of  it  is  of  little  importance.  The  proba- 
bility is,  that  the  majority  of  cases  would  do  well 
without  any  medical  treatment.  Owing  to  the  same 
quality  of  mildness,  I  may  remark,  it  will  bear  much 
and  varied  treatment  with  impunity ;  and  recoveries 
wUl  take  place  in  most  instances,  even  though  the 
treatment  should  be  improper. 

Gentle  purgative  medicine,  rest,  and  abstinence, 
in  most  instances,  are  the  best  remedial  means. 
Bloodletting  is  well  borne,  but  it  is  hardly  required. 
When  the  disease  terminates  fiitally,  I » believe  it 
is  invariably  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  local 
inflammation,  or  of  complication  with  some  organic 
lesion  ;  or  it  may  be  maintained,  and  perhaps  most 
correctly,  that  the  diagnosis  in  such  cases  has  been 
incorrect,  and  the  term  continued  fever,  improperly 
Implied.  In  illustration,  I  shall  adduce  the  few 
fatal  instances  which  I  witnessed  whilst  I  was  on  the 
station,  altogether  nine  in  number.  The  bodies  were 
all  submitted  to  a  post-mortem  examination,  of  which 
I  made  notes  at  the  time. 

I.  Ag^  21 ;  admitted  on  the  26th  July ;  died  on  the  12th  Angvtt, 
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of  peritoneal  inflammation,  probably  owing  to  a  minute  perforation 
in  some  part  of  the  small  intestines.  The  perforation  was  not  detect- 
ed ;  the  inference  is  drawn  irom  pain  of  iabdomen  coming  on  sadden]  j, 
when  the  patient  was  apparently  convalesoent,  on  the  6th  Aug:o8t, 
and  from  there  being  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  besides  ooagn- 
lable  lymph,  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid,  of  an  ofiensiye  odour. 

II.  Aged  28 ;  admitted  on  the  Bth  October ;  died  on  the  18th  Oc- 
tober, also  of  peritoneal  inflammation,  and  probably  depending  on  a 
minute  perforation  of  intestine,  which  escaped  detection.  Three  pints 
of  sero-purulentfluid  were  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,and  parts 
of  the  intestines  and  omentum  were  nearly  gangrenous. 

III.  Aged  33 ;  admitted  on  the  12th  July;  died  on  the  16th  July, 
also  of  peritoneal  inflammation,  depending  on  perforation  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  ileum.  The  perforation  was  very  small,  barely  admitting 
a  fine  surgeon's  probe.  The  peritoneal  coat  round  the  perforation 
was  dark  red — ^the  villous  coat  very  little  redder  than  natural ;  the 
site  of  the  perforation  was  a  small  ulcer,  very  little  exceeding  the  cavity 
in  its  dimensions.  The  adjoining  glandule  aggregate  were  unusually 
elevated,  and  the  solitary  glands  in  the  large  intestines  were  larger 
than  natural.  This  patient  was  considered  convalescent  on  the  14th 
of  July,  when  his  skin  was  cool,  and  pulse  slow.  On  the  16th  he  had 
pain  and  heat  of  forehead  and  fulness  of  epigastrium,  without  pain  on 
pressure.  On  the  16th,  at  two  o'dock  p.m.,  he  had  severe  pain  in  the 
umbilical  region,  rapidly  followed  by  other  symptoms  of  peritonitis, 
and  at  nine  o'clock  p.if.  he  expired.* 


*'  Perforation  of  the  small  intestines,  the  efiect  of  ckcumscribed 
ulceration  irfar  from  an  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  I  believe  is  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  cause  of  &tal  peritoneal 
inflammation,  excluding,  of  course,  that  of  traumatic  origin  ;  whilst 
perforation  of  the  stomach  is  exceedingly  rare.  In  Germany,  on  the 
contrary,  the  latter  is  not  uncommon,  whilst  the  former  is  uncommon 
in  a  very  high  degree.  In  the  extensive  pathological  museum  attach- 
ed to  the  great  Civil  Hospital  in  Vienna,  there  are  several  examples 
of  perforated  stomach,  but  not  one  of  perforated  small  intestine ;  and 
the  distinguished  professor  who  has  charge  of  the  collection,  assured 
me  he  had  never  witnessed  the  latter.  The  locality  of  organic  diseases, 
strictly  investigated  anatomically,  is  a  subject  which  has  not  hitherto 
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IV.  Aged27;  admitted  on  theddof  May;  died  on  the  5th  of  May, 
of  inflammation  within  tlie  cavity  of  the  cranium.  Pus  (tried  by  the 
optical  test),  was  found  in  smaU  quantity  in  the  posterior  comua  of 
the  lateral  ventrides,  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  mixed  with  lym^. 
The  disease  commenced  with  a  rigor,  on  the  2d  of  May,  after  ezposoze 
to  the  son,  and  an  excess  committed  in  drinking,  followed  by  serere 
headach  and  nausea,  and  on  the  4th,  by  violent  ddirinm,  which  was 
not  relieved  by  oopioua  blood-letting. 

y.  Aged  23;  admitted  on  the  5th  December ;  died  on  the  10th  of 
December,  also  it  is  probable,  of  inflammation  within  the  cavity  of  the 
(aanium.  Fluid  was  found  under  the  arachnoid  membrane ;  about  an 
ounce  and  half  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  a  small  quantity  of  lymph 
and  puriloid  fluid  in  one  of  the  convolutions.  The  ordinary  febrile 
symptoms  were  accompanied  with  severe  delirium, 

VI.  Aged  25;  admitted  16th  July;  died  on  the  2dd  July;  the 
canae  of  death  doubtful.  The  epithelium  of  the  oesophagus  was 
partially  abraded.  The  stomach  and  intestines  were  distended  with 
air,  and  contained  a  dark  grumous  matter,  which  became  red  on  dilu- 
tion with  water,  as  if  it  were  coloured  by  blood.  There  were  no  traces 
of  inflammation  either  in  the  stomach  or  intestines.  Jaundice  pre- 
ceded death,  and  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  a  matter  was  thrown  up 
not  unlike  cofiee-grounds. 

VII.  Aged  22;  admitted  on  the  10th  of  December ;  died  on  ^he  I7th 
of  December,  of  partial  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  and 
of  the  brondiia  generally.  Portions  of  the  lungs  were  found  hepa- 
tixed,  and  the  bronchia  very  red,  and  smeared  with  muco-purulent 
fluid.  The  febrile  sympt<mi8  were  accompanied  with  cough  and  pain 
of  chest. 

VIII.  Aged  28;  admitted  on  the  2d  of  May;  died  on  the  9th  of 
May,  of  inflammation  of  the  hugs,  complicated  with  inflammation 
within  the  eavity  of  the  cnninm.  The  lungs  were  found  gorged  with 
blood  and  ssrum^  and  the  bronchia  unusually  red.  The  choroid 
plexus,  in  the  inferior  portion  of  each  lateral  ventricle,  was  covered 
with  lymph,  and  there  was  a  pretty  thick  pellicle  of  lymph  on  the 
pons  varolii  and  medulla  oblongata.    At  the  commencement  of  the 

received  the  attention  which  it  seems  to  deserve.    Were  it  fully  in- 
quired into,  it  might  make  us  better  acquainted  with  tiie  causes  of 
many  diseases  which  at  present  are  only  vaguely  conjectured* 
VOL  II.  Q 
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attack,  tiie  febrile  flymptoms  were  attended  with  some  pain  of  chest, 
and  towards  its  oondnsion,  with  dea&eas  and  delirium* 

IX.  Aged  35;  admitted  on  the  28th  August;  died  on  the  15th  of 
October,  of  chronic  dysentery,  following  inflammation  of  long*  The 
inferior  part  of  superior  lobe  of  right  long  was  found  densely  hepa- 
iuEed,  of  a  light  colour,  and  the  colon  closely  studded  with  chronic 
ulcers.  No  symptoms  of  jmeumonia  were  observed  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disoMe.  In  its  early  stage  the  febrile  symptoms  weie 
accompanied  with  jaundice,  and  this  was  succeeded  by  dysonteiy. 

The  remittent  fever  of  the  Ionian  Islands  is  most 
prevalent,  and  most  severe,  during  the  summer  and 
autumnal  months.  The  foUomng  Table,  formed  from 
the  monthly  returns  of  sick  of  the  51st  regimenti 
during  a  period  of  nine  years,  shows  pretty  well  the 
connexion  of  the  disease  with  the  seasons. 


«BTimN  OF  CA8BB  OF  SBMITTBIIT  FBTBBS,  ADMITTBD  INTO  TUB  HOfiPlTAI.  OP  TBK 
MST  EBQlMEirr,  HOMTHLT,  DOTUZfO  TUB  UNDER  MERTIONBD  TSAB8. 
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The  character  of  this  fever  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  preceding,  both  as  regards  symptoms  and 
progress,  as  well  as  degree  of  danger. 
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Its  proportional  danger  is  indicated,  in  some  mea- 
sure, by  the  preceding  Tables  relating  to  it ;  accord- 
ing to  the  first  of  which,  p.  220,  it  has  proved  fetal 
to  about  nine  of  every  hundred  attacked  amongst  the 
troops  generally,  in  the  different  islands,  during  a 
period  of  fourteen  years ;  and,  according  to  the  second, 
that  last  given,  to  about  four  of  every  hundred 
attacked  in  the  61st  Regiment,  during  a  period  of 
nine  years,  which  were,  with  the  exception  of  two, 
unusually  healthy  years. 

The  disease  commonly  commences  with  sudden 
prostration  of  strength,  and  apparent  diminution  of 
all  the  vital  energies.  The  pulse  is  almost  invariably 
quick  and  feeble ;  the  respiration  quick  and  short ; 
the  temperature  either  below  the  natural  standard, 
or  only  a  little  above  it,  accompanied  with  a  sensa- 
tion of  chilliness,  sometimes  amounting  to  rigor. 
There  is  generally  headach,  though  not  severe ;  or  a 
sensation  of  weight  of  head,  with  pains  of  back  and 
of  limbs.  There  is  often  nausea,  occasionally  vomit- 
ing ;  occasionally  yellowness  of  the  skin ;  often  flatu- 
lent distension  of  abdomen ;  occasionally  relaxation 
of  the  bowels. 

The  remittent  type  of  the  disease  is  commonly 
well  marked  in  its  progress.  The  exacerbation  is,  in 
most  cases,  of  irregular  occurrence,  and  uncertain 
duration — often  many  times  in  the  course  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  with  stages  of  apyrexia  interven- 
ing. Some  cases  approach  the  confines  of  fever  of 
the  intermittent  type,  and  others  of  the  continued. 
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Most  commonlj  the  exacerbation  is  not  preceded  by 
chilliness,  nor  followed  by  sweating.  It  is  often  ac- 
companied with  delirimn. 

The  danger  is  almost  invariably  greater  than  the 
symptoms  would  indicate  to  the  inexperienced. 
With  the  exception  of  flatulent  distension  of  ab- 
domen, all  the  symptoms  the  least  distressing  are 
easily  removed,  especially  pain,  but  without  diminu- 
tion of  danger,  which  is  chiefly  indicated  by  rapidity 
and  feebleness  of  pulse,  and  by  prostration  of 
strength.  When  I  reflect  on  the  severe  cases,  no 
other  disease  occurs  to  me,  excepting  spasmodic 
cholera,  which  gives  such  an  idea  of  the  energies  of 
the  constitution  being  overpowered,  as  if  a  subtle 
active  poison  had  been  administered,  paralyzing  the 
nervous  system,  and  fatal  to  life.  The  course  of 
the  fever,  accordingly,  is  commonly  rapid ;  when 
fatal,  it  is  generally  before  the  ninth  day ;  often  on 
the  third  or  fourth. 

In  the  fetal  eases,  the  appearances  on  dissection 
are  very  various.  They  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  three  classes ; — 1^^,  Those  belonging  to  the  dis- 
ease, when  pure,  or  not  distinctly  complicated ;  2c^, 
When  complicated ;  and,  Sdly^  When  misnamed.  I 
shall  give  the  results  of  the  examinations  of  thirty- 
eight  bodies,  returned  as  having  died  of  this  dis- 
ease. The  cases  were  all  under  treatment  in  our 
r^;iniental  hospitals^  undw  the  care  of  their  respec- 
tive medical  officers.  I  saw  most  of  them  in  pro- 
gress, and  was  present  at  each  post  mortem  exami- 
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nation,  and  immediately  made  notes  of  the  principal 
appearances. 


TABLB,   SHOWING  THX  PBIMCIPAL  APPBARANCES   NOTICED    IN   THE   UNMIXED 
INSTAMCSS  OF  BBK ITTBNT  FBTBR,  OR  THOSE  NOT  DIBTINCTLT  COMPLICATED. 


1 

H 

IP 

II 

111 

U«Md  Awpmamm. 

1 

Corfti, 

25 

5 

Aug.  10, 

6 

AgooddMloffloid  in  lalenl  ventrieiM,  and 
A  bMe  oCbnln ;  nleeii  lane ;  notnnUkethe 

portion  of  colon  dark-ied,  as  if  firom  eoehj- 
moda J  partial,  undoe  redntsi  of  atomaen. 

2 

... 

22 

^ 

», 

13 

dnbe  aopwcatn  enlanod;  coecnm  red  and 

l7iEiS)h:  the  spleen  about  twieeits  natural 
rise ;  80ft.  Uke  ithe  elot  of  blood. 

3 

... 

24 

7 

JalyJJ, 

8 

Prettf  much  floid  in  the  ventriclee  and  at  base 
of  the  brain  ;  red  spots  on  lower  portion  of 
ileum ;  a  few  minute  ulcers  where  the  oolon 
passes  into  the  rectum:  the  spleen  8lx>ut 
Quiee  its  natural  siae ;  like  the  preceding. 

4 

... 

96 

7 

26, 

18 

The  spleen  about  thrice  its  natural  stie,  and 
very  soft. 

5 

... 

11 

Nov.  4, 

7 

SkiuTellow:  four  scruples  of  fluid  at  base  of 
brab:  galfbUulder  distended  with  thidk  Tis- 
old  bile :  common  gall-duct  nenrlous ;  omen- 
tum reflected  over,  and  adhering  to,  gall- 
bladder and  stomach  ;  stomach  anTintM&nes 
partiallT  led ;  the  spleen  Urge,  dark-zed.  and 

6 

... 

29 

4 

Aug.  1, 

10 

Stomach  and  duodenum  redder  than  natural : 

7 

... 

28 

8 

June  28, 

18 

Portions  of  the  dura  and  pia  mater  more  Tas- 
eiter  than  usual ;  pretty  much  fluid  in  the 
Tenttieles.  and  at  l!he  base  of  the  brain;  red 
patches  on  stomach  and  ileum ;  the  spleen 
large  and  soft 

8 

Zante^ 

34 

7 

Sep     6, 

14 

Ihe  surfsoe  of  the  hum  studded  with  vesicles 
distended  withairTfiom  the  siie  of  a  pin's 

Tasoular:  a  little  lymph  on  contiguous  sur- 
liMO  of  liver ;  red  patches  near  cardiac  por- 
tion of  stomach,  from  which  a  slight  oosing 
of  blood;  a  bUMskish  fluid  in  stomach,  like 
eoflbe-grounds  (had  hiccough  and  vomited 
similar  fluid);  duodenum  redder  than  na- 
tural ;  the  spleen  unusually  large  and  soft 

9 

30 

9 

20, 

16 

Dura  mater  unusually  vaacular ;  much  fluid  at 
base  of  the  brain ;  two  ounces  of  yeUow  se- 
rum in  the  pericardium  :  the  spleen  large ; 
weight  about  two  pounds,  resembUng  ciassa- 
mcntum. 
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TABLE — {oonHnuetL) 


r 


10 


II 


12 


13 


U 


Zante, 


80 


80 


15 


16 


» 


11 


11 


It 


29 


82 


25 


Sept  23, 


Oct    2, 


5, 


ill 


13, 


27, 


Corfb> 


17 


18 


24 

4 

36 

6 

28 

4 

25 

5 

28, 
July  81, 


19 


14 


21 


(The  wife  of  a  Boldier) :  inner  sozftee  of  ntenu 
Tery  red;  a  clot  of  blood,  the  sine  of  a  me 
pea,  in  left  OTariam;  in  rl«lU  three  cavities 
of  a  smaller  size,  containing  » limpid  fluid : 
(she  had  aborted  seTeraT  tlnoes) ;  spleen 
lam,  and  extremely  aoft ;  liTer,  paacanaa, 
ana  kidneys  soft 

Dmra  and  pia  mater  redder  than  nalnnl;  a 
good  deaf  of  fluid  in  the  tiasoe  of  the  pu 
mater,  and  in  the  vKitriolee,  «nd  at  the  ban 
ofbrain.  Aspen  arteiia  tfaroni^unit  daii 
red :  rongh  tnyDsrerse  atripea  of  a  waxtvap-  < 
peaxanee,  in  manr  instanoes  oovering  ucen 
m  ccBcnm,  aacending  colon,  and  upper  pin  , 
ofreotom. 

The  spleen  large  and  soft   The  membraaeB  «f , 


the  brsin,  the  air  pasaagee  and  aUmenteiy 
canal  nnnsnally  red,  bat  probably  the  vna 
of  staining. 

Pretty  mnch  flnld  in  the  Yentridea  and  at  tlie 
base  of  the  brain:  the  txachea  redderthsa 
natoral ;  partial  abiasion  of  epithehnm  of 
lower  portion  of  OBflophagna,  with  lednes  « 
its  mucons coat;  alight  cedema  of  posMfMr 
medlastinnm;  the  spleen  large  and  sort 


th! 


20, 


24, 


1 0  Pretty  much  fluid  in  the  cdlnlar  tiane  of  tb0 
lia  mater;  abont  an  oonce  and  a  half  in 
he  Tentriclea  and  at  the  baae  of  the  bain. 
Babbles  of  afar  in  the  thoraefe  dnet;  lover 
part  of  ileom  Terr  red,  and  alao  the  loirer 
part  of  rectam  ana  its  glands  enlaxgcd;jM 
deacending  colon  dark  red,  and  ameared  vnn 
a  thin  bloody  mncos,  and  in  one  apot  alipiuy 
ulcerated.  Spleen  large  and  very  aoft,  aoont 
three  Iba.  wdght;  gallbladder  diatcsMled 
with  bile;  spots  of  eochymosis  on  its  inner 
coat 

9    A  good  deal  of  flnld  in  tiasue  of  pia  mater ;  flie 
spleen  large;  not  unusually  sorU  but  finabia 

1 8  Pretty  much  serum  in  the  Tentriclea  and  at  tlie 
baae  of  the  brain ;  inner  coat  of  atoma^m 
part  dark  red,  and  in  part  brown ;  muoh  nw 
in  the  gall-bladder:  Urer  Toluminow  and 
rather  soft;  spleen  large  and  soft  The  pa- 
tient died  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  tw 
symptoms  having  been  mild,-4n  erent  n 
may  be  remarked,  not  unconunon  in  oases  a 
thisdiseaset 


24 


12 


Two  ounces  of  fluid  in  the  Tentriclea  ud  it 
the  base  of  the  brain ;  spleen  large  and  Tvy 
soft— its  weight  about  two  lbs. ;  a  ntaeeM|(>; 
lable  lymph  on  the  surCaoe  of  the  liver.  TM 
blood-Tessels,  air  and  alimentary  paM» 
more  or  less  red,  probably  ftrom  staiBinx^ 
putrefaction  had  commenced. 

A  good  deal  of  "fluid  in  the  pia  maler,  the  f^ 
trides,  and  at  the  baae  of  the  brain;  tlie 
spleen  large  and  exceedingly  solt  of  tbe  0^ 
lour  of  burnt  umber. 
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TABLE — {ooniinued.} 


i 

1 

!^ 

1 

11 

% 

MorUdApiMVMWM. 

19 

Corfu, 

80 

8 

Ang.  80, 

24 

About  tbree  onncM  of  aemm  in  the  periear- 
Aiom;  the  heart  laige ;  the  aorta  (UMaaed 
throughout ;  ita  inner  coat  irregnlarlv  thlck- 
enedTitB  middle  atrophied  Irritfularly ;  the 
spleen  large,  but  Tety  little  softer  than  na- 
tural 

20 

20 

5 

Oct    6, 

12 

The  tnehea  unduly  red.  The  solitary  glands 
of  the  colon  unusually  large ;  niany  of  the 

Bbtentoe,  and  extremely  fcetid;  putreflso- 
tion  was  Car  adTanoed  in  it ;  the  /etor  from 
it  exdted  nausea  and  a  peculiar  slightly  acrid 
sensation  in  the  pharynx. 

21 

Ptooy 

47 

5 

28, 

8 

A  good  deal  of  fluid  in  the  pia  mater,  in  the 
Tentricles,  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain ; 
iMve  fibrinous  concretions  in  right  ventricle, 
wifli  a  little  dot :  three  and  a  half  ounces  of 

soft 

22 

Zante, 

81 

2 

S«pt  18, 

14 

A  good  deal  of  fluid  in  the  Tentrides  and  at 
&e  base  of  the  brain ;  spleen  between  two 
and  three  lbs.  in  weight ;  very  soft 

23 

... 

18 

4 

21, 

18 

Lower  part  of  (esophagus  and  cardiac  orifice 
of  stomach  unusually  red ;  spleen  huge  and 
soft 

24 

28 

4 

21, 

18 

A  good  deal  of  serum  in  the  ventriclee  and  at 
the  base  of  the  brain :  about  one  ounce  and 
a  half  in  the  pericardium ;  about  two  pints 
in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen :  inner  coat  of 
stomach  unusually  red ;  the  liver  of  unusual 
firmness ;  its  surfisoe  rough ;  the  spleen  large 
and  soft 

Relative  to  the  day  of  death,  given  in  the  fourth 
column  of  the  table,  reckoning  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fever,  the  numbers  assigned  must  be  con- 
sidered only  as  approximations ;  they  strictly  denote 
the  time  the  patients  virere  in  hospital :  in  military 
practice,  it  is  always  difficult  to  ascertain  when  the 
early  stage  of  any  complaint  commences,  as  soldiers 
are  averse  to  come  into  hospital,  and  will  generally 
continue  in  performance  of  their  duties  as  long  as 
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Beddes  the  morbid  appearances  noticed,  other 
appearances  were  very  common.  The  vessels  of  the 
dm^  and  pia  mater  were  frequently  much  iiyected 
with  blood;  but  whether  from  what  is  commonly 
considered  inflammatory  action,  or  a  post  mortem 
effect  from  pressure  on  the  great  vessels  from  flatu- 
lent distension  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which 
was  of  common  occurrence,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
decide.  The  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  the  venae 
cavae,  the  vena  azygos,  and  the  depending  part  of  the 
lungs,  were,  in  most  instances,  more  or  less  gorged 
with  blood,  and  the  blood  was  generally  either  liquid 
or  only  softly  coagulated ;  it  seldom  showed  a  bufly 
coat,  or,  what  is  equivalent,  fibrinous  concretions. 


TABLE  BHOWIlfO  THE  PRINCIPAL  APPBAKANCB8  NOTICBD  IN  THE  COMPU- 
CATBD  INSTANCES  OF  SEMITTENT  FEVER. 


I 

2 
3 

1 

51 

11 

It 

1 

Mwtld  AwnifMMm 

Corfti, 

59 

28 
23 

2 

3 
5 

Oct.  81, 

Aug.   1, 
Dec.  7. 

18 

22 
6 

Agoeddeiaof  flvldlnUie  tiHiM  oTthepte 
iii«ter,uidln  the  Tentrieles  uid  at  tbe  Im 
of  Uie  brain:  the  raperior  portion  of  tte 

fer^DoitionofUietneheaandtheb^nehial 

lymph,  prodndntf  an  appearanee  IIEb  that 
of  minate  toherdes ;  the  limga  loaded  witli 
dark   blood,   partleohffl7   sSFerloily;   nd 
patches  here  luid  there  in  j^Junnm:  the 
ipleen  about  twioe  ita  natual  aiae,  and  an- 
jaoallj  soft,  eepedaUy  its  dependent  por- 
tion. 

About  two  ounces  of  fluid  at  the  base  of  the 
brain;  left  lung  extensiTely  hepatiaed.  aad 

less  degree ;  the  spleen  larse,  daric,  and  9ot%  -, 

distended  with  Tiscfd  bUe.  and  containing 
some  curd-like  substance. 

Tiseera  redder  than  natural,  as  If  fh»n  fae- 
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Table — (wmtinued,) 


i 

i 

11 

1^ 

11* 

II 

IP 

Mortild  ApvMimiMM. 

>    4 

1 

Zante, 

23 
31 

12 
11 

Sept.  25, 
Oct.  11, 

15 
18 

enlarfblneMs  lower  part  of  ileum  dark  red, 
and  studded  ifith  deep  vleers,  the  lanest 

of  the  colon  partially  destroyed  by  uloera- 

andsoft. 

PU  mater  enflltered  with  Bemm;  a  good  deal 
of  flnldintheTentrielefl  and  at  the  base  of 
the  brain,  aboat  two  onnoes ;  great  sympa- 
thotio  nerre  rather  red ;  portions  of  stomach 
and  of  smaU  intestines  redder  than  Qsnal; 
upper  portion   of  colon  thickened    from 
c&f ema  of  its  cellular  coats ;  its  lining  mem- 
brane roi^,  red,  here  and  there  green,  with 
ulcerated   streaks    and    spots;    ulcerated 

redder  than  natural 

More  fluid  than  usual  in  tissue  of  pia  mater, 
in  the  Tentricles,  and  at  the  base  of  the 

right  side    of   neck;   second  ganglion  of 
pneumo-gastric   nerve  unusually  Tascular; 
aspera  arteria  unduly  red ;  the  inferior  por- 
tions of  both  lungs  hepatised ;  inferior  fobe 
of  left  lung  very  soft;  weight  of  spleen 
about  half  a  pound,  very  soft 

In  neither  of  these  five  cases  were  there  any  symp- 
toms noticed  indicative  of  the  unusual  lesious  discover- 
ed after  death,  excepting  in  the  second,  in  wliich  the 
pulmonary  affection  might  be  considered  as  connected 
with  cough, — slight  at  first,  and  before  death  trouble- 
some. In  this  last  mentioned  instance,  the  general 
character  of  remittent  fever  was  sustained,  in  the  well 
marked  exacerbations  and  remissions  of  the  disease. 
Such  a  masking  of  lesions  in  relation  to  symptoms  is 
not  uncommon,  nor  more  than  might  be  expected 
from  experience  in  fevers  generally,  and  especially 
when  accompanied  with  delirium,  or  having  a  ten- 
dency to  it.     Under  excitation  of  the  brain,  or  the 
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reyerse,  whether  in  mania  or  amentia,  in  furious  or 
in  low  and  muttering  delirium,  diseased  states  of 
other  important  organs  are  commonly  latent,  and 
advance  often  to  a  fatal  result  without  materially 
affecting  their  functional  actions, — at  least,  according 
to  ordinary  observation,  unassisted  by  the  best  me- 
thods of  medical  examination. 

TABLE,  8HBWIN0  THE   FRINCIPAL  APPEARANCES  NOTICED  IN   INSTANCES    SS- 
TURNBD  A8  REMITTENT-FEVER,  AND^  IT  IB  SCTPPOSED,  ERRONEOUSLT  80. 


V 


^4 


CorfQ, 


89 


Nov.  13, 


Zuite, 


30 


20 


Sept  20,     18 


Corfn, 


25 


Nov.  23, 


26 


Sept.  27, 


24 


19 


Much  fluid  in  tiasae  of  pia  nuiter.  uid  In  the 
Tentricles  and  at  the  oase  of  the  biain ;  two 
ounces  of  seram  in  the  pericardiitm ;  the 
InngB  exceedingly  diMased*  abonndiof  in  < 
minate  tabereles,  in  different  etacee  of  soft- 1 
enlng,  and  in  the  sapetior  lobe  of  eaiefa  eoa- 
taining  an  excaTntion ;  small  oleerated  spote  I 
In  the  bronohia;  dark,  as  it  were  gangren- , 
ona,  patches  in  the  lower  portion  of  osBopha- 
roa;  most  of  its  epitheunm  abraded;  tbt 
lower  part  of  ileum  slightly  nloerated ;  the 
laxger  intestines  seTetely  aleeea(ed»  as  in 
chronic  dysentery. 

A  few  Hydatids,  the  largest  about  tlie  die  of  s  I 
hasel-nnt.  adhering  to  the  posterior  part  of  ■ 
the  left  pleura.    Seyeral  meianotle  tnberdei ' 
in  both  longs :  small  Tomicae  in  left  long,  and  '■ 
one  large  one  in  its  inferior  lobe ;  a  few  smaO 
cavities  in  the  middle  and  inferior  lobe  of 
right  long ;  a  deep  ulcerated  cavity,  penetra- 
ting to  the  cartilage  under  the  border  of  the 
leftsaoculuslaryngis;  the  aq>era  arteriaof 
a  livid  hue,  with  purplish  spots,  as  if  be- 
con^  gangrenous ;  the  spleen  and  panenas 
harder  than  natuxaL 

Both  lungs  unusually  red—even  their 

surface-and  exhibiting  spots,  some 

dark  red,  others  of  a  florid  hue ;  the  larynx, 
tnchea,  and  bronchia,  also  very  red,even  the 
epiglottis;  gelatinous  mucus  in  the  lane 
bronchial  tubes ;  patches  in  stripes  of  eeehy- 
mosis,  interspersed  with  elevated  lines,  aslf 
of  coogulable  lymph.  throu«^ont  the  whole 
of  the  large  intestines ;  the  spleen  of  natmal 
size,  appearance,  and  consistence. 

A  good  deal  of  fluid  in  the  tissue  of  Uie  pia 
mater  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  trachea  and  bronchia  venr red; 
the  oaU-bladder  distended  with  bfawk  fluid, 
^'f^^^'iyy  putrid  odour,  and  wfthont  lis- 
cidity ;  the  inner  coat  of  gaU-bladder  stained 
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TA  BLE  —{eonHnued.) 


Si' 


*5 

1* 


Cephal., 


47 


U 


i! 


19, 


6     Coifo, 


27 


13 


27 


10 


H, 


10 


22 


34 


25 


Dec.  21, 


31 


Aug.  28, 


Sept.  10, 


16 


by  it,  M  also  the  cystic  and  common  duct, 
and  a  portion  of  tne  duodenum ;  the  hepa- 
tic duct  contained  some  orange  bile ;  the 
liver  appeared  to  be  healthy;  the  spleen 
small  ana  firm;  the  epithellomof  oesopha- 
gns  very  thick,  like  a  ulse  membrane,  and 
easily  detached;  and  the  subjacent  surface 
unusually  red. 

Much  fluid  in  the  tissue  of  the  pia  mater,  in 
the  yentricles,  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain ; 
a  hemispherical  tumour,  about  the  size  of  a 
iralnut,  attached  to  the  dura  mater,  under 
the  left  parietal  bone ;  that  part  of  the  cere- 
brum on  which  it  pressed,  not  apparently 
diseased  :  the  stomach  very  red,  wftn  bright 
streaks  of  a  Termllion  hue ;  it  had  a  raw  ap- 
pearance, beins:  without  adhering  mucus; 
the  spleen  was  nrm,  of  its  oirdinary  size. 

A  good  deal  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles  and  at 
the  base  of  the  brain ;  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  fetid  serum,  with  some  pus  and  eoagu- 
lable  lymph  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  and 
in  the  pelvis ;  alive  round  worm  in  the  right 
iliac  fossa,  dose  to  a  perforation  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  ileum  ;  numerous  and  large 
ulcers  in  the  inferior  part  of  ileum,  laying 
bare,  in  some  instances,  the  muscular  coat, 
and  in  others  the  peritoneal ;  similar  ulcers, 
but  smaller,  in  the  upper  portion,  and  a  few 
also  in  the  Jejunum ;  the  contiguous  folds  of 
intestines  were  glued  together  by  lymph; 
spleen  of  natural  appearanocb 

Much  fetid  sero-purulent  fluid,  mixed  with 
which  was  a  little  fiecal  matter  and  oil,  in  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen :  adhesion  of  the  oon- 
voluuons  of  the  intestines;  a  small  perfora- 
tion in  the  upper  portion  m  the  ileum,  com- 
municatin|r  with  an  ulcerated  spot  in  the  mu- 
cus coat ;  there  was  no  other  uloer  near  it ;  In 
the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum  there  were  se- 
veral deep  ulcers,  two  or  three  of  which  had 
nearly  penetrated  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  the  glandulsB  aggregatae  were  enlarged ; 
the  spleen  large  and  ratoer  soft 

A  good  deal  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles  and  at  the 
base  of  the  brain ;  about  two  ounces  of  puru- 
lent fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis;  the 


lower  part  of  the  ileum  studded  with  ulcers, 

of  which  had  penetrated  through  all  the 

coats  of  the  intestine  into  the  cavity  of  the 


abdomen ;  the  spleen  of  natural  firmness,  and 
very  little  larger  than  usual 

Vessels  of  dura  and  pia  mater  very  turgid :  a 
considerable  quanuty  of  blood  eihised  be- 
tween the  pia  and  dura  mater  over  the  — 


brum,  especially  of  right  hemisphere ;  a  good 
deal  of  serum  in  the  ventricles  and  al  the 
base  of  the  brain ;  the  substance  of  the  brain 
apparently  natural ;  a  slight  abrasion  of  epi- 
thelium or  oesophagus  here  and  there;  the 
mucous  coat  of  a  dusky  red  ;  the  spleen  firm, 
and  of  moderate  site. 
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In  these  cases,  the  symptoms  at  the  commence- 
ment were  those  of  remittent-fever ;  the  name  of  the 
disease  was  then  given ;  the  after  symptoms  were  of 
a  different  description,  and  according,  more  or  less, 
with  the  principal  organic  lesions  discovered  by  the 
post-mortem  inspection. 

The  remittent-fever  of  the  Ionian  Islands  appearB 
to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  the  endemic  remittent- 
fever  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  of  the  tropics 
generally,  and  of  the  south  of  Europe,  including  the 
yellow  fever  of  warm  climates,  which  seems  to  be 
merely  a  variety  of  it. 

Relative  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
the  best  modes  of  treating  it,  I  must  confess  myself 
equally  at  a  loss  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer. 

The  symptoms  of  remittent-fever  throw  little  light 
on  its  nature,  perhaps  it  should  rather  be  said  none, 
no  more  than  do  the  symptoms  in  cholera  morbus  on 
that  disease.  From  the  autopsia,  it  appears  that  the 
spleen  is  the  organ  most  commonly  found  in  a  diseased 
state ;  and  next  to  the  spleen,  the  intestines,  espe- 
cially the  follicular  structure,  the  glandulae  aggregate 
of  the  ileum,  and  the  solitary  glands  of  the  large 
intestines.  But,  comparatively,  what  little  relation 
is  there  between  the  lesions  discovered  after  death, 
the  symptoms  during  life,  and  the  fatal  event. 

Whether  the  blood  is  the  main  seat  of  the  disease 
is  deserving  of  careful  inquiry.  It  is  not  indicated 
by  the  appearance  of  that  fluid  drawn  in  the  early 
stage,  which  then  often  has  the  character  of  healthy 
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blood.  In  the  Ionian  Islands  I  did  not  examine  the 
blood  after  death ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  an  endemic 
fever  which  occurred  at  Malta  in  the  autumn  of 
1829,  of  the  remittent  kind,  and  in  many  instances 
accompanied  with  yellowness  of  the  skin»  I  made  a 
partial  examination  of  it,  and  in  several  cases  found 
it  to  contain  urea;  in  these  cases  death  was  preceded 
by  suppression  of  urine,  or  by  a  greatly  diminished 
secretion  of  it. 

If  the  nature  of  the  disease  be  obscure  and  unde- 
termined, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  treatment  of 
it  should  be  matter  of  hesitation  and  doubt.  I  have 
witnessed  the  trial  of  various  modes  of  treatment, 
anxiously  and  carefully  made,  but  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  seen  any  happy  general  results-— 4iny  tolerably 
uniform  success  from  any  special  method.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  more  easy  to  say  what  is  injurious  than  what 
is  beneficial.  It  is  proved,  I  believe,  by  very  exten- 
sive experience,  that  blood-letting,  excepting  in  small 
quantities,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances,  is  deci- 
dedly injurious.  Experience,  too,  as  far  as  I  could 
learn,  is  against  the  use  of  calomel  in  large  doses,  or 
of  mercury,  with  the  intent  of  producing  ptyalism, 
though  this  is  more  doubtful.  Experience  also  seems 
to  be  against  the  administration  of  bark  and  of  sul- 
phate of  quinine,  excepting  with  great  caution,  and 
in  very  moderate  doses.  From  all  I  witnessed  I 
was  disposed  at  last  to  prefer  the  mildest  treatment ; 
watching  symptoms,  and  attempting  the  relief  of 
them  ;  paying  particular  attention  to  the  bowels  and 
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their  evacuations,  and  administering  the  gentlest  ape- 
rients, especially  the  oleaginous.  Nursing,  in  the 
remittent-fever,  is  of  very  great  importance ;  the  pa- 
tients, require  peculiar  attention.  When  the  disease 
is  at  all  severe,  they  should  be  kept  strictly  in  the 
horizontal  posture ;  a  bed-pan  should  be  used  ;  there 
are  many  instances  which  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge of  sudden  and  unexpected  death,  apparently 
from  syncope,  produced  by  assuming  the  erect  pos- 
ture, and  especially  after  an  alvine  evacuation. 

Independent  of  the  reasons  already  assigned  for 
expressing  myself  with  hesitation  relative  to  the  treat- 
ment of  remittent-fever,  there  is  another  deserving  of 
consideration,  namely,  that  in  different  situations,  and 
in  different  years,  it  may,  more  or  less,  vary,  if  not 
in  type  and  character,  at  least  in  intensity  and  com- 
plications, so  that  the  remedial  means  which  may 
have  been  found  on  one  occasion  to  be  useful,  may 
&il  on  another. 

The  proportional  prevalency  of  intermittent-fever 
is  shown  by  the  table  in  page  220 ;  bs  is  also  the 
degree  of  prevalency  of  its  three  varieties,  the  quo- 
tidian, tertian,  and  quartan. 

The  following  Table  is  inserted,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  connexion  of  these  forms  of  fever  with  the 
seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  drawn  up  from  the  monthly 
returns  of  the  sick  of  the  61st  regiment,  and  embraces 
a  period  of  eight  years.  Quartan  fever  is,  in  no  in- 
stance, mentioned;  but  whether  because  it  never 
occurred,  or  because,  on  account  of  its  great  rareness* 
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it  was  not  thought  deservmg  of  special  notice,  I  can- 
not undertake  to  say. 


HBTURN  OP  CASES  OF  QUOTIDIAN  AND  TBRTIAN  INTERMITTENT-FEVER, 
ADMITTED  INTO  THE  HOSPITAL  OF  THE  61  ST  REGIMENT  MONTHLY, 
DURING  THE  UNDER-MENTIONED  YEARS. 


rear,    .      . 
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Of  all  the  cases  of  intermittent-fever  which  occur- 
red in  the  51st  regiment^  amounting  to  859  in  eight 
years,  not  one  appears  to  have  proved  &tal,  offering 
a  remarkable  contrast,  in  relation  to  result,  when 
compared  with  remittent-fever  in  the  same  corps. 
The  Table,  too,  in  page  220  shows  how  small  the  mor- 
tality is  from  this  form  of  fever :  and  were  it  possible 
to  analyze  all  the  fatal  cases  referred  to  intermittent- 
fever,  whether  quotidian  or  tertian,  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  number  of  genuine  instances  would  be 
found  very  much  smaller.  This  conclusion  is  the 
result  of  necroscopic  evidence.  I  shall'  briefly  no- 
tice the  principal  morbid  appearances  which  were 
observed  in  five  cases,  returned  as  intermittent,  at 
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the  inspection  of  which  I  was  present,  in  confirmation 
of  the  remark  just  made. 

I.  Aged  thirty-eight;  admitted  on  the  8th  Febniaiy;  aiapposed 
to  be  hibonring  under  tertian  ague,  which  shortly  aasamed  the  cha- 
racter of  remittent-fever,  and  proved  fatal  on  the  14th  of  the  same 
month.  No  distinct  morbid  appearance  was  discovered,  excepting  in 
the  spleen,  which  was  enlarged  and  soft,  like  a  mass  of  stale  cnsea- 
mentoni. 

II.  Aged  thirty-two;  a  chronic  case  of  intermittent-ferer;  died 
August  1.  About  a  pint  and  half  of  serum  was  found  in  each  pleura ; 
about  four  ounces  of  serum  in  the  pericardium ;  the  spleen  laige, 
we^hing  about  two  lbs. ;  of  firm  consistence,  and  containing  masses 
of  a  light  hue,  either  yellowish  or  pinkish,  slightly  fibroua,  not  un- 
like, in  appearance,  the  substance  of  the  udder  of  the  cow  ;  the  pan- 
creas of  unusual  firmness ;  about  six  ounces  of  serum  in  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen ;  the  large  intestines  throughout  spotted  with  minute 
ulcers  and  small  cicatrices  of  ulcers  of  a  bluish  hue,  and  unusually 
vascular.  The  left  testis,  it  may  be  added,  was  extremely  atrophied ; 
hardly  a  vestige  of  it  remained ;  a  small  bony  concretion  was  found 
in  the  tunica  vaginalis  adhering  to  it,  composed  of  phoaphate  and  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  animal  matter ;  it  was  of  a  ayaialline  stractnie 
and  slightly  diaphonous. 

III.  Aged  twenty-one ;  admitted  on  the  27th  May,  supposed  to  be 
labouring  under  intermitteni-fever ;  dysentery  preceded  death,  iriiich 
took  pLice  on  the  24th  June.  The  bronchial  and  oesopbagial  glands 
were  fi)und  very  much  enlarged,  without  consolidation  o^  or  tubercles 
in  the  lungs;  the  spleen  was  larger  and  firmer  than  usual ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  ileum  was  red,  and  its  vfllous''coat  was  aUghtly  ukerated ; 
the  ccecum  was  nearly  of  natural  appearance ;  the  rest  <^  the  coloa 
was  red  and  ulcerated, — ^not  unlike  the  skin  in  small-pox.  when  the 
eruption  is  declining,  being  studded  with  small  ulcers  little  larger 
than  the  flat  surface  of  a  split  pea ;  the  lumber  glands  were  enlarged, 
but  in  a  le0  degree  than  the  thoracic. 

IV .  Aged  twenty-six ;  admitted  on  the  19th  May,  supposed  to  be 
labouring  under  quotidian  ague;  died  on  the  13th  of  June.  A  smaU 
quantity  of  serum  was  found  in  the  left  pleura;  the  left  lung  W88 
partially  hepatiaed ;  the  liver  was  adhering  to  the  di^hnigm  and 
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colon  ;  the  spleon  was  enlaxged,  and  contained  three  soft,  eheeee-liko 
tubereleSy  the  laigest  about  the  sice  of  an  almond. 

V.  Aged  twenty;  admitted  on  the  6th  June,  sappoeed  to  be  labour- 
ing under  quotidian  ague ;  died  on  the  22d  of  June.  A  large  vomica 
or  cavity  of  an  abecesB  was  found  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  superior 
lobe  of  right  lung,— its  walls  irregular,  sloughing,  fetid,  almost  gan- 
grenous ;  the  substance  of  the  lung  adjoining  was  hepatiised  to  some 
extent;  no  well-marked . tubercle  in  either  lung;  but  in  the  right, 
independent  of  the  hepatiiation,  there  was  a  deposit  not  unlike  curd 
in  appearance,  but  firmer  and  diffused. 


In  accordance  with  these  results,  I  believe  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  general  &ct,  that  when  intermit- 
tent-fever terminates  fatally,  it  is  either  in  conse- 
quence of  its  passing  into  the  remittent  form,  or 
owing  to  organic  disease  either  arising  out  of  it  from 
some  peculiarity  of  constitution,  or  accidentally  asso- 
ciated with  it;  or,  it  may  be,  the  organic  disease 
having  been  ushered  in  by  rigors,  the  existence  of 
ague  has  been  erroneously  assumed. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
malaria,  the  presumed  cause  of  intermittent  and 
remittent-fever,  and,  according  to  some  medical  men, 
of  the  continued  and  ephemeral  fevers  also  of  warm 
climates. 

What  is  malaria  ? — I  apprehend  were  it  not  for 
the  fevers  above  mentioned,  the  word  would  not  be 
in  use ;  and  that  the  only  idea  we  caii  at  present 
with  propriety  connect  with  it,  is  that  of  a  certain 
something,  an  agent  in  the  atmosphere^  the  cause  of 
these  fevers. 

The  great  obscurity  of  the  subject  is  manifest  from 
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this,  that  there  is  little  agreement  amongst  authon 
respecting  it. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  substantial  cause  is 
principally  light  carburetted  hydrogen,— «the  gas  of 
marshes,  generated  by  the  fermentation  and  decay  of 
vegetable  matter  under  water,  or  at  least  in  a  moist 
state,  at  a  certain  temperature.  Others  have  sap- 
posed  that  it  is  sulphuretted  hydrogen  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  salts  containing  sulphuric  acid, 
by  the  agency  of  decomposing  vegetable  matter: 
others,  that  it  is  aqueous  vapour  and  a  high  tempeia- 
ture  combined ;  and  a  fourth  class  of  inquirers  have 
attributed  the  effects  to  vicissitudes  of  temperature 
successively  heating  and  chilling  the  animal  body. 

But  these  views  appear  to  be  partial,  and  not  suf- 
ficiently supported  by  facts,  or,  in  brief,  are  not  an 
induction  from  established  facts. 

That  the  light  carburetted  hydrogen  of  marshes  is 
not  the  gas  constituting  malaria,  seems  to  be  well 
proved  by  the  experience  gained  in  laboratories  and 
in  collieries;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  similar 
remark  is  applicable  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
all  other  known  gases  which  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  research,  and  have  been  breathed  more  or 
less  in  conducting  experiments.* 

*  Mr  Daniell,  in  an  ingenious  paper  ^^  On  the  Spontaneous  EtoIq- 
tion  of  Snlphnretted  Hydrogen  in  the  Waters  of  the  Western  Goist 
of  Afriea,"  (Phil.  Mag.  Jnly  1841),  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  this 
gas,  which  he  consid^  as  derived  from  the  action  of  decompodng 
vegetable  matter  on  the  sulphates  contained  in  sea-water,  is  the  prin- 
cipal caus^  of  the  remittent  fevers  which  so  often  prevail  there,  and 
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The  other  views  of  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  these 
fevers  are  also  opposed  by  strong  negative  evidence : 

•n  80  dreadfaUy  destnictiye.  That  sulphoretted  hydrogen,  in  a  cer- 
tain quantity^  is  injnrioiiB  to  health,  and  eyen  fiital  to  life,  is  well 
knoirn ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  fiict  in  proof  of  its  being  capable 
of  producing  either  remittent  or  intermittent  fever.  How  many 
watering-places  may  be  mentioned,  in  which  the  atmosphere  is  par- 
tiaUy  tainted  with  solphnretted  hydrogen,  and  yet  exempt  from 
these  ferers.  How  many  other  places  might  be  named,  subject  ooca- 
sionaUy  to  seyere  malaria  fevers,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  not  per- 
ceptibly contaminated  with  this  gas.  The  expedition  to  the  Congo, 
under  Captain  Tuckey,  was  as  diaastrons  as  the  recent  one  up  the 
Niger,  directed  by  Captain  Trotter.  In  the  account  of  the  fever,  no 
mention,  I  beUeve,  is  made  of  offensive  mephitio  effluvia,  or  indeed  of 
any  circumstance  to  which  the  dreadful  malady  could  be  plausibly 
referred.  I  could  enumerate  many  instances  of  the  production  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  in  the  manner  supposed  by  Mr  Daniell,  un- 
attended by  any  sensible  bad  effect,  especially  to  the  extent  requisite 
on  his  hypothesis.  With  perfect  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  his 
experimental  results,  a  suspicion  has  arisen  in  my  mind,  that  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  he  detected,  in  so  many  instances,  may  have 
been  produced  by  the  action  of  the  cork  undergoing  decay  in  the 
water.  I  have  examined  at  different  times,  samples  of  water  from  the 
ocean,  hundreds  of  miles  from  land,  from  tracts  of  it  where  the  effects 
of  malaria  have  never  been  witnessed,  and  yet,  in  most  instances,  I 
have  found  the  specimens  fetid,  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  pro- 
duction of  which  I  have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  attributing  to 
the  cause  just  assigned.  Mr  DanieU  does  not  state  how  the  speci- 
mens of  water  which  he  examined  were  preserved.  If  confined,  as  is 
probable,  by  corks,  then  the  fallacy  I  have  aUuded  to  was  present, 
and  further  inquiry  may  be  necessary,  using  water  preserved  in  bot- 
tkfl,  with  glass-stoppers,  to  determine  the  question  of  the  presence  or 
evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  waters  of  the  western  coast 
of  Africa.  A  large  river,  from  the  wooded  hills  and  jungles  of  the 
interior  of  Ceylon,  flows  into  the  sea,  between  Colombo  and  Negombo ; 
the  former  town  is  hardly  three  miles  from  its  mouth ;  both  towns, 
in  common  with  the  whole  south-west  coast  of  the  island,  are  ex- 
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no  eon8tant  association  of  the  presumed  cause  and 
effects  can  be  traced.  At  a  certain  elevation  in  a 
mountainous  re^on,  even  within  the  tropics,  and  in 
situations  where  the  plains  are  extremely  unwhole- 
some, and  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  of  com- 
mon occurrence,  these  diseases  cease  to  appear,  though 
the  changes  of  temperature  by  day  and  night  are 
great  and  sudden,  very  much  more  so  than  in  the 
valleys  beneath  or  in  the  lower  levels.  And,  at  a 
certain  distance  from  land,  in  the  tropical  ocean, 
tiiere  is  a  like  exemption,  though  moisture  often 
flCbounds  and  the  heat  is  great,  as  in  the  region  of 
squalls,  towards  and  under  the  equator,  where  the 
gusts  of  wind,  followed  by  calms,  are  usually  accom- 
panied by  drenching  rain. 

It  is  far  more  easy  to  say  what  malaria  is  not,  than 
what  it  is.  All  that  relates  to  its  production  appears 
to  be  enveloped  in  profound  mystery.  I  am  not 
aware  of  a  single  circumstance,  excepting  one,  which 

empt,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  from  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers.  Moreoyer,  the  worst  parts  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  are 
not  constantly  equally  unhealthy.  Occasionally,  for  months  to- 
gether, there  is  an  exemption  firom  the  destmctiye  fever ;  bat  we 
cannot  suppose  that,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  any  cessation  of  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  or  of  its  action  on  the  salts  of  the 
bmokish  or  salt-water,  or  of  the  production  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, as  a  consequence  of  that  action.  On  such  an  obscure  subject 
as  malaria,  it  is  advisable  that  speculation  should  be  conducted  with 
extreme  caution,  especially  with  a  view  to  practical  results,  and  the 
offering  of  suggestions  with  a  hope  of  protection.  If  the  hypothesis 
be  felse,  the  suggestions  founded  on  it  may  not  only  be  of  no  avail, 
but,  by  imparting  undue  confidence,  tempting  exposure,  and  leading 
to  neglect  of  other  precautionary  measures,  may  do  harm. 
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with  propriety  can  be  called  a  common  one,  always 
existing  where  there  is  malaria,  or  where  there  are 
fevers  attributable  to  it,  and  this  is  warmth,  or  a  cer- 
tain temperature  many  degrees  above  the  freezing 
point ;  its  exact  limit  is  not  easily  defined. 

I  shall  mention  some  fects  tending  to  show  the 
mysterious  nature  of  malaria, — facts  which  have  led 
me  to  the  above  conclusion. 

1.  The  most  striking  fact,  perhaps,  in  relation  to 
the  mysterious  origin  of  malaria,  and  which  is  un- 
questionable, is  the  irregularity  of  its  occurrence,  and 
this  even  in  situations  where  it  occasionally  operates 
with  extraordinary  intensity  and  viol^ice,  and  in 
regions  remarkable  for  equability  of  climate,  as  in 
Sierra  Leone,  the  West  Indies,  the  interior  of  Ceylon, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  especially 
the  Ionian  Islands,  I  have  known  a  tract  of  country 
in  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  free  from  fever  for  three  or 
four  years,  and  peculiariy  healthy,  and  suddenly, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  become  the  reverse, — 
the  weather  as  before,  and  all  the  circumstances  of 
life  of  the  inhabitants  as  before,  so  fiu-  as  they  were 
appreciable.  For  a  few  months,  destructive  remit- 
tent-fever has  scourged  the  population,  converting  a 
flourishing  district  almost  into  a  desert ;  and  then, 
still  without  apparent  change  of  climate  or  other  cir- 
cumstances, its  ravages  have  ceased,  and  the  country 
has  recovered  its  usual  healthiness.*     In  the  West 

*  Facts  of  the  aaine  kind  have  been  witneased  in  all  the  Ionian 
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India  Islands  and  on  the  Gold  Coasts  the  nnhealthj 
year  is  a  matter  of  calculation,  though,  I  helieve,  fieu' 
from  precise;  founded  on  experience  of  its  recur- 
rence, independent  of  any  peculiarities  of  season. 

2.  Other  striking  fieusts,  bearing  on  the  mysterious 
origin  of  malaria,  present  themselyes  in  connexion 
with  situation. 

In  some  places,  marshy  grounds,  as  is  well  known, 
are  the  seat  of  agues  and  of  remittent-feyers ;  in 
other  places  this  is  not  the  case.  The  Pontine 
marshes  are  a  remarkable  example  of  the  former ;  the 
low  and  marshy  grounds  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
Ceylon,  between  Negombo  and  Galle,  are  not  a  less 
remarkable  example  of  the  latter. 

In  some  situations  the  production  of  malaria  ap- 
pears to  be  associated  with  profusion  of  yegetable 
matter  undergoing  decomposition ;  but  not  always.  In 
the  interior  of  Ceylon,  in  some  of  the  hilly  districts, 
where  forest  is  abundant,  the  smell  of  yegetable  matter 
decomposing  is  strong  and  disagreeable,  and  yet  the 
country  is  exempt  from  malaria  foyers. 

In  other  situations  the  reyerse  appears  to  be  the 

Ifllanda,  especially  in  Santa  Maura,  Zante,  and  Cephalonia.  Our 
troops  in  the  garrison  of  Santa  Maura  su£fer  more  firom  fevw  than 
in  any  other  of  the  islands ;  the  ratio  of  deaths  annually  there,  per 
1000  mean  strength,  appears  to  have  been  37.6  from  fever  alone, 
during  a  period  of  twenty  years ;  yet  in  1832  the  reverse  happened ; 
in  all  the  other  islands  they  sufRored  more;  that  year,  in  Santa 
Maura,  the  ratio  of  mortality,  from  aU  diseases,  was  reduced  to  six- 
teen, and  this  without  any  obvious  cause ;  in  1828  it  was  as  high  as 
170,  chiefly  from  fever. 
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ease :  there  is  no  apparent  source  of  malaria  in  de- 
eomposing  yegetable  matter ;  the  air  is  free  froin  any 
unpleasant  smell :  the  climate,  as  far  as  sensation  is 
concerned,  is  agreeable ;  the  country,  like  an  English 
park,  abounding  in  herds  of  deer  and  in  wild  animals ; 
and  yet  it  is  most  unwholesome,^— -it  is  without  hu- 
man inhabitants,  and  the  passing  traveller  is  often  the 
victim  of  fever.  Of  this  description  there  are  exten- 
fflve  desert  tracts  in  Ceylon,  especially  in  the  eastern 
port  of  the  island,  between  the  sea-coast  and  the 
monntaiiis.* 

The  reverse,  too,  is  the  case  in  a  still  more  remark- 
able manner  in  some  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  There 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  remittent  and  intermittent- 
fevers  to  break  out  in  places  remarkable  for  aridity 
and  want  of  water,  and  almost  destitute  of  vegetar 
tion.  Parts  of  the  mountainous  district  of  Zante  are 
of  this  description ;  the  little  island  of  Meganisi  is 
BO  in  an  extreme  degree,  as  is  also  the  still  smaller 
island  of  Vido ; — ^these,  the  latter  two,  are  almost  bar- 
ren rocks.  And  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  in  the 
islands  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  generally, 
dnd  also  in  Ceylon,  the  severest  form  of  fever,  that  of 

*  Many  parts  of  Ceylon,  between  the  mountains  of  the  interior  and 
the  Bea-ooast,  now  desert,  overgrown  with  jnngle  and  forest ;  or,  as  in 
M>me  situations  above  mentioned,  only  agreeably  varied  with  elumpe 
of  trees,  formerly  were  populous  and  cultivated,  as  is  clearly  proved 
by  the  works  of  man  which  are  to  be  met  with,  some  of  them  of  vast 
dimensions— as  the  tanks  of  Candelay  and  Minery— one  about  twenty- 
one  miles  in  circumference— the  other  about  twelve — and  the  ruins  of 
gitat  cities  of  proportionable  magnitude  in  the  country  adjoining. 
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the  remittent  kind,  is  most  rife  in  the  hottest  wea- 
ther, when  the  ground  is  most  parched,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances are  least  favourable  to  the  decay  of  vege- 
table matter. 

3.  Were  particular  instances  of  the  prevalencj  of 
remittent  and  intermittent-fevers  limited  to  small 
spots,  collected,  and  the  reverse— instances  of  partial 
and  very  limited  exemption, — ^the  mystery  of  the  ori- 
gin of  malaria  would  be  increased.  Of  a  party  of 
men,  occupying  two  rooms  in  a  small  barrack-build- 
ing, divided  by  a  narrow  passage,  in  Via,  I  have 
known  the  inmates  of  one  room  to  be  attacked  in  a 
large  proportion,  whilst  those  in  the  other  entirely 
escaped,  although  the  aspect  of  the  two  rooms  was 
similar :  the  only  difference  between  them  which  I 
could  ascertain  was,  that  there  was  a  tank  under  the 
one  and  not  under  the  other ;  but  this  was  a  constant 
circumstance,  whilst  the  occurrence  of  the  fever  was 
sudden  and  unexpected,  and,  considered  altogether, 
extraordinary  and  inexplicable.  Farther,  I  have 
known  a  detachment,  stationed  at  the  little  fort 
Alexandria,  in  the  midst  of  the  lagoon  of  Santa  Maura, 
retain  their  health  during  the  sickly  season,  when 
fever  was  prevailing  in  the  adjoining  fort  of  Santa 
Maura,  at  the  extremity  of  the  lagoon,  and  on  one 
side  exposed  to  the  sea-breezes.  By  reference  to 
authors,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  multiplying 
such  instances. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  and  from  all  that  has 
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come  to  my  knowledge  relative  to  malaria^  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  proved  that  we  are  entirely  ignorant^ 
both  of  the  nature  of  this  agent  or  agency,  and  of  its 
causes.  In  relation  to  its  causes  or  sources,  confining 
the  attention  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  I  believe  I  am 
fully  borne  out  by  fects  in  expressing  the  following 
negative  conclusions : — 

Istj  That  they  are  independent  of  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, which  is  proved  by  the  instances  of  Meganisi, 
Cerigo,  &c, 

2<%,  That  they  are  independent  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  vegetable  matter,  which  is  proved  by  the 
same  islands,  and  by  Paxo. 

Sdfyf  That  they  are  not  constituted  by  the  sun's 
rays  acting  on  a  moist  sur&ce  nor  on  under-ground 
moisture,  the  power  of  the  sun  being  much  the  same 
every  year ;  the  under-ground  moisture  being,  in  all 
the  islands  mentioned,  very  scanty,  and,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  very  little  subject  to  variation  of  quan- 
tity from  year  to  year ;  and  farther,  there  being  no 
constant  relation  between  hot  summers  and  rainy 
winters  and  malaria ;  or  vice  versOf  which  is  a  well 
established  &ct. 

Lasth/f  That  they  are  independent  of  the  mixing 
of  fresh  and  salt-water,  and  of  the  alternate  inunda^ 
tion  and  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air  of  muddy  sur- 
&ces,  there  being  hardly  any  appreciable  tides  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  shores  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
being  remarkably  clean  and  free  from  Ihud  * 

*  Since  the  above  was  w^tten,  I  have  read  Major  Tulloch's  ralu- 
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Although  entirely  ignorant,  as  I  believe  we  are,  of 
the  true  nature  of  malaria,  we  haye  learnt  by  expe- 
rience many  of  the  circumstances  which  prove  its 
operation,  and  some  of  the  best  means  of  avoiding  its 
effects.  It  seems  to  be  principally  active  by  night, 
or  when  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon — those  who 
are  exposed  to  the  night  air  being  most  subject  to 
the  fever  which  it  produces.  The  evidence  in  proof 
of  this  is  very  strong.  In  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  in 
most  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  hot  dry 
weather  of  summer  sets  in  after  the  snows  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  mountains,  the  inhabitants,  espe- 
cially the  working  class,  are  much  in  the  habit  of 
sleeping  in  the  open  air,  partly  for  the  sake  of  cool- 
ness and  avoiding  the  torment  of  insects,  which 
abound  in  their  dirty  dwellings,  and  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  their  garden  and  field-crops 
from  nightly  depredations.  These  people  are  pard- 
eularly  subject  to  the  fevers  under  consideration,  in 
a  much  greater  degree  than  the  higher  ranks  who 
sleep  in  their  beds  under  cover.  And  amongst  our 
troops,  there  is  a  similar  difference  between  the  com- 
mon soldiers  and  the  officers.  Erom  1821  to  1834, 
inclusive,  the  61st  regiment  lost  eighty-one  men  from 
remittent-fever,  and  only  one  officer,  who  was  carried 
off  the  first  summer.     According  to  the  returns  in 

able  Report  on  the  Sickness  among  the  Troops  in  Western  Afiiea,  St 
Helena,  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Mauritius,  in  which  toe  many 
remarkable  factB  recorded,  similar  to  those  I  have  described,  and  con- 
fixmatoiy  of  the  condusionB  arrived  at.    , 
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the  Statistical  Report  on  our  Army,  drawn  up  by 
Major  TuUoch,  the  mortality  from  fever  in  the  Ionian 
Islands  amongst  the  soldiers,  during  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  was  thirteen  yearly  per  thousand ;  whilst 
amongst  the  officers,  during  a  period  of  seventeen 
years,  inclusive,  estimating  their  aggregate  strength 
at  2506,  the  total  mortality  from  fever  was  only 
ten  !*  The  common  soldiers,  like  the  peasantry,  are 
much  exposed  to  the  night  air — ^the  officers  little ; 
the  former  on  duty  on  guard, — and  independent  of 
this,  which  is  unavoidable,  many  of  them,  fix)m  the 
crowded  state  of  the  barracks,  and  from  the  rooms 
being  infested  with  fleas  and  bugs,  are  tempted  to 
come  out  and  sleep  in  the  open  air : — I  am  speaking 
of  what  the  barracks  were,  and  of  the  habits  of  the 
soldiery  during  the  period  referred  to.  In  Italy, 
especially  in  the  Roman  states,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rome,  the  harvest  is  gathered  in  by  labourers  who 
come  from  a  distance  for  the  purpose,  and  who,  du- 
ring the  period  of  harvest,  sleep  exposed  at  night ; 
tmd  fever  {h  periodica),  every  year  more  or  less,  pre- 
vails amongst  them,  and  is  often  very  destructive ; 

*  It  appears,  from  this  officer's  reports,  that  the  aggregate  strength 
of  offieer»  in  the  Ionian  Islands  for  seventeen  years,  viz.  from  1820  to 
1836,  indufliye,  was,  as  stated  ahove,  2606 ;  according  to  which  the 
ftTerage  yearly  strength  was  147 ;  and  that  the  total  deaths  from 
Covers  daring  the  same  period  were  10 ;  consequently  the  average  an- 
nual deaths  were  .588,  or  5.  per  1000,  instead  of  13,  as  amongst  the 
men— 4UI  estimate  in  which  there  can  hardly  he  any  feUacy — as  the 
^ers  which  prove  Mai  are  rapidly  so,  conmionly  Wfore  the  four- 
teenth day,  not  giving  time  for  removal,  as  in  the  instances  of  pro- 
tracted diseases,  and  for  return  to  this  country  on.  sick  leave. 
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whilst  amongst  the  factors  of  the  great  landed  pfTo- 
prietors,  who  live  on  the  estates,  we  are  assured  that 
those  who  avoid  exposure  to  the  night  air  escape 
fever  and  enjoy  good  health.*    In  Ceylon,  during     | 
the  period  of  the  rebellion,  which  broke  out  in  Oc-     I 
tober  1817,  and  was  not  subdued  till  October  of  the      ! 
following  year,  our  troops  were  tolerably  exempt  fix>m      ' 
fevers  as  long  as  they  were  chiefly  employed  by  day, 
and  no  longer ;  as  soon  as  they  were  employed  more 
by  night  than  by  day,  particularly  in  convoys  and  the 
relieving  of  posts,  fever  became  very  prevalent  and 
terribly  destructive.     The  natiyes  of  that  island,  no 
doubt  warned  by  experience,   carefully  avoid   the 
night  air,  and  in  the  interior,  commonly  have  a  fire 
in  the  sleeping  rooms.     Many  other  facts  of  a  like 
kind  might  be  mentioned  illustrative  of  the  agency 
of  malaria  at  night,  and  of  the  good  effect  of  avoiding, 
or  of  protection  from,  the  night  air.     As  the  subject 
is  very  important,  I  shall  adduce  a  few  additional 
instances. 

The  temple  of  Kattragam,  in  Ceylon,  is  situated 
in  one  of  the  most  unwholesome  districts  of  that 
island,  and  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  has  been 
converted  into  a  desert  by  the  destructive  effects  of 
fever.  It  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  a  laige  num- 
ber of  the  pilgrims  are  reported  to  be  swept  off 

*  Some  interesting  details  on  this  snbject  are  to  be  fonnd  in  a  dis- 
sertation, ^  SnU'  origine  delle  intermittenti  di  Roma  e  soa  Campagna^' 
by  the  experienced  Dr  Giacomo  Folchi,  senior  physician  of  the  great 
hospital  6.  Spirito. 
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umuaUy  by  disease.  Yet  the  ofSciating  priest»  a 
Brahmin,  has  resided  there  many  years  during  the 
worst  season,  and  with  impunity.  When  I  Tisited 
the  temple,  I  found  him  in  good  health,  active  and 
energetic,  though  of  the  sparest  form.  The  only  pre- 
caution, I  could  learn,  which  he  took  to  guard  against 
feyer,  was  sleeping  in  an  inner  room,  without  win- 
dows, having  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  it,  on  the  floor, 
— ^behind  which,  on  leopards'  skins,  he  lay  at  night ; 
so  that  the  outer  air,  before  it  could  reach  him,  must 
pass  through  or  over  the  fire. 

The  following  passage  fipom  the  Rev.  Mr  White's 
work  on  Spain,  entitled,  "  Letters  from  Spain,  by 
Don  Leucadio  Doblado,"  descriptive  of  the  exemp- 
tion from  fever  in  the  instance  of  the  bakers  of  a 
town  adjoining  to  Seville,  some  years  ago,  when  the 
yellow  fever  raged  in  that  city,  and  which  they  daily 
visited,  leaving  it  before  night,  offers  a  striking 
example  in  point,  as  well  as  a  strong  argument  that 
the  fjpver  was  not  contagious,  as  supposed  by  the 
author,  but  merely  a  severe  form  of  remittent-fever, 
similar  to  that  which  has  repeatedly  appeared  in  Gib- 
raltar and  in  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

''  Alcala  de  Guadaira,  is  a  town  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  two  thousand  inhabitants,  and  standing  on 
a  hilly  spot  to  the  north-east  of  Seville.  The  great- 
est part  of  the  bread  consumed  in  this  city  comes 
daily  from  Alcala,  where  the  abundant  and  placid 
stream  of  the  Guadaira  invites  to  the  construction  of 
water-mills.     Many  of  the  inhabitants  being  bakers. 
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and  having  no  market  but  Seville,  were  under  the 
necessity  of  repairing  thither  during  the  infection. 
It  is  not  with  us,  as  in  England,  where  every  trades- 
man practically  knows  the  advantages  of  the  division 
of  labour,  and  is  at  liberty  to  consult  his  own  con- 
venience in  the  sale  of  his  articles.  The  bakers,  the 
butchers,  the  gardeners,  and  the  farmers,  are  here 
obliged  to  sell  in  separate  markets,  where  they  gene- 
rally spend  the  whole  day  waiting  for  customers. 
Owing  to  this  regulation  of  the  police,  about  sixty 
men,  and  double  that  number  of  mules,  leave  Alcala 
ffvery  day  with  the  dawn,  and  stand  till  the  evening, 
in  two  rows,  enclosed  with  iron  railings,  at  the  Plaza 
del  Pan.  The  constant  communication  with  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  so  long  an  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere  of  an  infected  place,  might  have 
been  supposed  powerfal  enough  to  communicate  the 
disease.  We  certainly  were  in  daily  apprehension  of 
its  appearance  at  Alcala.  So  little,  however,  can  we 
calculate  the  effects  of  unknown  causes,  that  qf  the 
people  that  thus  braved  the  contagion,  only  one,  who 
passed  a  night  in  Seville,  caught  the  disease  and 
died.  All  the  others,  no  less  than  the  rest  of  the 
village,  continued  to  enjoy  the  usual  degree  of  health, 
which  probably,  owing  to  its  airy  situation,  is  excel- 
lent at  all  times." 

What  has  been  witnessed  at  Gibraltar,  at  different 
times,  when  the  garrison  of  that  fortress  has  been 
visited  by  endemic  remittent-fever,  is  very  similar  to, 
and  even  perhaps  more  remarkable  than,  the  pre- 
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ceding.  The  troops  that  have  been  encamped  on 
the  low  neutral  ground,  within  gunnsAiot  of  the  town 
teeming  with  sickness,  have  remained  healthy, — and 
indiyiduals,  I  have  been  informed,  in  a  large  number 
of  instances,  freely  communicated  with  the  town  with 
impunity,  provided  their  visits  were  made  by  day, 
and  that  they  slept  out  of  its  atmosphere  by  night. 

Dr  Allan,  in  his  account  of  the  remittent-fever  of 
the  African  Islands,  viz.,  Madagascar  and  the  sur^ 
rounding  islands,  including  the  Seychelle  group, 
adduces  some  fiwjts  equally  strong  of  exemption  from 
this- most  destructive  malady,  by  avoiding  sleeping 
on  shore  at  night.  ^^  It  is  deserving  of  notice  (he 
remarks),  that  all  who  slept  on  board  ship  escaped : 
every  victim  seen  or  heard  of,  had  passed  one  night 
on  shore ;  and  no  instance  of  recovery  was  known  in 
those  who  were  taken  on  board  affected."  He  adds, 
"  The  writer  had  a  vessel  of  a  hundred  tons  moored 
within  the  reef  at  Fowl  Point  (on  the  east  coast  of 
Madagascar)  under  his  charge,  mainly  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  protection  from  sickness.  Such  as  remained 
in  her  all  night  were  quite  healthy ;  but  no  one  slept 
on  shore  with  impunity.  The  same  occurred  every- 
wh»e  else."  ♦  This  fever,  like  that  of  Gibraltar,  and 
even  more  strictly,  was  limited  to  one  attack ;  the 
fortunate  few  who  escaped,  were  considered  safe  from 
any  return  of  the  disease.     The  natives,  like  the 

*  Observations  on  some  of  the  Predominant  Diseases  of  the  African 
IfllaadB.  Bj  J.  B.  Allan,  M.D.,  in  Ed.  Monthly  Journal  of  Med. 
Seienee  for  August  1841. 
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Cingalese,  it  would  appear,  endeavour  to  protect 
themselves  from  its  cause  by  avoiding  the  night  air, 
and  having  fires  in  their  sleeping-rooms.  Dr  Allan, 
speaking  of  the  little  faith  the  Madagascans  have  in 
their  own  remedies,  remarks : — **  Their  grand  object 
is,  when  compelled  to  domicile  in  the  low  countries, 
to  prevent  attack.  For  this  purpose,  believing  that 
the  cause  of  all  the  evil  is  a  Tanghuin  (an  indigenous 
vegetable  poison)  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  this 
poison  can  oidj  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  it  rises  from 
the  earth  during  the  night,  every  house  has  in  the 
centre  of  each  apartment  a  raised  box  of  sand,  on 
which  wood  is  kept  smouldering  after  sun-set." 

Next  to  the  avoidance  of  the  night  air,  in  regard 
to  prevention,  is  perhaps  the  due  attention  to  cloth- 
ing ;  indeed  the  two  have  frequently  been  coupled 
together  in  degree  of  importance.  Thus  Dr  Folchi, 
in  his  treatise  already  quoted,  when  comparing  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  engaged  in  the  labours  of 
the  harvest,  and  a  prey  to  fever  from  lying  out,  with 
that  of  their  superintendents,  remarks, — ''  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  some  of  the  latter,  inhabiting  spots 
the  most  insalubrious  that  are  in  the  Roman  terri- 
tory, have  kept  their  health  perfectly  good  for  many 
years,  by  the  precaution  of  retiring  to  their  houses  in 
the  early  evening,  closing  the  windows,  and  warming 
the  apartment ;  not  going  out  in  the  morning,  until 
the  sun  is  high,  and  then  protected  by  a  good  cloak. 

The  imprudence  of  sleeping  out  is  frequently  <^m~ 
bined  with  that  of  throwing  off  part  of  the  clothing. 
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for  the  temporary  gratification  of  coolness,  without 
consideration  of  consequences,  especially  in  the  hot- 
test weather.  Our  soldiers  are  particularly  thought- 
less in  this  respect.  When  heated  and  perspiring  on 
&tigue,  or  other  duty,  as  soon  as  they  are  at  liberty, 
they  will  throw  off  their  coat,  and  perhaps  their 
shirt;  and,  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  expose  them- 
selves to  the  wind ;  and,  often  half-undressed,  they 
will  quit  the  guard-room  or  the  barrack,  where  they 
are  unable  to  sleep  on  account  of  the  close  oppres- 
sive heat,  and  seek  repose  in  the  open  air.  The 
effect,  it  is  easily  conceived,  may  be  injurious,  and 
favourable  to  the  operation  of  malaria.  In  the 
Ionian  Islands,  the  night  air  is  commonly  dry  during 
the  period  of  drought  and  heat;  no  dew  forms; 
the  difference  between  the  moist  and  dry  thermo- 
meter, according  to  my  observations,  varies,  with  the 
land-winds,  from  twelve  to  twenty  degrees ;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  degree  of  evaporation  is  considerable 
from  a  perspiring  surface,  and  the  cooling  effect  is 
in  proportion. 

Whether  there  is  any  virtue  in  flannel  as  a  means  of 
protection  against  the  effects  of  malaria,  iU9  has  been 
advocated  by  some  respectable  authors,  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  There  are  objections  to  flannel  for  the 
use  of  the  labouring  class  and  the  soldiery,  not  per- 
haps undeserving  of  attention,  especially  as  regards 
its  cost^  comparatively  little  strength,  and  little  fit- 
ness for  washing.  Another  objection  is  its  heating 
quality,  and  the  temptation  thoughtless  men  have, 

VOL.  II.  s 
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when  heated,  to  throw  it  off  at  the  very  moment  it 
is  most  wanted.  On  these  accounts,  I  am  of  opinion 
that,  for  under-clothing,  aa  for  shirts,  coarse  soft  cot- 
ton is  preferable  to  flannel.  In  the  Mediterranean, 
I  have  carefully  watched,  comparatively,  the  health 
of  regiments,  two  of  which  wore  flannel  shirts  and 
two  cotton  or  coarse  linen.  Little  difference  was 
perceptible  between  them  on  the  score  of  health; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  wearers 
of  the  cotton-shirts  had  rather  an  advantage  over  the 
wearers  of  the  flannel-shirts. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  persons  &sting  are 
most  susceptible  of  the  agency  of  malaria ;  and,  from 
general  observation,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the 
opinion  is  well  founded ;  and  perhaps  the  comparative 
exemption  of  officers  from  fever,  may  be  partly  ow- 
ing to  their  fast  being  earlier  broken  than  that  of  the 
men,  and  to  the  principal  meal,  dinner,  being  taken  by 
them  at  a  later  hour.  The  meal-hours  of  the  com- 
mon soldiers  are  indeed  very  un&vourable  to  health, 
especially  where  malaria  prevails.  They  rise  early — 
with  the  early  dawn ;  are  often  exercised  before  sun- 
rise, without  eating ;  they  breakfaat  at  seven  or  eight; 
dine  at  one ;  and,  having  no  regular  meal  after  one, 
they  too  conmicMily  fast  till  the  following  morning ;  so 
that  both  early  and  late  they  are  exposed  to  the  air 
when  it  is  unwholesome,  with  an  empty  stomach,  ia* 
vourable  to  the  contraction  of  disease  from  the  in- 
fluence of  malaria.  It  is  a  good  practice,  and  generally 
followed  in  the  East,  to  take  a  cup  of  strong  coffee 
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on  rising,  breakfasting  about  two  hours  later,  after 
taking  exercise.  And,  were  the  practice  followed  in 
our  army,  and  were  an  eveniag  meal  provided  for  the 
men,  enforced  in  the  regulations,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  effects  would  be  excellent,  both 
directly  and  indirectly; — directly,  in  checking  the 
disposition  to  be  influenced  by  malaria,  and  indirectly 
by  diminishing  the  temptation  to  resort  of  an  even*^ 
ing  to  the  canteen  and  wine-shop,  and  commit  ex- 
cess in  drinking. 

Diet,  too,  in  relation  to  prevention,  as  well  as  the 
time  of  eating,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  of  some 
importance;  and  that  that  kind  of  diet  is  best  adapted 
to  enable  the  constitution  to  resist  malaria,  which  is 
most  conducive  to  general  vigorous  health,  and  of 
which  animal  food  and  fresh  meat,  with  good  bread» 
form  a  considerable  part,  living  rather  above  than 
below  par,  during  the  unhealthy  season,  and  using 
sound  wine  after  dinner  or  supper,  in  moderation. 
Abstemiousness,  perhaps,  is  even  more  injurious  than 
slight  excess  in  eating  and  drinking ;  but  as  there  is 
little  disposition  to  undue  abstemiousness,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  give  the  hint  that,  when  malaria  is  dreaded, 
the  drink  should  not  be  water  alone,  nor  the  diet  be 
composed  chiefly  of  vegetables.  By  some  authors 
too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  intemperate  habits, 
in  connexion  with  the  fatal  effects  of  the  remittent 
fevers  of  hot  climates.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
it  said,  that,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  the  dreadful  mortality  that  occasion- 
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ally  occurs  there,  is  more  owing  to  the  intemperance 
of  the  sufferers,  than  to  the  intensity  of  malaria.  The 
mere  circumstance  of  the  periodical  nature  of  the 
disease,  the  habits  of  the  individuals  being  the  same, 
is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  this  allegation.  That  in- 
temperance is  iqjurious  to  general  health,  is  most 
certain,  and  conducive  to  orgaoic  changes,  likely  to 
terminate  in  serious  disease,  especially  of  the  brain 
and  liver;  but  experience  does  not  seem  to  prove 
that  it  at  all  conduces  to  attacks  of  the  fevers  in 
question.  I  am  more  disposed  to  the  contrary  con- 
clusion, partly  from  witnessing  that  persons  of  appa- 
rently the  best  constitutions,  seem  to  be  most  sus- 
ceptible of  the  malaria  influence ;  and  partly  from 
observing,  in  &tal  cases,  on  post  mortem  examina^ 
tion,  how  comparatively  rare  are  the  organic  compli- 
cations ;— conveying  to  me  the  idea  that  the  existence 
of  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  or  of  serious  organic  lesion 
of  any  other  viscus,  may  act  as  a  protection  against 
malaria,  and  secure  the  constitution  against  its  in- 
fluence. 

As  the  range  of  malaria  is  often  extremely  limited, 
the  most  certain  method  of  avoiding  its  effects  is  bj 
leaving  the  spot  where  it  has  shown  itself.  Some- 
times a  removal  of  a  few  hundred  yards  may  suffice 
to  give  security,  as  has  been  witnessed  at  Gibraltar ; 
and  so  remarkably  at  Foul  Point,  on  the  coast  of 
Madagascar,  in  the  instance  already  referred  to, 
described  by  Dr  Allan ;  and  commonly  a  situation 
can  be  found  within  a  few  miles,  which,  either  from 
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difference  of  elevation,  or  of  exposure,  or  separation 
bj  water,  is  likely  to  have  an  untainted  atmosphere. 
The  importance  of  change  of  place^  when  destructiye 
feyers  prevail,  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on.  Re- 
medial means,  and  means  of  prevention,  are  all  un- 
certain. Removal  is  the  only  measure  that  can  be 
calculated  on  with  any  confidence ;  and  persons  in 
command^  on  whom  the  distribution  of  large  bodies 
of  men  may  depend,  whether  in  the  field  or  in  garri- 
son, have  much  to  answer  for,  who  do  not  carry  into 
effect  this  principle  of  security  to  the  utmost  limit 
that  prudence  permits.  How  many  thousands  of 
lives  have  been  sacrificed  in  our  West  Indian  pos- 
sessions to  tenacity  of  position  ! 
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CHAPTER  XL 

ON  THE  FEVERS  OF  MALTA. 

Kinds  of  Fever  to  which  Malta  is  sabject.  Tables  in  illustiatioii.  Re- 
marks on  the  Nomenclature  of  Fevers.  Notice  of  the  different 
kinds  afiecting  the  British  Troops  and  the  Inhabitants.  Further 
Observations  and  Reflections  on  Malaria. 

Fevers  are  far  less  frequent  and  destructive  in  Malta 
than  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  equally  so  amongst 
our  troops  and  the  native  population.     It  is  com- 
monly said  that  intermittent  and  remittent-fevers 
are  almost  unknown  there,  and  that,  when  they  do 
appear,  they  are  of  foreign  origin,  and  have  been 
imported.    This  is  not  correct :  it  is  proved  by  incon- 
testible  facts,  that  both  these  fevers  occasionally  occur 
in  the  island,  and  indeed  every  year,  though  com- 
monly to  a  very  limited  extent.     The  fevers  of  Malta 
may,  I  believe,  generally,  be  considered  similar  in 
species  to  those  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  differing  more 
in  degree  of  intensity  than  in  kind.     In  illustration, 
I  shall  introduce  two  Tables,  one  relating  to  the 
fevers  treated  in  our  military  hospitals,  the  subjects 
of  which  were  British  soldiers ;  the  other,  giviug  the 
number  of  deaths  amongst  the  natives,  referred  to 
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this  order  of  diseases.     The  period  included  in  both 
is  very  limited,  in  one  to  seven  years,  in  the  other 
to  three.     In  the  Appendix  to  Major  TuUoch's  work, 
already  quoted,  more  extensive  returns  will  be  found, 
and  which  may  be  consulted  with  some  advantage. 
I  have  been  induced  so  to  restrict  myself,  in  point  of 
time,  for  the  sake  of  precision.     During  the  seven 
years  comprised  in  the  first  Table,  I  was  stationed  in 
Malta,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  fevers  as  they  occurred,  and  of  marking  their 
peculiarities.     Another  reason  induced  me  to  limit 
the  Table  of  the  Mortality  from  fever  in  the  native 
population,  namely,  that  previous  to  1832,  the  gene- 
ral result  only  was  given, — ^the  species  of  the  fatal 
fever  was  not  assigned ;  it  was  then  first  attempted 
at  my  suggestion. 

TABLS^  BnOWlVQ  THE  NUXBEB  OF  ADMISSIONS,  FROM  FETEB,  AND 
DEATHS  AMONGST  THE  TBOOPS  IN  MALTA>  FROM  1827  TO  183ft, 
INCLXmiTB. 
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8 
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Relative  to  the  nomenclature  adopted  in  the  re- 
turns from  which  these  Tables  are  formed,  there  is, 
as  commonly  happens  in  this  very  di£Scult  matter,  a 
certain  vagueness  depending  on  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, as  the  special  views  of  the  individuals  nam- 
ing the  diseases;  the  schools  in  which  they  have 
studied ;  and  the  description  of  fevers  to  which  they 
had  been  previously  most  accustomed. 

These  remarks  are  generally  less  applicable  to  the 
military  medical  officers  than  to  the  native  practi- 
tioners ;  yet  they  are  applicable  even  to  the  former : 
thus  the  fever  which,  in  1828,  was  returned  by  one 
regimental  surgeon  as  synochus,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  would  have  been  considered  by  most  others 
as  the  common  continued  fever  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and  other  like  instances  might  be  given. 

The  naming  of  diseases  by  the  native  practi- 
tioners, in  fatal  cases,  is  commonly  carelessly  done, 
and  is  little  to  be  relied  on  as  designating  the  true 
nature  of  the  complaint.  A  post-mortem  examiner 
tion  is  rarely  undertaken,  and  the  disease,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, is  usually  named  from  some  leading  symptom 
or  circumstance,  of  which,  in  many  instances,  the  medi- 
cal man  is  merely  informed  by  the  friends,— a  practi- 
tioner being  required  whether  he  has  attended  during 
the  illness  or  not,  to  sign  a  certificate  of  the  death, 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  police-office ;  and  from  the 
aggregate  of  these  certificates,  the  yearly  return  of 
deaths  is  formed. 
In  casting  the  eye  over  the  first  Table,  the  dispa- 
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rity  of  number  of  the  cases  of  fever,  in  different  years, 
especially  of  the  intermittent  and  remittent  kind, 
can  hardly  fail  to  attract  attention. 

The  instances  of  intermittent-fever,  in  1828  and 
1829,  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  Royal  FusileerB, 
who  had  just  before  arrived  from  the  Ionian  Islands,* 
and  in  1832  to  the  Royal  Highlanders,  shortly  after 
coming  from  Gibraltar ;  the  one  regiment,  in  Cepha- 
lonia,  had  before  suffered  considerably  from  remit- 
tent-fever, and  the  other  also  from  the  same  disease, 
in  the  severe  form  of  yellow-fever.  It  was  in  Florian 
that  the  disease  showed  itself  in  the  barracks,  the 
situation  of  which  is  marked  in  the  plan  of  Valetta 
and  its  suburbs,  inserted  in  the  map  annexed.  On 
neither  occasion  did  it  appear  amongst  the  natives. 

During  the  years  1832,  1833,  1834,  remittent- 
fever  was  unusually  prevalent  for  Malta.  In  1832, 
it  was  principally  confined  to  the  42d  regiment,  or 
Royal  Highlanders,  stationed  in  Florian.  Though 
distinctly  of  the  remittent  type,  the  fever  was  very 
mild,  of  short  duration,  almost  ephemeral,  and  hardly 
requiring  any  medical  treatment.  The  next  year  the 
cases  of  the  disease  returned  as  remittent-fever, 
occurred  in  the  42d  and  in  the  7th  or  Royal  Fosi- 

*  In  the  general  return  of  the  aick  of  the  garrison  of  Malta,  the 
majority  of  the  cases  of  inteimittent-fever,  for  the  years  1828-29, 
are  given  as  of  the  quotidian  type ;  but,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  able  assistant-surgeon  of  the  regiment,  the  late  Mr  O'Brien,  more 
were  of  the  tertian  form,  especially  in  spring,  and  in  summer  and 
autumn  irregular. 
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leers,  the  former  quartered  in  Cottonera,  the  latter 
in  Florian.  They  were  also  of  a  mild  character ;  the 
&tal  cases  were  not  genuine  instances  of  remittent- 
fever  ;  they  proved,  on  post-mortem  examination,  to 
be  examples  of  phlegmasise,  in  one  instance  affect- 
ing the  brain,  pus  being  found  in  the  ventricles ;  in 
another,  the  lungs,  these  organs  having  been  found 
extensively  hepatized;  and  in  the  third,  the  intes- 
tines, which  were  severely  ulcerated,  both  the  small 
and  large,  complicated  with  inflammation  and  ulce- 
ration of  the  larjmx  and  kidneys.  In  1834,  the  dis-^ 
ease  appeared  in  the  regiments  stationed  in  Lower 
St  Elmo  barracks,  in  Valetta, — ^the  extreme  point 
of  the  city  towards  the  sea.  The  fever  of  this  year 
was  unusually  severe  and  fatal,  and  strongly  marked. 
As  it  was  in  some  respects  peculiar,  I  shall  briefly 
describe  it. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  promi- 
nent symptoms  were  sudden,  and  great  prostration  of 
strength,  often  attended,  or  immediately  preceded  by 
rigors ;  a  quick  and  small  pulse ;  pains  in  the  head, 
in  the  region  of  the  spine,  and  in  the  lower  extre- 
mities, at  first  moderate,  soon  augmenting,  and  often 
followed  by  soreness  of  throat,  and  some  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  and  in  many  instances  by  quick  respira- 
tion and  cough;  and  very  generally  by  pain  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  occasionally  with  vomiting,  attended 
with  cramps  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs.  The  bowels 
were  generally  confined ;  the  secretion  of  urine 
scanty ;  the  skin  cool,  or  very  little  above  the  natural 
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temperature ;  the  tongue  loaded,  complete  anorexia, 
considerable  thirst.  The  rigors  which  introduced 
the  disease  occasionallj  recurred ;  and  almost  inira- 
riablj  there  was  an  exacerbation  towards  night,  often 
followed  by  sweating.  About  the  fifth  day,  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  instances,  the  skin  became  yel- 
low, and  oft;en  intensely  so,  accompanied  with  a  de- 
ficiency of  bile  in  the  alvine  evacuations.  Delirium 
rarely  occurred  during  any  stage  of  the  disease;  the 
spirits  were  commonly  dull  and  low ;  and  there  was 
often  a  want  of  sleep  for  many  nights  in  sequence. 
A  favourable  change  in  the  disease  was  commonly 
indicated  by  a  papular  eruption  about  the  mouth, 
and,  in  a  few  cases,  a  bleeding  fix>m  the  nose  ap- 
peared to  be  critical.  If  the  patient  survived  the 
ninth  day,  he  commonly  recovered.  The  worst  cases, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  those  which  proved  &tal, 
were  attended  with  suppiression  of  urine ; — ^however, 
this  was  not  invariably  a  fetal  symptom.  Bloody 
evacuations  at  stool  were  not  uncommon,  and  they 
were  always  of  bad  omen.  The  convalescence,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  was  more  rapid  than  might  have 
been  expected ;  and  there  was  little  tendency  to  re- 
lapse, and  none  to  pass  into  the  intermittent  form  of 
fever. 

In  all  the  fatal  cases,  the  bodies  were  subjected  to 
a  post-mortem  examination.  The  appearances  dis- 
covered were  generally  very  similar.  In  most  in- 
stances, the  air-passages,  and  the  primaB  vise  bore 
marks  either  of  inflammation  or  of  venous  conges- 
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tion;  and  of  the  latter,  especially  the  lower  part  of 
the  ileum.     The  vessels  of  the  brain  were  almost  al- 
ways in  a  state  of  morbid  congestion.     The  spleen 
and   kidneys  bore    no    evident    marks    of   disease. 
The  gall-bladder,  in  many  instances,  was  distended 
with  a  fluid  which  had  no  longer  the  character  of 
bile  [^pale,  albuminous,  and  deficient  in  mucus]^— at 
the  same  time  that  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile 
abotinded  in  the  blood,  and  tinged  most  of  the  tis- 
sues of  the  body, — ^indeed  all  of  them  were  more  or 
less  jaundiced,  excepting  commonly  the  gall-ducts 
and  gall-bladder,  and  the  stomach  and  intestines.    In 
the  fatal  cases,  which  were  preceded  by  suppression 
of  urine,  I  examined   the   blood  after   death,  and 
detected  in  it  a  notable  quantity  of  urea. 

On  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  a  very  few  re- 
marks may  suffice.  That  method  appeared  to  be 
most  successful,  which  was  of  the  mildest  kind,  and 
chiefly  directed  to  the  relief  of  symptoms,  keeping  in 
mind  the  pathology  of  the  disease  (if  T  may  venture 
to  say  so),  as  indicated  by  the  morbid  anatomy  of  it: 
such  as  the  abstraction  of  twelve  or  sixteen  ounces 
of  blood  in  the  early  stage ;  the  application  of  leeches, 
in  moderation,  to  the  epigastrium,  when  the  seat  of 
pain  and  of  apparent  irritation ;  and  the  use  of  mild 
aperients,  especially  of  castor-oil.  When  the  disease 
first  broke  out,  cynanche  being  then  very  commonly 
conjoined  with  it,  at  its  commencement,  with  affec- 
tion of  the  respiratory  organs,  I  suggested  the  use  of 
tartarized  antimony.     In  many  instances  it  appeared 
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to  be  beneficial.  If,  however,  it  was  continued  above 
two  or  three  days,  or  not  given  with  discretion,  it 
seemed  to  be  injurious,  and  often  to  be  followed  by 
increased  prostration  of  strength.  Calomel  was  given, 
in  many  instances,  both  alone  and  combined  with 
opium.  Generally,  as  well  as  I  could  observe,  the 
result  was  not  in  favour  of  its  eflScacy. 

On  the  origin  of  this  fever,  I  shall  offer  a  few 
remarks,  as  it  is  a  striking  example  of  the  mys- 
tery belonging  to  the  subject.  When  the  disease 
was  most  prevalent,  as  in  the  early  part  of  the 
summer,  it  was  reported  that  it  was  contagious; 
that  it  had  been  imported  from  Gibraltar,  by 
the  53d  regiment.  Neither  of  these  notions  was 
borne  out  by  any  evidence;  and  fortunately  the  idea 
of  importation  was  very  easily  proved  to  be  erro- 
neous, as  the  regiment  in  question  arrived  in  Malta 
in  good  health,  no  fever  of  the  kind  having  pre- 
vailed in  the  garrison  it  left  for  a  considerable  time 
before  its  departure ;  and  the  identical  fever  having 
shown  itself  in  the  73d  regiment,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  63d,  just  before  the  former  embarked  for 
Corfu,  on  the  12th  of  April. 

As  regarded  the  question  of  contagion,  in  this  in- 
stance, there  being  no  reason,  no  proof  of  any  kind, 
that  the  fever  spread  from  man  to  man,  that  those 
who  came  in  contact  with  the  sick  were  liable  to 
contract  it,  it  was  considered  necessary,  on  principle, 
to  view  it  as  non-contagious.  And,  accordingly,  it 
was  treated  as  such.     No  unusual  precautions  were 
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taken  to  guard  against  its  extension,  such  as  would 
have  been  necessary  had  it  been  considered  conta- 
gious; and,  in  confirmation  of  the  justness  of  the  con- 
clusion, I  may  remark  it  did  not  spread,  but  ceased 
spontaneously  with  change  of  weather,  and  that  both 
in  summer  and  autumn.  In  the  first  instance,  when 
it  was  most  severe,  it  was  arrested  apparently  by  the 
great  heat  of  the  season ;  and,  in  the  latter,  when  it 
recurred  in  a  milder  form,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 
summer,  after  the  autumnal  rains,  it  was  stopped 
apparently  by  the  heavy  rains  and  the  cool  weather 
which  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  autumnal 
period.* 

In  the  absence  of  contagion,  it  appeared  necessary 
to  refer  the  disease  to  malaria,  with  which  origin  the 
distinctly  remittent  character  of  the  fever  was  in 

*  In  eyeiy  country  the  question  of  the  contagions  or  non-conta- 
gions character  of  a  disease  is  important,  hut  especially  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, where  quarantine  is  enforced.  There  especially  it  is  ne- 
oeasaiy  to  act  decidedly  on  principle;  and,  after  weighing  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against,  to  come  to  a  positive  conclusion  as  the  ground 
of  action.  If  the  conclusion  is  that  contagion  prevails,  a  system  of 
seclusion,  connected  with  terror,  must  he  entered  on,  commonly  and 
almost  unavoidahly  highly  injurious  to  the  sick;  and  great  hardships 
are  immediately  experienced  in  regard  to  foreign  relations.  In  the 
case  of  Malta,  the  island  would  have  heen  declared  in  quarantine, 
with  all  the  ports  of  Sicily,  Italy,  and  of  France  and  Austria,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  commerce,  and  of  the  various  interests  therewith 
connected.  Strong  certificates,  I  recollect,  were  required  to  ward  off 
the  evil,  in  the  instance  under  consideration,  and  to  allay  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  watchful  consuls,  who  very  properly  are  held  respon- 
sihle  by  their  respective  governments  for  giving  due  warning  on  the 
appearance  of  a  contagious  disease. 
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accordaiice.  But  the  difficulty  was  to  comprehend 
how  any  malaria  could  be  generated  in  the  barracks 
of  Lower  St  Elmo»  or  in  their  neighbourhood.  The 
locality  hitherto  had  been  remarkably  healthy ;  the 
troops  stationed  there,  for  many  years,  had  been 
particularly  little  liable  to  fever,  and  not  at  all  to 
remittent-fever;  nor  was  there  any  material  altera- 
tion of  circumstances  this  year  to  account  for  the 
change  in  the  salubrity  of  the  place.  In  consequence 
of  the  construction  of  a  new  drain  and  sewer,  the 
barrack-yard  was  even  cleaner  and  drier  than  usual. 

Three  circumstances,  however,  it  was  supposed  by 
some  persons  were  to  blame,  viz.,  a  partial  paving  of 
the  floor  of  the  barrack ;  a  cleaning  out,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  spring,  of  the  great  water-tank  adjoining; 
and  the  dirty  state  of  the  ditch  of  Upper  St  Elmo, 
opening  on  one  side  into  the  barrack-yard  of  Lower 
St  Elmo. 

After  careful  examination  and  dispassionate  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  at  the  time,  I  was  disposed 
to  attach  but  little  importance  to  any  of  the  attri- 
buted causes ;  for  the  state  of  the  ditch  was  much 
the  same  as  it  had  been  for  several  years, — ^not,  in- 
deed, so  clean  as  it  might  have  been,  and  as  it  ought 
to  have  been,  but  far  from  being  very  filthy ;  indeed, 
Sir  Howard  Elphinstone,  who  then  conmianded,  in 
the  temporary  absence  of  the  governor,  Sir  Frederick 
Ponsonby,  and  who  inspected  it  himself,  remarked 
that  few  farm-yards  in  England  could  be  found  in 
which  there  were  not  greater  accumulations  of  fer- 
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menting  and  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable 
matter.  Secondly,  As  regards  the  cleaning  out  of 
the  tank  ;  before  it  was  undertaken  I  was  consulted ; 
I  examined  the  deposit  that  had  collected,  and  find- 
ing it  to  be  almost  entirely  free  from  any  vegetable 
or  animal  matter,  I  reported  accordingly  that  I  could 
not  consider  it  injurious.  The  tank,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, was  emptied  on  account  of  salt-water  having 
entered  it, — and  the  occasion  was  taken  to  remove 
some  deposit,  a  part  of  which  was  spread  over  a  small 
portion  of  the  ditch,  with  a  view  to  its  cultivation. 
Lastly,  As  regards  the  paving  of  the  floors  of  the 
barrack-rooms,  experience,  widely  extended  in  Malta, 
seems  to  show  that  this  operation  can  be  performed 
to  a  much  larger  extent  than  in  the  instance  in  ques- 
tion, without  any  injury  to  the  health  of  the  inmates 
of  the  building,  the  floors  of  which  are  undergoing 
repair ;  and,  accordingly,  I  believe  that  no  competent 
judge  laid  any  stress  on  this  circumstance,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  exciting  cause. 

The  true  cause  of  the  disease,  or  the  source  of  the 
malaria,  supposing  that  to  be  the  cause,  must  be  con- 
fessed, I  believe,  to  be  entirely  hid,  and  to  afford 
another  instance,  in  addition  to  the  many  on  record, 
of  the  occurrence  of  malaria  in  a  mysterious  manner, 
independent  of  animal  and  vegetable  decomposition. 
In  harmony  with  this,  though  the  fever  was  preva- 
lent in  some  rooms  of  the  barrack  more  than  in 
others,  it  was  not  confined  to  any  particular  rooms, 
and  though  the  artillery-men  in  the  Upper  St  Elmo 
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barracks  were  exempt  from  it^  situated  immediately 
above  the  ditch,  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  did 
not  entirely  escape ;  and  further,  in  accordance,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  disease  prevailed  appa- 
rently, independently  of  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
and  whether  blowing  from,  or  into  the  accused 
ditch. 

On  the  common  continued  fever  of  Malta,  a  veiy 
few  remarks  may  suffice.  The  first  Table  shows  that 
the  number  of  cases  so  returned  amongst  themilitaiy 
is  large,  in  comparison  with  the  other  descriptions  of 
fever,  and  though  subject  to  fluctuations  fit>m  year 
to  year,  it  is  so  in  a  much  less  degree  than  the  others. 
The  character  of  this  fever  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  same  denomination  in  the  Ionian  Islands ;  like 
it,  however,  and  indeed  every  other  fever,  exhibiting 
occasionally  some  variations,  difiicult  to  define  and 
describe,  and  occasionally  some  complications  depend- 
ing, it  may  be  inferred,  on  peculiar  atmospheric  influ- 
ences :  thus,  when  remittent-fever  prevailed  amongst 
the  regiments  in  Lower  St  Elmo,  in  1834,  as  already 
described,  the  cases  of  continued  fever  which  occurred 
in  the  other  regiments  stationed  in  Cottonera  and  in 
Floriana,  showed  a  tendency  to  the  remittent  type. 
When  this  fever  proved  fatal,  it  was  commonly  in 
consequence  of  the  inflammation  of  some  important 
organ;  and  many  of  the  fatal  cases  might  be  consi- 
dered as  misnamed, — a  conclusion  fully  warranted  bj 
the  results  of  the  post-mortem  examinations. 
•    The  fevers  which  occur  amongst  the  native  popu- 
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lation,  I  believe,  might  be  restricted  to  a  smaller 
number  of  species  than  those  assigned  in  the  second 
Table;  in  truth,  the  names  of  these  diseases,  as  I 
have  before  remarked  of  the  diseases  generally,  are 
too  often  vaguely  and  hypothetically  given,  so  that> 
for  medical  statistical  purposes,  not  much  reliance 
can  be  placed  in  them.  This  much,  however,  is  cet* 
tain,  that  both  intermittent  and  remittent^feveis  are 
not  at  all  uncommon ;  but,  as  amongst  our  troops, 
the  mild  continued  form  is  far  more  frequent. 

All  the  remarks  that  I  have  made  respecting  ma^ 
laria,  or  the  cause  of  intermittent  and  remittent^fever 
in  the  Ionian  Islands,  are  emphatically  applicable  in 
Malta.  There  especially  this  cause  is  enveloped  in 
mystery.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  spot  any 
where  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  of  the  same  ex* 
tent,  more  naturally  arid,  or  where  there  is  less  ani^ 
mal  or  vegetable  matter  undergoing  decay,  or  where 
there  is  a  greater  absence  of  stagnant  water  or  of 
marsh.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  shallows  at  the 
head  of  the  great  hai-bour,  and  of  the  Quarantine 
harbour;  and  their  noxious  influences  have,  I  be*- 
lieve,  been  greatly  exaggerated.  In  both  situations, 
it  is  true,  the  smell  is  often  oiTensive ;  often  there  is 
a  distinct  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  on 
stirring  the  dark  clay  there  forming  the  bottom,  bub* 
bles  of  air  may  be  seen  to  ascend,  and  hence  proba- 
bly they  have  been  considered  as  sources  of  malaria. 
The  condition,  however,  of  these  shallows  is  con- 
stant;  it  seems,  therefore,  not  logical  to  refer  to 
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them,  diseases  remarkably  inconstant  of  occurrence. 
Moreover,  I  never  could,  in  a  satisfieM^rj  manner, 
trace  fever  to  these  localities.  During  the  whole  time 
I  was  in  Malta,  I  never  knew  an  instance  of  inter- 
mittent or  remittent-fever  originating  at  Fort  Ma- 
nuel, which  is  adjoining  one  of  the  shallows  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  this  is  the  more  worthy  of  remark,  as  there 
is  a  military  guard  placed  at  the  head  of  the  cause- 
way, passing  through  the  shallow,  connecting  the  fort 
with  the  shore.  Every  year  many  cases  of  intermittent- 
fever  are  admitted  into  the  Civil  Hospital ;  but  they 
do  not  come  from  Valetta  and  its  neighbourhood,  but 
chiefly  from  north-western  parts  of  the  island,  where 
there  is  some  rich  land  in  cultivation  at  a  distance 
from  any  village,  the  labourers  on  which,  during 
their  temporary  sojourn  there,  lead  a  hard  life,  very 
like  that  of  the  peasantry  in  the  Roman  states,  al- 
ready alluded  to,  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Campagna  and  the  Maremme. 

Dr  M'Culloch,  in  his  Essay  on  Malaria,  page  229, 
makes  a  singular  statement  relative  to  the  insalu- 
brity of  a  particular  spot  in  Malta ;  his  words  are, 
"  That  nearly  a  whole  regiment  was  not  only  incapa- 
citated in  Malta  in  one  night,  and  with  the  loss  also 
of  great  numbers,  but  rendered  nearly  useless  through 
the  whole  war,  by  persisting  in  occupying  a  village 
which  the  natives  had  abandoned,  and  against  the 
most  pressing  remonstrances."  Dr  M*Culloch  does 
not  state  whence  he  obtained  this  information.  Dur- 
ing my  residence  in  the  island,  I  made  careful  in- 
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quiry  on  the  subject,  but  without  any  success;  no 
one  knew  of  any  such  event.  Probably  trusting  to 
his  memory,  it  deceived  him ;  he  referred  to  Malta 
some  occurrence  of  the  kind,  which  had  taken  place 
elsewhere.  His  ingenious  work  contains  too  many 
loose  statements, — ^by  which  its  value  is  almost  en- 
tirely undermined. 

The  subject  of  malaria  hitherto  has  been  commonly 
considered  in  a  vague  and  hypothetical  manner ;  idle 
rumours  and  reports  have  too  frequently  been  sub- 
stituted for  well  authenticated  facts; — ^truth  and 
falsehood  have  become  mixed  ;  in  a  large  number  of 
instances,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  subject  as  matter  of 
inquiry  is  become  almost  inextricable,  at  least  to 
those  who  would  wish  to  weigh  conflicting  evidence, 
and  form  their  opinions  from  the  details  to  be  found 
in  books. 

A  conviction  of  our  ignorance  is  a  good  prepara- 
tory state  of  mind  for  the  discovery  of  truth.  This, 
it  appears  to  me,  is  the  principal  progress  hitherto 
niade  in  the  investigation  of  malaria.  We  find  that 
we  are  completely  ignorant  of  its  true  nature  ;  whe- 
ther it  is  a  ponderable  or  etherial  substance  ;  simple 
or  compound  ;  whether  generated  in  the  atmosphere, 
or  produced  from  the  soil,  or  emanating  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and  that  all  the  hypotheses  yet 
advanced  to  account  for  its  origin,  are  imperfect, 
founded  on  a  very  limited  and  partial  survey  of 
facts. 
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That  it  is  a  substaace,  sui  generis,  I  think,  can 
hardly  be  doubted ;  the  ordinary  exdting  causes  of 
disease,  connected  with  vicisritudes  of  temperature 
and  of  atmospheric  humidity,  such  as  affect  our  senses 
and  influence  animal  temperature^  being  prettj 
regular  in  operation,  widely  acting,  limited  to  no  par- 
ticular region ;  and  in  many  instances  least  remark* 
able,  as  in  tropical  countries,  where  the  effects  of 
malaria  are  most  severe  and  coiiq[>icuous.  It  can 
hardly,  too,  be  doubted  that  it  is  extremely  subtle ; 
that  if  ponderable,  it  acts  in  extremely  minute  quan* 
tities ;  and  if  imponderable  and  etherial»  it  possesses 
properties  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which,  for  their  dis* 
covery,  may  require  new  instrunaonts  and  new  me- 
thods of  research. 

The  progress  of  physical  science  in  modem  times 
holds  out  the  highest  encouragement.  There  aze 
many  living  who  remember  the  philosophers  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  pneumatic  chemistry,  previous  to 
whose  labours  water  was  considered  an  element, 
atmospheric  air  was  considered  an  element.  Within 
a  few  years  we  have  witnessed  two  new  substances, 
possessed  of  energetic  properties — ^iodine  and  bro- 
mine— ^brought  to  light,  which  exist  in  excessiv^ 
minute  quantities  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and 
which  we  may  be  sure  never  would  have  been  brouglit 
to  light,  except  by  processes  of  concentration.  Could 
analagous  processes  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  atmo* 
spheric  chemistry,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  new  sub- 
stances might  not  be  discovered  in  the  aerial  ocean. 
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That  it  must  contain,  in  however  minute  quantity, 
portions  of  every  thing  gaseous  and  volatile,  is  manifest 
to  reason  ;  but  how  few  of  them  have  been  detected. 
And  that  it  must  contain  also  a  variety  of  substances 
in  the  solid  form,  in  impalpable  powder,  is  highly 
probable ;  the  matter  of  blight  wafted  by  the  wind ; 
the  spray  of  the  sea  carried  inland  very  many  miles  by 
the  storm  ;  dust  falling  in  showers  over  s  vast  extent 
of  surface,  are  fects  in  favour  of  it,  without  taking 
into  account  meteoric  stones,  the  history  of  which  is 
not  less  mysterious  than  that  of  malaria,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  which,  though  marked  by  properties  so 
manifest  and  striking,  was  so  long  disbelieved,  merely 
because  in  opposition  to  current  ideas  and  common- 
place knowledge. 

The  analogies  of  nature  may  be  considered  in  favour 
of  difierent  species  of  malaria.  Certain  epidemic  dis- 
eases,  tbe  probable  effects  of  atmospheric  influences, 
are  also  in  favour  of  their  existence,  and  especially 
what  is  known  of  that  most  remarkable  and  terrible 
of  all  diseases — cholera. 

This  view  of  the  subject  it  may  be  well  to  keep  in 
mind,  as  it  imparts  to  it  peculiar  interest  and  import- 
ance, and  gives  additional  motive  to  engage  in  the 
carefiil  investigation  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ON  THE  CLIMATE  OF  THE  MEDITERRANEAN,  IN  RELATION 
TO  PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION. 

Popular  Opinion  that  the  Climate  of  the  Mediterranean  is  leas  pro- 
ductive of  Pulmonary  Disease  than  that  of  Great  Britain.  Oppo- 
site results  of  recent  Statistical  Inquiries.  These  results  scm- 
tinized.  Comparison  of  Cavalry  and  Infantry  Soldier  as  regards 
circumstances  affecting  Health.  Evidence  derived  from  the 
Troops  serving  at  home  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  ProportionsI 
prevalency  of  Phthisis  amongst  the  native  Maltese.  Tables  in 
illostration.  Deduction  in  favour  of  the  Climate  of  Malta.  Pro- 
blem of  the  greater  Liability  of  British  Troops  to  Phthisis  in 
Malta  than  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  Returns  of  Fatal  Cases  in 
illustration.  Circumstances  likely  to  conduce  to  the  greater 
Liability  in  Malta.  Remarks  on  its  Climate,  with  Suggestions 
for  Invalids  proposing  to  winter  there.  Reflections  on  the  For- 
mation of  Tubercle  in  the  Lung,  and  on  the  Means  of  Prevention. 

This  is  an  inquiry  of  much  importance  and  of  some 
difficulty.  The  popular  opinion  is,  that  the  climate 
of  the  Mediterranean  is  more  favourable  than  our 
own  to  a  healthy  condition  of  the  lungs.  The  result 
of  the  latest  statistical  research,  on  the  contrary,  is, 
that  this  conclusion  is  not  well  founded ;  and  that 
pulmonary  complaints  generally,  and  pulmonary  con- 
sumption especially,  is  at  least  as  common  and  as 
fatal  there  as  at  home  ;  indeed.  Major  Tulloch,  in  his 
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Statistical  Report  already  quoted,  expresses  himself 
even  more  strongly  on  the  subject :  he  says,  "  It  is 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  except  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
the  liability  of  troops  to  consumption  in  the  Medi- 
terranean stations  is  even  greater  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom."  *  And  the  conclusion  to  which  he  has 
come  respecting  other  pulmonary  complaints,  is 
similar. 

The  results  of  his  estimates,  from  whence  his  de- 
ductions were  made,  are  the  following : — 

Isty  Relative  to  Consumption. 


StaUono. 

Seven  Yean, 

from  1830  to 

1836,iD0liuiTe. 

Total  attacked 
by  GonBump- 

Uon  these 
Seyen  Ifears. 

Ratio  per  1000 

offtean 
Strength,  at- 
tacked annu- 
ally. 

United  Kingdom,   . 
Gibraltar,       . 
Malta,   .... 
loman  Islands, 

43,163 
22,868 
15,031 
24,401 

286 
187 
101 
129 

6.6 
8.2 
6.7 
5.3 

2rf,  Relative  to  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs  and  Pleura. 


StaUona 

I^^of 

SeT^Years, 

fromlSSOto 

1886,  indnalTe. 

Total  Died 

of  these 

Diseases  in 

the  same 

Period. 

Ratioper 

1000  of  Force 

attacked 

annually. 

Ratio_per 

1000  of  Force 

Died 

annoaUy. 

Great  Britain,      . 

Gibraltar,    . 

Maha, 

Ionian  Islands,    . 

48,163 
22,868 
15,031 
24,401 

87 
13 
28 
30 

17 
29 
30 
23 

.9 

.6 

1.8 

.9 

*  Report,  p.  63. 
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It  may  be  right  to  add  Major  TuUoch's  remarks : — 
**  Here,  then,  we  find  that  inflammatoiy  affections 
of  the  lungs  are  nearly  twice  as  prevalent  m  the 
Mediterranean  as  among  the  same  number  of  troops 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  in  the  mild  climate 
of  Malta  they  are  also  twice  as  &taL 

^' These  facts,  combined  with  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  abstracts  in  the  Appendix,  lead  to  the 
inference  that  residence  in  the  Mediterranean,  though 
so  often  recommended  to  patients  labouring  under 
pulmonary  affections,  is  by  no  means  likely  to  be 
attended  with  beneficial  results :  in  some  cases,  no 
doubt,  change  of  air,  change  of  scene,  and  the  sea- 
voyage,  may  have  benefited  a  patient,  and  led  to  a 
partial  recovery ;  but  the  same  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  taken  place  wherever  he  had  been  sent, 
it  being  by  no  means  likely  that  any  beneficial  influ- 
ence can  be  exerted  by  the  climate  itself,  when  a 
body  of  selected  soldiers,  subject  to  no  severe  duty 
and  exposed  to  no  hardship,  lose  annually  a  larg^ 
proportion  of  their  number  by  consumption  than  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  This  inference,  however  ad- 
verse to  generally  received  opinions,  is  strikingly 
corroborated  by  the  prevalence  of  consumption  and 
other  pulmonary  affections  among  the  civil  inhabit- 
ants of  Malta,  as  shown  in  Appendix,  No.  EEL  of 
this  Report." 

These  conclusiouH,  it  appears  to  me,  in  justice  to 
the  subject,  ought  to  be  questioned  and  carefully 
scrutinized,  and  not  admitted  as  truths,  excepting  on 
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demoiistration»  or,  what  is  equiyalent,  being  found 
proof  against  valid  objection,— a  procedure,  I  am 
confident^  the  author  himself  cannot  but  approve. 

The  subject,  perhaps,  may  be  conyeniently  divided 
for  discussion  under  two  heads :  1^^,  The  compara- 
tive liability  of  our  troops  to  consumption  and  other 
pulmonary  diseases ;  and  2(%,  The  comparative  lia- 
bility of  the  natives  to  the  same  complaints. 

M%jor  TuUoch  seems,  from  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions, to  have  taken  the  admissions  into  hospital,  on 
account  of  pulmonary  diseases,  as  a  criterion  of  the 
tendency  to  these  diseases.  For  a  long  period, — 
supposing  the  same  regulations  to  be  observed  regard- 
ing admissions, — ^this  mode  of  estimation  may  be 
deserving  of  confidence ;  but  I  am  doubtful  that  it 
is  for  so  short  a  period  as  that  of  seven  years,  and 
especially  those  seven  referred  to, — viz.,  from  1830 
to  1836,  inclusive,^— which  were  more  than  usually 
productive  of  pulmonary  diseases, — an  epidemic  ca^ 
tarrh  having  prevailed,  during  the  period,  at  eacli  of 
the  stations. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  mortality  from 
any  disease  affecting  a  vital  organ,  such  as  the  lungs, 
is  a  better  criterion  of  the  disposition  of  the  consti- 
tution to  be  impressed  by  it  and  to  receive  it, — espe- 
cially pneumonia  and  tubercular  phthisis, — ^which 
hardly  come  under  the  denomination  of  epidemic 
diseases^  and  more  especially  phthisis,  which,  sooner 
or  later,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  is  always 
fatal. 
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The  two  following  Tables  show  the  total  deaths 
from  all  diseases  of  the  chest,  amongst  a  portion  of 
the  army  serving  at  home,  and  another  portion  serv- 
ing in  the  Mediterranean,  for  a  period  of  seven 
years. 


I. — Deaths  from  all  Diseases  of  the  Cheat  among  the  Dragoon  Guards  and 
Dragoons  serving  at  Home,  among  the  Foot  Guards,  and  the  Household 
Cavalry,  and  the  Depdts  of  Corps  servmg  in  the  West  Indies,  team  1st 
January  1830  to  31st  March  1837. 
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11 
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30 

1 
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47 
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68 
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9 

S462 

44 

1 

183ei, 
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62 

6642 
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1621 

11 

2921 

30 

i 

II. — Deaths  from  all  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  in  the  Mediterranean  Stations, 
from  1830  to  1836,  inclusive. 
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The  results  contained  in  these  Tables  appear  to 
show  that  pulmonary  diseases  are  less  fatal  amongst 
our  troops  in  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  the  Ionian 
Islands,  than  in  Great  Britain ;  the  lowest  mortality 
in  either  description  of  forces  s&rying  at  home, 
namely,  that  of  the  dragoon-guards  and  dragoons, 
being  a  little  higher  than  the  highest  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  the  highest  ut  home,  that  of  the  foot- 
guards,  being  nearly  double. 

Now,  unless  there  are  circumstances  connected 
with  the  troops  serving  at  home,  which,  independent 
of  climate,  render  them  more  susceptible  of  pulmo- 
nary diseases,  the  unavoidable  inference,  it  appears  to 
me,  is,  as  regards  this  class  of  men,  that  the  Mediterra- 
nean climate  is  less  productive  of  pulmonary  diseases, 
and  a  fortiori*  of  phthisis,  than  the  climate  of  Great 
Britain.  Excepting  in  the  instance  of  the  Foot 
Guards,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  circumstances 
existing.  The  cavalry  may  be  considered  as  the  least 
disposed  of  any  description  of  troops  to  contract  pul- 
monary diseases.  Their  recruits  are  generally  a  bet- 
ter description  of  young  men  than  those  of  the  in- 
fantry. They  are  better  clad ;  they  have  more  re- 
gular, and  less  fatiguing  exercise;  they  have  less 
night-duty ;  their  average  age  is  greater ;  and  they 


*  It  appears  from  the  Tables  of  deaths  given  by  Major  Tnlloch, 
that,  of  the  total  mortality  in  the  dragoon-gnards,  and  dragoons,  and 
the  household  cavalry,  serving  at  home,  the  large  proportion  of  forty 
per  cent,  is  caused  by  phthisis  pnlmonalis,  and  only  21.6  per  cent, 
in  the  troops  serving  in  Malta. 
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have  a  greater  facility  of  invaliding  than  troopB  on 
foreign  stations.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  dilate  a 
little  on  some  of  those  particulars. 

That  the  recraiting  of  the  cavalry  is  carried  on 
in  a  more  severe  manner,  and  a  superior  description 
of  men  obtained,  are  notorious.     They  are  selected 
chiefly  from  the  country,  from  the  agricultural  class, 
whilst  the  majority  of  the  recruits  for  the  infemtiy 
are  from  towns.     The  superiority  of  the  one  over  the 
other,  is  perhaps  tolerably  well  indicated  by  the  ratio 
of  rejection  of  those  who  enlist.     It  appears  that»  of 
the  coimtry  recruits,  the  rejected  are  to   the  ap- 
proved, on  medical  examination,  in  about  the  ratio 
of  twenty-five  to  one  hundred ;  and  of  town-recruits, 
in  the  ratio  of  about  seventy-seven  to  a  hundred.  * 
In  some   cavalry  regiments,   it  is  understood  that 
there  is  even  a  festidiousness  of  selection.     I  have 
heard  of  one  into  which  none  but  farmers'  sons  were 
admitted,  and  each  was  required  to  have  a  certificate 
of  good  character  from  the  clergyman  of  his  parish. 

Their  being  better  clad,  too,  is  equally  notorious 
especially  in  the  dragoon-guards  and  the  household 
cavalry.  Indeed  from  their  kind  of  clothing,  they 
are  more  likely  to  experience  inconvenience  from 
the  excess  of  heat  than  from  chills  and  coldness ;  and, 
in  this  respect,  are  strongly  contrasted  with  the  troops 
of  the  line,  who,  a  good  part  of  the  year,  wear  white 

*  This  efltimate  is  for  the  year  1837,  at  three  recmitlDg  districtB, 
Dnblin,  Edinburgh,  and  London. —  Fufe  Mr  MarshaU  s  naefol  work 
''  On  the  Enlisting,  Discharging,  and  Pensioning  of  SoldierB,"  p.  71. 
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trowsers,  without  drawers,  better  fitted  to  cany  off 
warmth  than  to  confine  it. 

As  regards  exercise  and  fatigue  on  duty,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cavalry  and  infantry  is  strongly 
marked,  and  that  both  when  in  quarters  and  in  the 
field.  The  one,  having  the  care  of  his  horse,  has 
much  to  do,  requiring  only  moderate  bodily  exertion, 
such  a  degree  as  is  conducive  to  health ;  and,  when 
on  active  service,  being  carried,  he  is  spared  exces- 
sive exhausting  fotigue.  The  other,  when  in  quarters, 
has  more  idle  time,  more  time  for  drinking  and  dis- 
sipation. Even  on  march  the  exertion  required  of 
him  is  great,  having  to  carry,  when  in  heavy  march- 
ing order,  not  less  than  fifty  pounds  weight.  The 
pressure  the  soldier  of  the  line  is  exposed  to  is  well 
marked  in  the  frame  of  the  veteran.  If  stripped, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the 
chest  of  the  old  cavalry  and  the  old  infantry  soldier ; 
the  former  is  well  expanded,  and  convex  in  front ; 
the  latter  has  a  crushed,  contracted,  peculiar  ap- 
pearance, especially  its  upper  portion,  which  is 
more  or  less  bent  in.  This  remark  is  offered  as  the 
result  of  pretty  extensive  experience;  after  having 
examined,  in  the  course  of  five  years  iminterrupt- 
edly,  about  ten  thousand  invah'ds  in  the  manner 
just  mentioned. 

I  have  said  that  the  average  age  of  the  cavalry  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  infantry.  The  full  period  of 
service  in  the  former  is  twenty-four  years;  in  the 
latter  twenty-one ;  the  proportion  of  men  annually 
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invalided  in  the  cavalry,  is  less  than  in  the  infantry,* 
sufficient  proof  that  the  statement  above  made  is 
correct.  What  the  exact  difference  of  the  average 
age  of  the  two  descriptions  of  troops,  at  any  parti- 
cular time,  has  been,  I  am  ignorant ;  but,  from  tables 
given  by  Major  Tulloch,  it  would  appear  that  the 
proportion  of  men  between  the  age  of  thirty-three 
and  forty,  in  the  cavalry  serving  at  home,  from  the 
1st  January  1830  to  81st  March  1837,  compared 
with  the  foot  guards  for  the  same  period,  was  as  193 
per  1000  for  the  former,  to  168  per  1000  for  the 
latter.  And  probably  in  the  army  generally,  the 
difference  is  greater,  as  it  is  likely  that  less  fSEivour  is 
shown  to  men  in  the  line,  in  regard  to  making  up  a 
full  period  of  service  ;  and  farther,  bs  the  latter  are 
subject  to  strict  examination,  both  on  returning  from, 
and  preparatory  to  going  on,  foreign  service.  I  rather 
dwell  on  this  subject  of  age,  because  I  believe  it  to 
be  an  important  element  in  the  problem  under  con- 
sideration. That  certain  ages  are  more  prone  to  pul- 
monary consumption  is  unquestionable.  The  follow- 
ing Table,  drawn  up  from  the  necrological  registers 
of  the  geneml  hospital  at  Fort  Pitt,  from  the  27th 
July  1826,  to  the  23d  December  1839,  during  which 
period  the  total  deaths  amounted  to  1092  from  all 
diseases,  may  be  deserving  of  insertion,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reference  and  illustration.  It  has  been 
thought  proper  to  include  also  the  cases  of  chronic 

*  According  to  Major  Tulloch's  estimate  for  four  yean,  viz.  from 
1830  to  1833  inclusive,  the  ratio  per  1000,  is,  in  the  household  caralns 
as  IB.,  and  in  the  foot-guards,  as  36.4! 
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catarrh  and  of  haemoptysis,  as  the  great  majority  of 
these  proved  eyentually  to  be  instances  of  tubercular 
phthi8is»aswas  ascertained  by  post-mortem  examination. 


RvTUSN  of  Fatal  Cuea  of  PhthifliB  palmoDaliB^  GatairhuB  chronieiis,  and 
Haemoptyaig,  whieh  have  ooenrred  in  the  General  Hoepttal^  fiom  27tli  of 
July  1826  to  22d  December  1839. 


Age* 

Phthlrfipol- 
monaUa. 
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ohioiiieiu. 

No.ofCaaM. 
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... 
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... 
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... 
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36 
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... 

26 

27 

.  ■ . 

27 
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... 
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21 

29 

19 

I 

30 

24 

... 

31 

8 

... 

32 

22 

... 

33 

19 

... 

34 

13 

... 

35 

10 

•.. 

36 

n 
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... 

37 

3 

3 

... 

38 

7 

I 

... 

39 

8 

3 

... 

40 

10 

1 

... 

41 

5 

42 

7 

"s 

... 

43 
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1 

44 

3 

... 

... 

45 

3 
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46 

... 

1 

... 

47 
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... 

48 

3 

... 

49 

3 

... 

... 

50 

1 

... 

55 
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... 

... 

60 

i 

... 

70 

... 

I 

... 

406* 

71 1 

5 

*  Age  unknown  in  six  cases. 
VOL.  II. 


t  Age  unknown  in  two  cases. 
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The  last  circumstance  to  which  I  shall  call  the  atten- 
tion, is  the  greater  facility  of  invaliding  at  home  than 
abroad.  The  troops  of  the  line,  on  home  service, 
part  with  their  inefficient  men  twice  yearly,  namely, 
at  the  time  of  the  half-yearly  inspections,  and  the 
Guards  at  shorter  intervals,  commonly  monthly.  On 
foreign  service,  although  the  inspections  are  half- 
yearly,  the  men  then  brought  forward,  considered 
unfit,  are  commonly  detained  many  months ;  hitherto 
invalids  from  the  Mediterranean  stations  have  been 
sent  home  more  commonly  once  than  twice  annually.* 
An  unavoidable  difference,  in  relation  to  the  mor- 
tality as  returned,  is  consequent  on  this;  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  cases  of  phthisis,  occurring  in  the 
troops  serving  in  the  United  Kingdom,  die  amongst 
their  friends,  after  having  been  discharged  the  ser- 
vice, than  in  the  corps  serving  abroad ;  thereby  aug- 
menting the  proportional  mortality  from  this  disease 


*  The  arriyals  from  the  Mediterranean,  at  Chatham,  are  given  in 
subjoined  Table  for  nine  years,  omitting  the  ships  of  war  which  have 
occasionally  brought  home  a  few  invalids,  but  rarely  bad  cases,  espe- 
cially consumptive. 
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in  the  returns  of  the  latter.  The  following  Table 
shows  the  number  of  &tal  cases  amongst  the  invalids, 
furnished  by  difierent  stations  at  home  and  abroad, 
whose  ages  have  been  given  in  the  preceding  Table. 
It  is  formed  from  the  records  of  the  General  Hospital, 
and  may  be  depended  on  for  accuracy :  it  is  inserted, 
as  bearing  on  the  preceding  remarks ;  and  it  may  be 
added,  in  relation  to  the  last  of  these  remarks,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  men  who  die  in  the  Greneral 
Hospital  of  phthisis,  are  carried  off  within  a  month 
or  two'  from  their  disembarkation. 
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To  conclude : — ^As  the  statistical  fiwts  show  that 
pulmonary  complaints  are  more  fatal  amongst  our 
troops  serving  at  home  than  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  as  all  the  circumstances,  independent  of  climate, 
so  &r  as  I  am  acquainted  with  them,  affecting  the 
question,  appear  to  be  in  favour  of  the  troops  serving 
at  home,  especially  the  cavalry,  I  am  not  only  not 
able  to  adopt  the  opinion  referred  to,  that  the  climate 
of  the  Mediterranean  is  more  productive  of  diseases 
of  the  chest  than  our  own  climate,  but  am  obliged  to 
fall  back  on  the  old  and  hitherto  generally  received 
opinion  of  an  opposite  nature. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  comparative  liability  of 
the  natives  of  these  southern  regions  to  pulmonary 
complaints,  especially  phthisis. 

Of  the  three  stations  under  consideration,  Malta  is 
the  only  one  of  which  we  have  any  returns  showing 
the  yearly  mortality  amongst  the  civil  population  from 
different  diseases.  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
how  these  returns  are  formed.  Major  Tulloch  has 
referred  to  them  in  confirmation  of  his  conclusion 
before  alluded  to.  He  remarks — "  Nor  is  the  fetal 
influence  of  diseases  of  the  lungs  (in  Malta)  confined 
to  the  troops  alone ;  it  extends,  in  a  corresponding 
degree,  to  the  inhabitants.  A  reference  to  Abstract, 
No.  in.  of  Appendix,  shows  that  the  deaths  from 
these  diseases,  among  the  population  of  all  ages,  in 
the  course  of  thirteen  years,  from  1822  to  1834,  in- 
clusive, have  been  as  follows : — 
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the  author  proceeds : — ''  This  total  of  6664  deaths 
in  thirteen  years  shows  the  mortality  to  have  been 
613  annually,  which,  upon  an  average  population  of 
100,000  of  all  ages,  is  about  5^  per  thousand  of  the 
strength,  being  scarcely  one  per  thousand  less  than 
among  the  troops,  notwithstanding  the  night  expo- 
sure of  the  latter  in  the  course  of  their  militaiy 
duties." 

He  adds : — ''  Though  the  climate  of  this  island  has 
been  supposed  fevourable  to  diseases  of  the  lungs,  its 
inhabitants  appear  to  suffer  from  them  nearly  as 
much  as  those  of  high  northern  latitudes;  for  the 
returns  of  Sweden  show  that  there  were  only  14,087 
deaths  from  this  class  of  diseases  out  of  the  whole 
population  in  one  year,  being  in  the  ratio  of  5^  per 
thousand,  or  within  a  fraction  the  same  as  in  Malta.'* 

From  my  professional  knowledge  of  Malta  and  of 

*  ^  Tlie  deaths  reported  by  the  Maltese  medical  practitioners,  un- 
der the  head  of  oonsiiinption,  as  distingnished  from  pthisis  pnlmonalii, 
are  understood,  in  many  instances,  to  hare  referred  to  that  class  of 
cases  more  generally  designated  mani#m«#  " 
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its  medical  concerns,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sajing, 
that  in  this  statement  I  believe  Major  Tulloch  has 
greatly  overrated  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  pul- 
monaiy  diseases.  He  has,  no  doubt,  been  misled  hj 
the  term  consumption :  as  used  by  the  native  prac- 
titioners, it  was  commonly  employed  to  express  ma- 
rasmus, or  wasting  and  loss  of  strength,  without  cough 
and  other  pectoral  symptoms ;  and  consequently  the 
whole  number,  so  returned,  amounting  to  2786,  re- 
quire to  be  deducted  from  the  total,  6664,  reducing 
it  thereby  to  3878,  which,  instead  of  being  in  the 
ratio  of  5^  per  1000,  is  a  little  less  than  3  per  1000, 
namely,  2.98. 

In  consequence  of  the  official  situations  which  I 
held  in  Malta,  especially  as  President  of  the  Medical 
Committee,  which,  under  the  local  government,,  su- 
perintended the  medical  concerns  of  the  island,  my 
attention  was  directed  to  the  forms  of  the  monthly 
returns  of  mortality ;  and,  seeing  how  open  to  mis- 
conception the  term  "  consumption ''  was,  as  used  in 
the  old  forms,  I  proposed  its  omission  altogether, 
with  some  other  alterations,  which  were  adopted  and 
^ed  afterwards  by  the  police  physician. 

The  following  Table,  drawn  up  from  the  monthly 
returns  of  mortality,  after  the  new  form  was  brought 
into  use,  will  convey,  I  believe,  a  more  correct  idea 
of  the  &tality  of  pulmonary  diseases : — 
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Tablb  Bhowing  tlie  Deaths  from  Pulmonary  Diseases,  in  Malta,  from  18S1 
to  1884,  inelasiye. 


Year,       

Population, 

Deaths  from  all  Diseases, 

Pneomonia,       .... 

Pleuritis, 

Heamoptysis,     .... 
Phthisis  pulmonalis,   .    . 

Gatarrhus, 

Asthma,       

PertosBis, 

Total,    .    .    . 


1831. 


1832. 


1833. 


^834. 


102,880 


104,263 


104,056 


103,926 


2581 


2476 


3173 


2732 


53 

3 

10 

113 

44 
56 


56 
5 
12 
99 
41 
45 
118 


58 
8 

12 
178 
101 

57 

13 


56 
12 
13 
150 
83 
38 
8 


279 


376 


427 


360 


From  which  it  appears  that,  during  these  four 
years,  in  three  of  which  one  or  more  puhnonary  dis- 
eases were  unusually  prevalent  and  fatal,  the  average 
annual  mortality  from  all  of  them  was  in  the  ratio  of 
3.8  per  1000  of  the  population,  and  that  pulmonary 
consumption  alone  constituted  only  about  37  per 
cent,  of  these  diseases,  and  of  the  total  deaths  not 
quite  5  per  cent. 

In  1829  certain  questions  were  submitted  to  the 
Medical  Committee  in  Malta  by  the  Secretary  of 
Government,  proposed  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London,  in  reply  to  the  first  of  which, 
viz. — "  What  proportion  do  the  annual  deaths  bear 
to  the  population  ?  "  the  following  information  was 
given : — 
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Table  flbowing  the  PopuUtion  of  Malta,  and  Mortality,  from  1824  to  1828, 

indudve. 


Ywt. 

Popula- 
uon. 

Deaths. 

Ages  of  those  who  died. 

H4  0 

S 

r 

1824, 

96,404 

2345 

1125 

80 

158 

231 

872 

379 

1825, 

97,627 

2612 

1276 

82 

179 

293 

398 

384 

1826, 

98,789 

2277 

1090 

62 

162 

330 

370 

373 

1827, 

99,549 

2434 

1180 

60 

160 

260 

385 

384 

1828, 

100,949 

2592 

1260 

79 

178 

291 

390 

394 

During  the  period  of  five  years  there  died  annuallj 
550  of  dentition,  280  of  diarrhoea,  200  of  marasmus, 
170  of  nervous  complaints,  150  of  debility,  130  of 
dysentery,  120  of  apoplexy,  120  of  miscarriage,  100 
of  phthsis  pulmonalls. 

From  which,  I  may  remark,  it  appears  that,  of  the 
principal  fatal  complaints,  pulmonary  consumption  is 
returned  as  the  least  fatal,  and  in  a  considerably  less 
degree,  than  in  the  following  years  (excepting  one), 
included  in  the  table  preceding  the  last,  which  were 
unusually  unhealthy,  and,  as  before  observed,  rife  in 
pulmonary  complaints.  This  document  I  have  thought 
it  right  to  notice,  as  it  is  strongly  illustrative  of  the 
point  at  issue ;  and  that  the  particulars  may  have  due 
weight,  I  may  mention  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee by  whom  it  was  drawn  up  were  the  most  ex- 
perienced medical  men  in  the  island,  being  the  phy- 
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sician  and  senior  surgeon  of  the  Ciyil  Hospital  and 
the  police  physician. 

I  shall  insert  another  document,  hearing  on  the 
same  point — a  return  of  the  medical  cases  treated  in 
1834  at  the  puhlic  dispensary,  which  was  estahlished 
the  year  before  by  government,  at  my  suggestion,  to 
relieve  the  Civil  Hospital,  then  in  danger  of  being 
crowded  to  excess. 

Return  of  the  Number  of  Penons  who  reoeiTed  Medical  Aid  at  the 
Dispensary  in  Valetta  doling  the  Year  1884. 


mieaiei. 

our. 

Oooirtqr. 

1 

J 

1 

iMy. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

AUenaUo 

a 

,. 

8 

,, 

156 

.. 

.. 

169 

., 

« 

,, 

,, 

49 

Angina. 

2 

5 

2 

,. 

9 

2 

6 

I 

,, 

C 

Anorexia, 

6 

9 

.. 

1 

16 

4 

44 

, , 

2 

50 

Aphonia, 

4 

6 

1 

,, 

10 

5 

i 

,, 

10 

^ 

AphttB 

,, 

S 

I 

•  • 

4 

.• 

1 

,, 

,, 

1 

§ 

Astenia 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

1 

.. 

,, 

,. 

1 

Asthma, 

9 

8 

2 

1 

la 

18 

8 

5 

4 

29 

Bronchitis 

177 

88a 

84 

82 

526 

186 

81C 

30 

25 

401 

asr^  : : : : 

2 

11 

2 
26 

1 
14 

7 

6 
67 

4 
11 

2 

86 

'4 

'i 

6 
67 

ConTulsio 

8 

86 

6 

6 

44 

1 

13 

1 

2 

17 

Dentltio 

, , 

16 

11 

27 

, , 

11 

11 

2S 

Diarrhoea 

58 

78 

26 

85 

186 

21 

56 

26 

29 

134 

DTsenterfa 

18 

25 

10 

11 

69 

10 

1£ 

7 

9 

44 

SS3S^::::: 

1 

1 
2 

•• 

•• 

2 
2 

•• 

•• 

Exan&eniata,     . 

2 

8 

2 

1 

*i 

'i 

4 
5 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

•• 

5 
3 

f   »s 

FefarU 

68 

185  89 

41 

823 

612 

104 

28 

23 

667 

Gastrodsmns,     .   .   . 

140 

401   11 

26 

678 

199 

858 

9 

10 

576 

1 

Hoematimiols,     .    .    . 

, , 

,, 

,, 

,. 

.. 

1 

1 

8 

Hoematnria,    .... 

8 

,, 

., 

1 

4 

.. 

,. 

1 

,, 

1 

Hmtitia, 

H^Xndria,    .    . 

"i 

4 

**6 
2 
3 

2 

.. 

"9 
2 

9 

i 

2 

1 

19 

..» 

5 

1 

.. 

1 
21 

"7 

MenorrWi»>.    •    •    • 

28 

,, 

28 

,, 

12 

,^ 

,, 

U 

. 

Ostitis,    ./.    .    .    . 

1 
9 

*8 

'i 

1 
21 

i 

8 

5 

•• 

•• 

3 
9 

Palpltatio 

2 

Phth£Si!'  .*'.!!! 

8 

6 

,, 

,. 

fi 

5 

« 

,^ 

1 

14 

8 

11 

1 

, , 

20 

8 

« 

,, 

9 

Plenritis, 

4 

10 

. , 

,, 

14 

8 

J 

, , 

, , 

6 

Rhenma, 

6 

11 

18 

15 

50 

2 

9 

9 

U 

94 

16 

26 

•• 

42 

10 

30 

1 

41 

Total.    .    .    . 

-H 

192 

L89 

038 

950 

1009 

135 

L34 

me 

4486 
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The  small  proportion  of  polmonary  diseases  in 
this  return,  with  the  exception  of  bronchitis  or 
acute  catarrh,  which  prevailed  during  the  winter 
season,  is  very  remarkable  ;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
strongly  indicative  of  the  little  prevalency  of  tubercu- 
lar phthisis  in  Malta, — a  disease  peculiarly  suitable  to 
dispensary  practice,  especially  in  a  mild  climate,  and 
amongst  a*  poor  population.  And,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  the  records  of  the  Civil  Hospital  are  in  fevour  of 
the  same  conclusion.  The  following  Table,  showing 
the  amount  of  pulmonary  diseases,  treated  in  this 
hospital  during  three  years,  is  taken  from  Dr  Hen- 
nen*s  Sketches  of  the  Medical  Topography  of  the 
Mediterranean. 


SoMMAmT  Yww  of  the  Admiflsioiis  and  Deaths  from  Puhnonary  Complamts 
in  the  GfH  Hospital  in  Malta,  from  1821  to  182S  incloaiye. 


Xata. 

ItaMte. 

un. 

lan 

UB. 

un. 

latt. 

Utt. 

j 

«' 

1 

.' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

GoagfaandCatairh, 
CoMttiaptton,*  .   . 
Hnmoptjda.  .   .   . 
Heoiitb 

99 
4 
IS 
19 

85 
S 

1 

90 

8 
19 

14 

8 
9 

90 

3 

16 

14 

S8 
8 

1 

71 
9 
8 

10 

14 

6 

09 
8 
6 

18 

10 
6 

18 

63 
6 
9 

17 

8 

Total   Ad- 

mlatioDB. 

7S8;deathl 

portional 
mortality 
1  in  4.16 

PhthJiispiU.,     .   . 

i 

4 

1 

0 

7 

6 

7 

4 

7 

6 

11 

Pnhnonlc 

7 

4 

9 

4 

4 

8 

6 

4 

6 

6 

9 

Total,    .   .    . 

146 

86 

m 

S8 

133 

33 

108 

88 

108 

37 

104 

84 

*  This  tenn,  as  before  remarind,  u  naed  by  the  Malteoe-medical  men  te 
npieM  difleaae  with  wasting,  without  oough. 
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The  total  admissions,  i.  e.  of  patients  of  every  de- 
scription during  the  above  period,  with  the  number 
of  deaths,  were  as  follows : —  * 


Yean. 

Treated. 

Died. 

1821 
1822 
1823 

3S50 
3193 
3162 

353 
385 
395 

Showing,  with  the  preceding  Table,  that  of  1133 
deaths  out  of  the  total  treated,  viz.  9705,  only  173 
were  instances  of  pulmonary  diseases,  which  is  in  the 
small  proportion  of  about  15  per  cent. 

After  giving  the  subject  all  the  consideration  in 
my  power,  the  inference  in  relation  to  the  native 
population  appears  to  me  unavoidable,  that  they 
suffer  comparatively  little  from  pulmonary  diseases, 
and  especially  from  pulmonary  consumption,  very 
much  less  than  our  troops  in  that  island,  and  also 
than  the  civil  population  of  Great  Britain.  Now,  as 
they  are  generally  very  poor,  and  ill  fed,  and  ill  clad, 
in  these  particulars  they  may  be  considered  as  in  the 
way  of  predisposition  to  phthisis.  May  not,  then,  their 
comparative  exemption  be  fairly  attributed  to  cli- 
mate? And,  I  may  add,  that  the  rareness  of  scro- 
fulous complaints  in  Malta,  which  are  so  often  con- 

*  These  numben  are  taken  from  the  books  of  the  hospital ;  and  I 
am  indebted  for  them  to  Mr  Montanaro,  the  zealous  and  able  pur- 
veyor of  the  establishment. 
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nected  with  the  phthisical  diathesis,  is  in  favour  of 
this  concIusioD.* 

From  the  Table  given,  page  281,  it  appears  that  the 
mortality  from  pubnonary  consumption  amongst  our 
troops  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  was  less  than  in  Malta, 
in  the  ratio  of  5.3  to  6.7  for  1000  of  the  strength. 
It  may  be  worth  while,  and  not  uninteresting  to  in- 
quire, Is  this  difference  the  result  of  climate,  or  of 
other  circumstances  independent  of  climate  ? 

Two  questions  may  be  proposed  in  connexion  with 
this  inquiry,  Istj  Whether  the  ages  and  period  of  ser- 
vice of  the  men  forming  the  regiments  in  Malta, 
might  not,  in  part,  give  rise  to  the  difference ;  and, 
2(%,  Whether  it  might  not  be  partly  owing  to  a 
greater  mortality  from  fever  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  removal  thereby  of  a  certain  number  of  men  with 
tubercles  in  the  lungs,  in  the  early  stage,  who  in 
Malta  would  have  lived  till  they  became  the  victims 
of  phthisis? 

In  relation  to  the  first  question,  the  following 
tabular  view  of  the  fetal  cases  of  phthisis,  which  oc- 
curred in  Malta,  during  a  period  of  nine  years,  may 
be  of  use.    I  had  it  drawn  up  from  documents  in  the 

*  This  conduBion,  I  may  add,  is  confirmed  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, by  the  results  of  the  post-mortem  examinations  made  by  my 
talented  friend  Dr  Charles  GaUand,  professor  of  anatomy  in  the 
^versity  of  Malta,  results  of  much  value,  and  which,  I  trust,  he  will 
publish  in  detail.  During  thirteen  months,  viz.  from  December 
1840,  to  the  end  of  December  of  the  following  year,  he  examined  016 
bodies,  without  exercising  any  selection,  fatal  cases  of  various  diseases ; 
of  which  number  he  found  that  seventy-seven  only  were  owing  to 
tubercular  disease,  thirty-four  females,  forty-three  males. 
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office  of  the  principal  medical  officer ;  and  it  may  be 
considered  quite  correct,  excepting  the  column  of 
duration  of  disease,  the  time  specified  in  which  was 
the  time  the  men  were  in  hospital,  reckoning  com- 
monly from  the  last  admission ;  i  e.  the  period  they 
were  last  under  treatment,  on  account  of  phthisis. 

Tablb  of  Deaths  from  PhthioB  pulmoiialis,  in  Regiments  aenring  in  Halts, 
as  they  appear  in  the  Retains  firom  1822  to  1830,  inclosiye. 


Strength. 

Tear. 

Regiment 

Age. 

Dontioa. 

of 
Diaeaae. 

Berrlee 

tnthe 

Medttem- 

nesB. 

Annual 
Ayenge. 

Corps. 

soworniia. 

Yma.    Vmm, 

( 

Royal  Art., 

127 

18th  Foot, 

25 

106 

2480  ] 

18th  Foot, 

634 

1822 

80th    ... 

26 

75 

1          0 

80th    ... 

622 

85th    ... 

28 

111 

0      11 

( 

85th    ... 

650 

85th    ... 

25 

23 

( 

Royal  Art, 

124 

Royal  Art, 

32 

14 

2284] 

18th  Foot, 

591 

1823 

18th  Foot, 

22 

112 

80th    ... 

605 

18th    ... 

31 

73 

( 

85th     ... 

629 

80th    ... 

22 

112 

1       10 

80th    ... 

28 

85 

1     11 

80th    ... 

31 

61 

1     11 

80th    ... 

24 

183 

Royal  Arty 
18th  Foot, 

127 

Royal  Art, 

32 

92 

588 

18th    ... 

3] 

56 

1928. 

80ih     ... 

600 

1824 

18th    ... 

34* 

... 

85th    ... 

624 

80th    ... 

30 

1J5 

2      11 

95th     ... 

574 

80th    ... 

19 

16 

80th    ... 

30 

244 

85th    ... 

42 

80 

95th    ... 

32t 

., 

... 

( 

Royal  Art., 

114 

Royal  Art., 

29 

49 

2086] 

80th  Foot, 

568 

1825 

18th  Foot, 

32 

244 

85th     ... 

514 

80th    ... 

26 

86 

( 

95th    ... 

533 

80th    ... 

28 

372 

3      10 

Royal  Art, 

109 

Royal  Art, 

34^ 

113 

2618 

80th  Foot, 

513 

1ft!2fi 

OOthRifles, 

28 

213 

85th     ... 

539 

io«u 

95th    ... 

20 

J  50 

95th     ... 

510 

95th    ... 

24 

865 

'^ 

Rifles,  2  Bat  554 

Rifles. 

27 

46 

*  Left  behind  on  his  regiment  proceeding  to  Corfa,  period  of  servitode  and 
duration  of  disease  not  giyen. 

t  Arrived  from  England  by  Suri^'  transport ;  died  the  following  day. 
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Table  of  Deaths  from  Phthisis  pnhnoiialis^  SM.—{eontinued.) 


Strength. 

Dnntion 

Serrioeln 

Tesr. 

Regime&ta. 

Age. 

of 
Diaeeae. 

theMeditsr^ 
ranean. 

Annual 

Avenge. 

Oorpa. 

N«.«rniia. 

TMIS.      XflBtlM. 

Royal  Art., 

154 

Rifles. 

22 

53 

0        8i 

1774 

80th  Foot, 

577 

1827 

85th  Foot, 

26 

125 

5       6 

95th     ... 

536 

95th    ... 

22 

55 

3      3 

Rifles,     . 

559 

95th    ... 

22 

73 

8      3 

Rifles, 

21 

64 

1       0 

Royal  Art, 

159 

TthFosiL, 

502 

Rifles, 

40 

211 

1       0 

2667 

80th  Foot, 

389 

1828 

95th    ... 

22 

4 

4       2 

95th     ... 

542 

Rifles, 

29 

67 

2       0 

' 

Rifles,     . 

540 

Rifles, 

23 

80 

1       6 

« f 

Royal  Art., 

158 

Royal  Art., 

38 

56 

3      0 

7th  Foot, 

515 

7th  Foot, 

31 

40 

8     10 

2291-1 

85tb  ... 

551 

1829 

7th    ... 

29 

58 

4       2 

I 

95th  ... 

827 

85th... 

32 

65 

7       3 

Rifles, 

541 

85th  ... 

28 

83 

7      4 

95th  ... 

24 

50 

4  m* 

Royal  Art 

155 

95th  ... 

32 

82 

5       2 

7th  Foot, 

514 

95th  ... 

24 

128 

1       9 

2400. 

73d  ... 

529 

1830 

7th  Foot, 

26 

60 

5      3* 

85th... 

582 

7th    ... 

27 

50 

5       5 

Rifles, 

542 

95th  ... 

23 

153 

5       8t 

From  this  it  appears  that,  of  the  forty-eight  men 
returned  as  having  died  of  phthisis,  the  average  age 
was  twenty-eight,  and  that  only  three  individuals 
were  above  the  age  of  thirty-four ;  and  further,  that 
their  average  period  of  service  in  the  Mediterranean, 
was  under  three  years  (2.8  years),  and  the  average 
duration  of  their  disease  was  102  days.  These  re- 
sults considered,  and  that  regiments  commonly  pro- 
<5©©d  from  Malta  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  it  appears  not 

*  The  FosOeers  were  three  yesrs  preTionsly  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
t  Left  behind  when  the  regiment  proceeded  to  Corfu. 
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improbable  that  the  first  question  should  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  On  so  difficult  and  obscure  a  sub- 
ject, however,  it  would  be  unwise  to  speak  with  any 
degree  of  confidence.  Incidentally,  I  would  remark, 
it  is  obvious  that  some  of  the  men  who  died  of 
phthisis,  must  have  laboured  under  the  disease  in  its 
advanced  stage,  before  they  left  England,  and  were 
probably  injudiciously  sent  out,  with  the  hope  that 
they  might  derive  benefit  from  change  of  climate, — 
a  practice  greatly  to  be  reprobated,  at  least  in  the 
army,  and  which  was  too  common  a  few  years  ago, 
before  the  stethoscope  had  come  into  conunon  use, 
in  aid  of  diagnosis  in  pulmonary  complaints,  and 
when  the  knowledge  of  these  complaints  was  compa- 
ratively rude  and  little  advanced.  This  reflection, 
however,  is  applicable  to  all  the  Mediterranean  sta- 
tions, but  I  believe  in  a  greater  degree  to  Malta  than 
to  Gibraltar  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  on  account  of  its 
reputation  for  superior  mildness. 

Relative  to  the  second  question,  whether  or  no  the 
greater  mortality  from  fever  in  the  Ionian  Islands 
than  in  Malta,  may  not  be  concerned  in  diminishing 
the  number  of  deaths  from  phthisis  in  the  former,  in 
the  manner  alluded  to,  I  shall  give  a  statement  of 
the  results  of  the  post-mortem  examinations  in  our 
military  hospitals  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  at  which  I 
was  present,  from  August  1824  to  February  1828, 
and  in  the  conducting  of  which,  in  every  instance, 
special  attention  was  paid  to  the  state  of  the  lungs. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  fatal  cases  examined, 
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of  which  I  took  notes  at  the  time.  The  names  of  the 
diseases  are  given,  as  they  were  assigned  and  returned 
by  the  respective  medical  oflScers  of  regiments,  by 
whom  they  were  treated. 


Fefaria  intennittaDfl, 


. . .     eom.  coat, 
Phthisis  mibnoDftliB, 

GMteitis, 


Gaianhiis  acotns^ 

Dysenteria^ 

Lmnbttr  nlwooiw. 

PBoaoB  9beem,   . 

RhenmatJann 

Ententifli 

BiaRhosa^ 

Anaaaxea, 

Apoplezia, 

Enteritis, 

Ascites^ 

HflBmoptysis^ 

EiTsipelaB, 


No.ofFlktal 

lof  c 

6 

38 

9 

9 

8 


Total, 


90 


Of  the  total  number  examined,  the  lungs  were 
found  diseased  in  33  instances  (36.6  per  cent.);  in 
17  with  tubercles  (19  per  cent.);  in  16  without 
tubercles  (17.7  per  cent.),— -according  to  the  detail 
in  the  following  Table 


VOL.  II. 
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TABLE. 


Wo. 

Age. 

I>iMMe.M 

zotnRiecL 

State  of  Lim«8. 

1 

26 

Feb.  intennit. 

Lungs  partially  hq[»atized. 

2 

20 

AbsoesB  in  lang  with  partial  hepatizatioo, 
without  tubercles. 

3 

39 

FeKramittens. 

4 

80 

... 

5 

22 

Feb.coDtiiiMiB. 

Lung  partially  hepatized. 

6 

85 

... 

Ditto,            ditto. 

7 

23 

Phthios  pal. 

Tubercles  and  vomion. 

8 

86 

... 

Softening  tubercles. 

9 

24 

Cavities  and  tubercles. 

10 

23 

... 

Ditto,          ditto. 

11 

53 

... 

Abscesses;  hepatization;  gaogveiM  of  longs. 

12 

21 

... 

YomicsB  and  tubercles. 

18 

35 

Ditto,            ditto. 

14 

, ,. 

••• 

Tubercles  and  Tomiese. 

15 

19 

... 

Ditto,            ditto« 

16 

20 

CatanhiiB  eb. 

Granular  tubercles^  very  numerous. 

17 

28 

... 

Tubercles  and  small  yomicn. 

18 

41 

Asthma. 

19 

22 

Djrsenteria. 

Tubercles  and  carities. 

20 

29 

Empyema. 

21 

28 

... 

Tubercles  and  romicse. 

22 

14 

Lungs  partially  hepatized. 

28 

42 

Lung  hepatized. 

24 

24 

... 

Ditto,    ditto. 

25 

25 

..  • 

Ditto,    ditto. 

26 

42 

... 

Ditto,    ditto. 

27 

86 

... 

Partial  hepatization  of  lung. 

28 

89 

an  aneurism  into  tmehea. 

29 

28 

HnmoptyBis. 

Left  lung  hepatized;  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta 
had  burst  into  it. 

80 

28 

PsoftB.  abacflBB. 

Tubercles  with  partial  hepatization. 

81 

20 

Gastritis. 

Inferior  lobe  of  left  lung  hepatized. 

32 

28 

Enteritis. 

Perforation  of  ileum;  tubercles  and  mimite 
VOUU68D  in  n j^t  lung. 

83 

27 

Anasazea. 

Two  abscesses  in  ri^t  hmg. 

TkiiSi  it  appears  that  in  two  of  the  fatal  cases  of 
fever,  tubercles  were  found  in  the  lungs,  and  that  of 
the  total  number,  of  the  average  age  28.8,  in  which 
these  bodies  were  found,  nine  only  were  returned  as 
phthisis  pulmonalis. 
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This  result  seems»  in  some  degree,  to  favour  the 
conclusioii  implied  in  the  answer  in  the  affirmative 
of  the  question  under  consideration ;  but  in  fidr- 
ness,  it  is  right  to  oompare  the  results  of  a  similar 
inquiry  instituted  in  Malta, — ^results,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  which  lead  to  an  opposite  inference. 

During  the  period  I  was  stationed  in  Malta,  namely, 
from  March  1828  to  April  1835,  I  made  notes  of 
218  fatal  cases  which  were  subjected  to  a  post-mor- 
tem examination  in  our  military  hospitals.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  them  as  they  were  returned  :•-*- 


IMfliMe. 

US& 

18S9. 

1830. 

1831. 

i8saL 

18381 

1834. 

1886. 

Total. 

Peliria  remit.,    . 

1 

2 

1 

7 

11 

•  •    Ckwn.  cont, 

6 

3 

4 

2 

3 

7 

24 

DpenterU,        . 

4 

5 

11 

7 

5 

1 

3 

... 

36 

DUrrhcea, 

3 

2 

2 

,. . 

1 

1 

... 

9 

Bnteriife, 

1 

f. 

. .. 

... 

1 

Peritonitis, 

"i 

•■• 

2 

3 

Hepatitis, 

.       i 

3 

i 

1 

2 

1 

9 

Pjeumoiiia,       . 

3 

3 

2 

2 

10 

u      i 

i 

2 

'•tons,     .        . 
Colica,      .        . 

"i 

... 

"i 
I 

2 

1 

Obrtiptio,        . 

',      *) 

!.. 

... 

... 

..» 

... 

1 

Oiolem,    .        . 

2 

2 

Syspepda, 

.[. 

i 

1 

Haaoatemins,    . 

,     . , , 

... 

1 

.. . 

1 

1 

... 

"i 

2 

Minia,      .     ': 

"j 

.. . 

... 

.. . 

1 

2 

Amentia,          .        , 

... 

1 

1 

2 

I>eliriimi  tiemeoB,     . 

1 

"3 

... 

4 

Apoplexia, 

"i 

1 

3 

i 

... 

1 

7 

PanUyais,         .        . 

1 

1 

... 

2 

Polnaonafy  apoplexy, 

3 

i 

... 

... 

4 

Cany  forward, 

28 

11 

21 

22 

15 

15 

25 

4 

136 
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Tablb— (conhniMtf.) 


IMaeaae. 

Total  OMes  of  eaeh,  which  oeemved  TeHij. 

18S8L 

18». 

mo. 

188L 

183S. 

183SL 

U34. 

1BS6. 

Total 

Brought  foi 

Catarrhus  chr., 
aeutoi 
DebQitas,. 
Ascites,     . 
Anasarca, 
Abseossns, 

CEdema  glottidif 
Dyq»iifBa, 
CoDtosio,  . 
Fmetum, 
Ampntatio, 
Vobius,    . 

VarioUb    . 

•ward, 

> 

23 
2 

2 
1 

11 

4 
1 

1 

21 
5 

"i 

1 

"i 

"i 
i 

22 

12 
2 

"i 
i 

15 

"i 

2 
2 

"i 
i 

15 

"i 
I 

"i 

"i 

I 

25 

1*2 
2 

4 

i 

1 

4 

1 
3 

136 

1 

Total,      . 

29 

20 

31 

38 

24 

21 

46 

9 

218 

Of  this  total  number  examined,  the  lungs  were 
found  diseased  in  114  instances  (the  average  age  of 
whom  was  29.4),  which  is  in  the  ratio  of  62.2  per 
cent. :  of  these,  67  (30.7  per  cent.)  had  tubercles ; 
47  (21.6  per  cent.)  were  without  tubercles,  according 
to  the  detail  in  the  following  Table — 
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TABLE. 


Na 

Tmt. 

Ace. 

IMWMOtM 

MtnxiiBd. 

State  of  LimgiL 

""l 

1828 

22 

PhthiaspnL 

Tabenlea ;  omall  vomicoB. 

2 

... 

23 

... 

Taberoles;  a  few  small  Tomion. 

3 

.** 

36 

HiBOiqptysifl. 

Taberdes;  romien. 

4 

... 

27 

Pol.  apoplexy. 

Blood  ezteavaaated  into  langs;   no  tn- 
bendee. 
Ditto,        ditto. 

5 

... 

32 

6 

... 

32 

Ditto,        ditto. 

7 

... 

29 

Ob8tip«tio. 
PhthutepoL 

Tuberalee;  yomieo. 

8 

1829 

25 

Tuberdea;  TomiesB;  hydvothoraz. 

9 

24 

... 

Taberoles;  yomios. 

10 

... 

23 

... 

Large  cavities ;  taberoles. 

11 

... 

22 

DyBenteri*. 

Taberoles ;  minate  Tomien. 

12 

1830 

27 

PhthiospiiL 

Large  oayities ;  taberoles. 

13 

... 

43 

... 

Cavities;  taberoles. 

14 

... 

22 

Ditto,        ditto. 

15 

... 

28 

Two  small  closters  of  granalar  taberoles 

16 

26 

Variola. 

in  saperior  lobe  of  right  lang. 

17 

... 

37 

... 

Ditto,        ditto. 

18 

1831 

26 

PhthiBispal. 

VomiesB;  taberdes. 

19 

... 

32 

... 

Ditto,        ditto. 

20 

... 

22 

... 

Ditto,        ditto. 

21 

... 

28 

Ditto,        ditto. 

22 

... 

33 

. . . 

Ditto,        ditto. 

23 

... 

31 

... 

Ditto,        ditto. 

24 

... 

30 

Ditto,        ditto. 

25 

... 

31 

... 

Ditto,        ditto. 

26 

... 

36 

... 

Ditto,        ditto. 

27 

... 

21 

... 

Ditto,        ditto. 

28 

... 

23 

... 

Ditto,        ditto. 

29 

... 

46 

GatairiniB  eh. 

Ditto,        ditto. 

SO 

... 

26 

... 

Giannbur  taberoles  in  left  lung. 

81 

... 

34 

Pnenmania. 

32 

... 

26 

... 

Similar. 

33 

... 

83 

... 

Right  lang  hepatized. 

34 

... 

34 

..* 

Right  and  part  of  left  lang  hepatiied. 

35 

... 

36 

Partial  hepatization  of  lungs. 

30 

... 

24 

... 

Small  absoesses;  no  taberoles;  pneuma- 
thorax. 

37 

... 

30 

... 

38 

•• 

27 

10  Pints  of  serum  in  left  pleura ;  no  tn- 
beroles. 

39 

... 

40 

... 

36 

... 

Right  lung  hepatized. 

41 

... 

37 

... 

Both  lungs  much  hepatized. 

42 

24 

Mania. 

SmaU  absoesses ;  partial  hepatization. 

43 

24 

Frao.  of  Crau. 

A  few  granular  tuberoles. 
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Tablb— {continued,) 


No.  w^m 


18S1 


1882 


felurumL 


Hepatitis  oh. 
GhoL  Moitms. 
DyMnleria. 
F«bri8  wtt. 


PhthisiB  pul. 


GatarrhiM«li. 


PneiuBoaM. 


Dyaenteiift. 


Febrb. 

Amentia. 

Anasaiea. 


48  Hepatitis  ehr. 
26 


27 
24 
36 
82 
25 
80 
29 
27 
28 
23 
27 

•27 
27 
47 
98 


PhtiiioB  p«l. 


Pneumonia. 


Partial  hepatizatioB ;  ellbaion  into  plemm. 

Similar. 

Tnbeielea ;  small  vomlen. 

Gtamilar  tabercles ;  minate  abecwee. 

Left  long  hepatiaed. 

Longs  hepatuwd. 

Carities ;  tabereles. 

DiMOy        ditto. 

Ditto,        ditto. 
Canty  bi  right  lung ;  tsbefdes  ;  pneimia« 

tbomx  with  erapjrema. 
Abaeefls  of  fiver  oonnmnieating  witii  long 

and  pleuia ;  in  latter  mveS  Ibtid  air 

and  fluid. 
A  small  cKfity  in  left  In^g;  many  ta> 

beroks;  6  pints  <^  pomlent  fliud  in 

left  pleura* 
8^  Pints  of  pus  in  penoaidinm ;  2^  in  left 

pleora. 
liimgs  partially  hepatiaed;  89  oa.  of  pom- 
lent  iloid  in  right  pleora. 
A  small  Tomica  and  two  or  three  ehiateiB 

of  gfanobur  toberoles  in  soperier  lobe 

of  Meh  long. 
Hepatisition  A  right  long. 
Abseefls  and  gangrene  of  long. 
Partial  hepatization  of  longs. 
8J  Pints  of  aerom  in  pleora;  partial  mela- 

noals  of  lungs. 
Gaagiene  of  i^erior  lobe  of  iMit  hmg. 
Abseefls  in  long  and  liyer  fteely  oommn- 

nieating. 
Tobeieles  and  sanities, 
ditto. 


IKMoy 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Dttte^  ditto. 

eavities;  pneomaihorax. 
savities. 

eavities;  hydrothorax. 
savities. 
ditto. 
Toberoles  and  cavities ;  three  pints  of  tar- 
bid  serom  in  right  pleora. 
Pas  in  bfonohia  (bronchitis). 
Hepatisation  of  soperior  lobe  ef  left  luqg. 
Blood  extmvasated  into  sobstaace  of  long, 
hepatisation  of  hmgs^  with  hyper- 
trophy of  heart. 


Tabeioles; 
Ditto, 
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No. 

raw. 

Ane. 

Diaeaae,M 
retnnod. 

State  or  LuigB. 

80 

1833 

28 

Gateriiiifl  ish. 

TaberdflsandeaTities. 

81 
82 

... 

82 
26 

Dr^pepfiia. 
FebnsooD. 

Dittos           ditto. 

8S 

... 

27 

... 

Two  doBtetBofgnuiihurtabeielBamleft 
long ;  hepatization  of  fight  Inag. 

84 

1834 

27 

Phthisis  puL 

OaTities;  tabeicles. 

85 

... 

22 

... 

DHtOy        ditto. 

86 

... 

32 

Ditto^        ditto. 

87 

... 

27 

.  •• 

Ditto,        ditto. 

88 

-•• 

41 

Ditto,        ditto. 

89 

... 

24 

... 

Ditto,        ditto. 

90 

... 

30 

... 

Ditto,        ditto. 

91 

30 

... 

Ditto,        ditto. 

92 

••• 

27 

... 

Ditto,        ditto. 

93 

27 

... 

CavitieB;   tabereles;   empyema;   pnen- 
mathozaz. 

94 

24 

... 

Ditto,        ditto. 

95 

... 

29 

... 

CavitieB;  tabeielee. 

96 

... 

28 

Catairhnft  ch. 

Ditto,        ditto. 

97 

... 

30 

... 

Ditto,        ditto. 

98 

*.. 

28 

Oatanhnsac. 

Blood  in  bronchia  and  Ini^  from  rup- 
tured aneuiimn. 

99 

25 

... 

Lymph  on  pleura  (perforation  of  ileum ; 
Partial  hepatiaati<ni ;  small  absccsMS. 

100 

... 

... 

Pnenmoiiia. 

lOl 

27 

Tubercles;  cayities;  pneumathorax. 

102 

••« 

42 

... 

Blood  extravasated  into  lungs  from  rup- 
tured aneurism. 

108 

40 

Delirimii  trem. 

Partial  hepatisation  of  lungs. 

104 

... 

44 

... 

Bronchia  very  red,  as  if  iifiamed. 

105 

... 

28 

FebriBoon. 

Partial  hepatization  of  lung. 
OSdema  of  lungs. 

106 

16 

... 

107 

1835 

29 

PhthiisiB  pul. 

Tubercles  and  cavities. 

108 

••■ 

29 

Oatanhv  eh. 

Ditto,           ditto. 

109 

••» 

32 

,, , 

Ditto,           ditto. 

110 

32 

... 

Ditto,            ditto. 

111 

... 

26 

Pneumonia. 

112 

... 

32 

... 

Ditto,            ditto. 

113 

... 

35 

Mania. 

Hepatization  of  left  lung. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  of  the  total  number  of  cases 
in  which  tubercles  were  found,  qamely  67,*  46  were 

*  This  is  a  large  proportion,  viz.  30.7  per  cent. ;  and  yet  not  so  laige 
^  I  haye  found  to  exist  amongst  the  fatal  cases  in  the  Qeneral  Hospital 
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returned  as  phthisis  pulmonalis ;  whilst,  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  of  17  with  tubercles,  9  only  were  returned 

at  Fort  Pitt,  in  which  the  inTalida,  as  already  mcntioiied,  are  leoeiTed 
fix>in  all  our  foreign,  as  weU  as  home  stations ;  there  the  pioportioa 
I  hare  found  to  be  as  high  as  61.7  per  cent.,  as  shown  in  the  sab- 
joined  Table,  formed  from  the  oarefnl  pemsal  of  1206  detailed  fttal 
cases,  and  chiefly  from  my  own  notes,  exclusive  of  a  period  of  nbe 
yean,  viz.  from  1826  to  1834. 

RisULis  of  the  Ezaminationof  the  Lungs  in  1205  fiOal  eases,  in  the  Gcneiml 
Hospital,  Fort  PiU. 


l« 

^1 

1 

1 

'a 

! 

1 

i 

i. 

il 

& 

1 

18S1 

8 

,, 

8 

17 

80 

18tt 

IS 

., 

7 

S6 

m 

18tt 

14 

, , 

4 

n 

41 

ISM 

U 

,, 

,, 

a 

6 

88 

60 

isr 

81 

8 

54 

100 

18SS 

84 

,. 

7 

86 

86 

im 

U 

,, 

8 

83 

75 

1880 

18 

17 

, , 

8 

as 

6S 

1881 

85 

,, 

8 

10 

86 

77 

18SS 

83 

,, 

10 

1 

14 

10 

71 

1888 

87 

11 

8 

19 

80 

1884 

86 

'i 

7 

86 

76 

1886 

18 

8 

U 

41 

1886 

84 

., 

,, 

,  , 

ii 

88 

68 

1887 

88 

u 

15 

,, 

4 

84 

168 

1888 

18 

,, 

14 

6 

8 

13 

81 

86 

1888 

86 

6 

IS 

5 

88 

96 

415 

u 

68 

in 

U 

119 

461 

1806 

84.4  per  MBt 


6L7  per  cent 

The  proportional  number  of  instances  in  which  Dr  Galland  has 
detected  tubercles  in  the  lungs  in  the  bodies  of  natires  of  Bdalta,  ez»> 
mined  in  the  Civil  Hospital,  has  been  very  much  smaller,  in  the  rstio, 
on  the  whole,  of  about  19.6  per  cent. ;  farther,  in  confirmation  jof  the 
conclusion,  that  the  climate  of  that  island  is  comparatively  little 
invourable  to  the  formation  of  these  bodies,— at  least  in  the  instaooe 
of  the  native  inhabitants. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  and  as  valuable  data,  I  shall  give  the 
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imder  the  head  of  this  disease.  The  greater  preva- 
lence of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  in  Malta  amongst  our 
troops  than  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  shown  by  these  re- 
turns, can  hardly  be  considered  otherwise  than  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  conclusion,  that  phthisis  also  is  really 
more  prevalent  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

results  of  his  inquiries  on  this  most  important  subject,  in  the  three 
foUowing  Tables,  for  which  1  am  indebted  to  him. 

Table  I. — In  referenee  to  Age  and  Sex. 
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Table  II. — In  Reference  to  Reaidenoe. 
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Should  the  results  now  brought  forward  accord  with 
further  and  more  extended  oboenrationfl  of  the  like 
kind*  may  they  not  be  adduced  as  strong  eyidence  of 

Note  {oonHnued,) 
Table  III. — In  Referenee  to  the  Obvious  Difieases. 
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the  rapid  fonnation  of  tubercles  in  one  situation,  and 
of  their  probable  dispersion  in  another ;  and  also,  that 
in  some  seasons  their  production  and  development  is 
greater  and  quicker  than  in  others  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  and  very  improbable,  that 
the  difference  of  age  of  the  troops  in  the  two  stations, 
should  be  mainly  concerned  in  so  great  a  difference 
of  the  tubercular  diathesis  as  that  exhibited ;  espe- 
cially as  I  believe  it  may  be  fairly  taken  for  granted 
that  the  average  age  of  the  troops  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  was  at  least  below  thirty.  It  is  also  very 
improbable  that  the  tubercles  which  were  discovered 
in  Malta,  pre-existed  in  every  instance  in  the  indivi- 
duals before  they  left  their  native  country.  As  it 
i^pears  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  researches  of  MM. 
Lombard,  and  Papavoine,  that  tubercles  are  extremely 
uncommon  in  the  lungs  of  children  who  die  within 
the  first  year  from  their  birth,  and  are  very  common 
in  those  cut  off  after  reaching  their  third  year,  it  fol- 
lows that  no  long  period  of  time,  at  least  in  early 
life,  is  requisite  for  their  development;  and  many 
considerations  lead  to  the  same  conclusion,  in  relation 
to  a  more  advanced  period,  and  especially  the  fact  of 
a  large  number  of  soldiers  falling  victims  to  the  dis- 
ease before  their  twentieth  year,  who,  we  know,  only 
a  few  months  before,  had  been  carefully  examined 
by  medical  officers,  and  pronounced  to  be  in  good 
health  and  fit  for  military  service.* 

*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  though  such  recruits  as  those 
alluded  to  were  apparently  healthy  on  enlistment,  yet  tubercles  ez- 
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It  is  a  question  of  high  interest^  how  are  our  troops 
in  Malta  so  subject  to  tubercles  and  tubercular 
phthisis  ?  This  is  matter  for  speculation.  The  na- 
tives, it  would  appear,  are  comparatively,  in  a  great 
measure,  exempt ;  and  the  English  residents  are,  I 
believe,  equally  so.  During  the  whole  time  I  was 
in  the  island,  I  recollect  only  a  single  individual  a 
victim  to  phthisis ;  and  his  habits  of  life  were  care- 
less and  unfavourable  to  health.  This  marked  dif- 
ference is  somewhat  analogous  to  what  is  witnessed 
at  home  in  the  Foot-Guards,  compared  with  the 
Household  Cavalry,  the  station  of  both  of  which  is 
commonly  London.  It  may  be  asked,  are  the  cir- 
cumstances and  habits  of  life  of  the  troops  in  Malta 
at  all  similar  to  those  of  the  Foot-Guards  in  London? 
I  am  of  opinion  that  they  are.  In  Malta,  the  troops 
are  collected  in  Valetta  and  its  suburbs,  and,  except- 
ing a  small  party  detached  to  Gozo,  they  never  quit 
the  city, — the  regiments  merely  exchange  barracks 
yearly.  The  opportunities  and  facilities  for  dissipa- 
tion in  Valetta  are  probably  as  great  as  in  our  own 
metropolis.  Wine  and  spirits  are  extremely  cheap, 
— tempting  to  excess ;  and  the  large  number  of  looee 
women,  belonging  to  a  proportionally  excessive  popu- 
lation, needy  in  the  extreme  and  abject,  lead  to 
excesses  of  another  kind,  and  consequent  disease. 
That  dissipation,  by  injuring  the  general  health  and 

istcd  in  their  lungs ;  and  in  very  many  casc*8  such,  it  is  likely,  really 
happened :  the  proportional  extent  reiuaius  to  be  abcertaiued,  and 
on  that  the  argument  must  rest. 
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debilitating  the  constitution,  conduces  to  tubercular 
disease,  can  hardly  be  doubted ;  at  the  same  time, 
the  degree  of  its  influence  is  not  easily  appreciated. 
In  another  respect,  the  condition  of  the  troops  in 
Malta  and  the  Foot-Guards  in  London  is  very  similar, 
— that  of  severe  sentinel  duty,  and  much  exposure 
on  this  duty  to  the  night  air, — ^to  the  wind  and  to 
currents  of  air,— and,  at  the  same  time,  to  vicissitudes 
of  temperature  much  greater  than  might  be  expected, 
considering  the  character  of  the  climate, — ^the  guard- 
rooms, during  the  summer  and  autumnal  months, 
being  commonly  oppressively  hot,  inducing  perspira- 
tion, which  is  suddenly  suppressed  in  passing  into  the 
open  air. 

Nowhere,  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  Sirocco 
wind  more  powerfully  felt  than  in  Malta.  During 
the  summer  and  autumn,  when  its  temperature  ex- 
ceeds 80^  it  is  decidedly  relaxing  and  weakening :  and 
so  fiur  it  may  conduce,  with  other  causes,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  tubercles  in  constitutions  such  as  ours.* 

*  Dr  Hennen,  in  his  Medical  Topography  of  the  Mediterranean,  has 
some  flpeciilationB  on  the  climate  of  Malta  in  connexion  with  phthiaia, 
which,  on  account  of  hia  authority,  may  he  deeerving  of  rnddental 
notice.  He  considera  the  air  of  Malta  **  exsiccated  in  the  highest  de- 
gree from  the  general  aridity  of  the  soil,"  accompanied  with  great 
rareftction  from  deficiency  of  moisture.  This  is  unsound  doctrine, 
theoretically  viewed ;  and  the  statement  ia  not  in  accordance  with 
fiwta.  With  the  Sirocco  wind,  at  aU  seasons,  even  in  the  hottest,  and 
when  the  surface  \b  most  parched,  the  atmosphere  is  moist ;  and  then, 
as  Regards  comparative  rareness,  it  is  most  rare ;  the  particles  of  the 
gaseous  constituents  heing  fitrthest  asunder,  owing  to  the  large  quan- 
tity of  aqueous  vapour  inteiposed. 
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I  entered  on  this  subject  with  the  remark,  that  it 
is  matter  for  speculation.  With  what  I  have  advanced 
I  am  but  little  satisfied ;  and,  I  fear,  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  indulge  Airther  in  coi\|ecture;  what 
is  obscure  is  not  likely  to  be  elucidated,  excepting 
by  a  very  extensive  collection  of  &cts,  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  carefully  made  (so  that  we  may  be  sure 
they  are  not  improperly  so  called),  and  then  rigor- 
ously examined. 

Now  that  facility  of  communication  with  Malta  is 
greatly  increased  in  consequence  of  steam  naviga- 
tion, we  are  becoming  more  and  more  interested  in 
the  nature  of  its  climate  in  relation  to  invalids. 
There  is  no  question  respecting  its  summer  climate  ;* 
even  were  it  wholesome,  its  great  heat  would  render 
it  disagreeable.  Of  its  spring  and  winter  climate,  I 
think  favourably,  especially  for  those  who  are  in  deli- 
cate health,  who  are  likely  to  be  benefited  by  a  mild 
atmosphere,  and  are  in  easy  circuntstances,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  command  good  accommodations,  and 
to  use  horse  or  carriage-exercise,  as  may  be  thought 
most  advisable.  During  the  last  few  years,  and  espe- 
cially  since  the  visit  of  the  Queen-Dowager,  the  influx 
of  strangers  has  been  great ;  and  this  has  given  rise 

'  *  The  high  tempexature  of  Malta,  in  the  hot  months  of  summer, 
extended  experience  has  shown  to  aggfavate  gieatly  the  symptoms, 
and  to  accelerate  the  progress,  of  consumption*  In  a  preceding  note, 
p.  did,  the  proportion  of  deaths  £tom  this  disease,  in  615  fatal  cum, 
has  been  given,  the  result  of  Dr  GaUand's  inquiries,  amonniioig  to 
seventy^seven.  Of  this  number,  neariy  two-thirds  were  carried  off 
during  the  warmer  months,  confirming  strongly  the  injurious  eflecti 
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to  the  improvement  of  the  iiotels  and  lodging-housea, 
and  their  increase,  insuring  comfort  to  the  invalid 
immediately  on  his  arrival.  The  best  time  to  pro- 
ceed there,  is  in  the  latter  end  of  October  or  begin* 
ning  of  November :  it  is  good  for  the  voyage ;  the 
climate  of  the  Mediterranean  then  is  generally  deli- 
cious. The  chief  objections  to  Malta,  as  a  winter- 
residence,  ar&— the  strong  winds  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject, and  the  common  description  of  dwelling-houses, 
better  fitted  for  its  summer  than  for  its  winter  cli- 
mate ;  but  these  are  comparatively  of  little  importance 
to  that  class  to  whom  alone  I  consider  it  suitable ; 
who,  as  before  observed,  have  the  means  of  engaging 
warm  comfortable  apartments,  and  of  using  carriages. 
Many  invalids,  happily  so  situated,  I  have  known 
benefited  by  passing  the  winter  there. 

Whether  the  climate  of  Malta  is  fit  for  those  who 


of  beat  in  the  adranced  stage  of  this  malady.    In  each  month,  the 


18,  the  sahjects  of  his  examination. 

were  as  follows, 
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are  decidedly  labouring^  under  pulmonary  consump* 
tion,  is  a  distinct  question,  and  not  easily  answered. 
When  the  disease  is  decidedy  it  is  advanced^  and  is 
incurable.     On  this  point  the  best  judges  are  agreed ; 
and  the  removal  then  of  a  patient  from  home,  espe- 
cially  to  a  distant  country,  is  of  very  doubtful  pro- 
priety, and  can  hardly  be  recommended,  merely  with 
a  view  of  affording  temporary  relief  and  palliating 
symptoms — all  that  appears  to  be  practicable  in  that 
stage,  and  which  may  commonly  be  effected  with  less 
risk  by  the  use  of  medicine  and  the  regulation  of 
diet  and  of  temperature.     If  the  disease  be  not  iul-- 
vancedy  its  nature  is  almost  always  doubtful;  it  may 
not  be  tubercular  phthisis,  but  chronic  bronchitis,  or 
some  obscure  affection  of  the  lungs,  coming  under 
the  vague  designation  of  asthma.     If  either  of  these, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  winter  climate  of  Malta 
may  be  very  serviceable   to   the  invalid.      But   if 
tubercles  do  exist,  and  are  even  in  their  early  stage, 
I  am  not  warranted  to  say  that  the  same  might  be 
expected.     What  description  of  climate  is  best  for 
those  who  have  tubercles  in  this  stage,  with  a  view 
to  their  removal  (if  that  be  possible),  is  a  very  import- 
ant problem,  which,  I  fear,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
yet   unsolved.     Whatever  conduces  to  the  general 
health  and  to  vigour  of  constitution,  seems  to  be  the 
best  check  to  the  tubercular  diathesis.     This  seems 
to  be  proved  by  the  comparative  exemption  from 
phthisis  of  those  who  follow  occupations  which  are 
carried  on  entirely  or  principally  in  the  open  air. 
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requiring  a  good  deal  of  muscular  exertion,  and  who 
are  not  confined  to  one  spot, — ^as  fishermen,  water- 
men,* and  butchers.     The  analogy  of  what  is  wit- 
nessed in  animals,  in  sheep,  and  rabbits,  is  very  strong 
on  this  point.     When  we  consider  the  invigorating 
effect  of  a  very  cold  dry  atmosphere, — ^the  excellent 
health  enjoyed  by  the  arctic  voyagers  and  travellers 
when  breathing  air  many  degrees  below  zero, — and 
the  robust  health  and  fine  forms  commonly  witnessed 
in  the  peasantry  of  the  higher  Alps, — it  seems  pro- 
bable that  a  very  cold  and  dry  atmosphere  is  most 
likely  to  have  the  effect  desired,  and  that  more  good 
may  be  expected  from  wintering  in  Canada  than  in 
Malta  or  Madeira,  and  that  the  Grand  St  Bernard  is 
better  fitted,  as  a  summer  station,  for  the  consump- 
tive patient  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  disease,  than 
Albano  or  the  baths  of  Lucca.     And  certain  physio- 
logical and  pathological  considerations  are  rather  in 
favour  of  this  view :  the  more  an  organ  is  exercised, 
commonly — ^provided  the  exertion  made  is  not  ex- 
cessive— the  stronger  and  more  vigorous  that  organ  is 
rendered.     The  most  common  situation  of  tubercles  is 
in  accordance  with  this;  it  is  towards  the  summit  of  the 
lungs,  where  the  motion  to  which  the  lungs  are  sub- 
jected is  trifling  indeed,  in  comparison  with  their  in- 

*  I  hare  been  informed  that  the  Thames  water-men  are  a  very 
healthy  class  of  men,  and  particularly  little  liable  to  polmonaiy  com- 
plaints, notwithstanding  the  atmospheric  vicissitudes  to  which  they 
are  exposed ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  they  seldom  wear  flannel. 
Requiring  for  their  calling  great  good  health  and  strength,  they  are 
careful  of  themselves,  marry  early,  are  sober,  and  lire  well. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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ferior  margin  contiguous  to  the  diaphragm,  wheie 
the  extent  of  movement  is  obviously  great.*  These 
remarks,  however,  are  entirely  conjectural,  and  deserv- 
ing of  no  attention,  excepting  in  connexion  mth 
inquiry,  by  which  alone,  conducted  in  a  philosophical 
spirit,  this  and  many  other  problems  connected  witti 
thi9  fatal,  most  important,  and  mysterious  malady, 
can  be  resolved.f 

*  Vide  Sir  James  Clark's  valuable  work  on  Pulmonaiy  Consump- 
tion, p.  300,  where  this  point  is  noticed  after  Dr  Carswell,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  important  subject  of  strengthening  by  exercising  the 
lungs* 

t  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  learnt,  on  good  authority,  that 
pulmonary  consumption  and  diseases  of  the  lungs  generally,  are  of 
uncommon  occurrence  in  the  elevated  country  of  Armenia,  partiea- 
larly  in  the  town  of  Erzeroum,  standing  nearly  6000  feet  above  the 
sea,  where  the  winter  is  almost  as  long  and  as  severe  as  within  the 
arctic  regions, — ^the  thermometer  not  unfrequently  falling  many 
degrees  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  scale ;  and  where  the  snmma^heat 
is  comparatively  high,  often  ascending  to  80°,  combmed  with  modi 
dryness  of  atmosphere. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  QUARANTINE. 

Supposed  Importance  and  Object  of  Quarantine.  Notice  of  the  efieots 
of  the  Measures  which  have  been  considered  necessary  for  its 
Inforcement.  Reflections  on  the  existing  System.  Farther  in- 
quiries necessary  to  decide  on  many  important  Points.  Founda- 
tions of  existing  System  of  doubtful  Soundness.  Question  of  the 
Contagion  of  Plague.  Considerations  for  and  agaiast  the  Doc- 
trine. Recent  Facts  seemingly  Demonstrative  of  Contagion. 
Remarks  on  the  time  the  Disease  may  be  latent.  On  the  ques- 
tionable Propriety  of  the  Classification  of  Substances  into  suscep- 
tible and  non-susceptible.  Reasons  for  considering  all  Substances 
susceptible,  excepting  those  which  have  the  Power  of  destroying 
Contagion.  Other  objections  to  the  present  System  of  Quaran- 
tine. Desiderata  in  Relation  to  fiurther  Inquiry.  Prospects  of 
a  successful  Termination,  and  of  a  Revision  of  the  Quarantine 
Laws.  Facts  in  favour  of  both.  Advantages  likely  to  result 
from  the  adoption  of  a  milder  and  more  effioient  System. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  of  Quarantine  in  its 
various  influences,  as  affecting  national  prosperity, 
the  general  welfare,  and  the  interests  of  individualsy 
can  hardly  be  duly  appreciated,  excepting  by  those 
who  have  witnessed  and  felt  them  in  the  Medi- 
terraDeiui,-~in  the  ports  of  which  the  quarantine 
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system  was  first  introduced,  and  to  which,  with  a 
small  part  of  eastern  Europe,  it  has,  till  very  lately, 
been  almost  entirely  confined. 

The  great  object  of  quarantine  has  always  osten- 
sibly been  to  afford  protection  from  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases,  but  more  especially  the  former, 
and  particularly  the  plague,  by  preventing  its  impor- 
tation, on  the  supposition  that  it  is  purely  contagious, 
that  it  now  never  arises  de  novOy  but  is  propagated, 
in  uninterrupted  succession,  from  one  person  to  an- 
other; occasionally  with  great  facility  and  rapidity, 
appearing  in  its  devastating  epidemic  form  terrifying 
nations  ;  occasionally,  and  it  is  supposed  not  uncom- 
monly, in  a  very  different  manner, — as  a  sporadic 
disease,  exciting  no  attention,  and  known  only  to 
medical  men. 

To  effect  this  object  various  regulations  have  been 
enacted.  Sanatary  codes  have  been  framed,  founded 
on  the  above  mentioned  conclusion  of  propagation 
by  contact ;  and,  on  the  other  conclusions,  l^^  That 
certain  articles  are  capable  of  receiving,  and  retain- 
ing, and  conveying,  the  contagious  matter,  and  that 
certain  other  articles  are  destitute  of  the  power — 
forming  the  two  classes  of  substances,  the  susceptible 
and  the  non-susceptible ;  and,  2dlffy  That  the  conta- 
gion can  lie  hid  or  dormant,  in  the  living  system,  only 
a  certain  time. 

In  carrying  the  system  into  effect,  the  necessity 
of  it,  for  the  preservation  of  life,  having  been  consi- 
dered  absolutely  necessary,  the   greatest  rigour  of 
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forms  has  commonly  been  observed ;  no  regard  has 
been  shown  to  personal  liberty ;  no  regard  has  been 
shown  to  property;  no  regard  to  the  interests  of 
commerce,  or  of  international  intercourse. 

When  a  country  is  proclaimed  in  quarantine,  per- 
sons arriving  from  that  country  are  taken  into  a 
lazaretto,  are  strictly  guarded,  and  are  subject  to  the 
punishment  of  death,  if  they  leave  their  place  of 
confinement  before  the  expiration  of  the  specified 
period.  The  ships  are  received  into  a  quarantine 
harbour,  or  are  surrounded  by  guard-boats;  their  car- 
goes are  landed,  and  the  articles  variously  treated; 
the  susceptible  articles  are  unpacked,  and  either  ex- 
posed for  a  certain  time  to  the  air,  or  are  subjected 
to  fumigation. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  quarantine  sys- 
tem, which,  with  various  modifications  on  the  part 
of  different  governments,  has  been  in  activity  in  the 
Mediterranean,  exclusive  of  the  countries  under  Mo- 
hammedan rule,  now  upwards  of  four  centuries.* 

Reflecting  on  the  vast  interests  involved,  especially 
in  the  commercial  relations  of  nations,  it  were  na- 
tural to  infer  that  the  subject,  in  its  different  branches, 
has  been  most  deliberately  considered,  most  carefully 
investigated  by  unbiassed  and  competent  men, — that 
nothing  has  been  taken  for  granted, — that  facts  have 
been  diligently  collected, — evidence  rigorously  exa- 
mined,— and  that  the  preceding  conclusions,  which 

*  In  1423,  a  lazaretto,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  plague,  was 
eBtabliflhed  in  Venice. — Daru  ii.,  318. 
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constitute  in  principle  the  fonndationB  of  the  quaian* 
tine  system,  have  heen  proved  to  be  true  in  a  demon* 
strative  manner,  or  as  nearly  so  as  the  nature  of  the 
subject  permits ;  and,  consequently,  that  no  s^ous 
objection  can  be  made  to  the  systems^^-that  men's 
minds  are  at  rest  respecting  it^  and  that  all  are  re- 
conciled to  it,  to  its  rigours,  and  to  the  annoyances 
and  losses  involved,  from  a  firm  conviction  of  its 
necessity. 

This  is  what  might  be  expected;  but  how  dif- 
ferent is  the  reality.  I  believe  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  quite  the  reverse  of  all  that  has  been  sup- 
posed has  taken  place;  that  fear  and  panic  have 
legislated,  and  not  reason  and  judgment^  and,  conse- 
quently, that  there  has  been  no  deliberate  inquiry,--^ 
no  examination  of  evidence, — ^no  determination  of 
facts, — and  no  establishment  of  principles  from  iMts 
on  the  scientific  inductive  plan ;  and,  therefore,  as  a 
jfurther  inevitable  consequence,  no  confidence  has 
been  felt  in  the  measures  of  quarantine  amongst  re- 
flecting persons,  and  no  6atisfkction,-^they  have  en- 
gendered doubts,  and  suspicions,  and  fears,-^*4iiey 
have  been  viewed  by  many  as  irrational^  arbitnuy, 
and  tyrannical. 

To  show  that  this  is  not  an  overcha^ed  picture^  I 
shall  give  an  extract  from  a  pamphlet  which  has  re* 
cently  appeared,  the  substance  of  which  was  submitted 
to  the  British  Association  of  Science,  assembled  at 
Newcastle  in  August  1838,  and  which  we  owe  to 
the  pen  of  an  individual  high  in  the  confidence  of 
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the  late  ministry)  and  who  made  his  observations 
when  employed  by  her  Majesty's  government  in  in- 
stituting inquiries  relative  to  the  commerce  of  the 
East. 

Dr  Bowring  prefaces  his  remarks  by  observing, 
*^  The  question  is  of  consummate  importance.  The 
theory  upon  which  quarantine  regulations  are  founded 
is,  in  its  consequences,  of  such  enormous  cost,  is 
creative  of  such  innumerable  vexations,  impediments, 
and  miseries,  that  their  infliction  can  only  be  justified 
or  tolerated  by  a  strong  necessity,-— a  necessity  found- 
ed on  accurate  observation,  and  sustained  by  un- 
doubted and  incontrovertible  facts." 

He  proceeds,—"  When  honoured  by  a  mission 
from  her  Majesty's  government  to  inquire  into  the 
present  state  and  probable  future  development  of 
our  commercial  relations  in  the  East,  my  attention 
was  naturally  and  necessarily  called  to  those  regula- 
tions which  impede  the  free  transit  of  merchants  and 
merchandise,  which  levy  enormous  contributions  upon 
commerce,  which  subject  travellers  to  visitations  and 
arrests,  the  most  capricious  and  the  most  despotic, 
and  which  have  created,  in  almost  every  state,  tri- 
bunals holding  unchecked  and  irresponsible  authority 
over  persons  and  property,  exercising  that  authority 
in  arbitrary  waywardness,  and  allowing  the  sufferer  no 
appeal  against  injury,  no  redress  for  wrong." 

He  adds, — "  The  pecuniary  cost  may  be  estimated 
by  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  in  delays,  demurrage, 
loss   of  interest,  deterioration   of  merchandise,   in- 
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creased  expenses,  fluctuations  of  markets,  and  other 
calculable  elements;*  but  the  sacrifice  of  happiness, 
the  weariness,  the  wasted  time,  the  annoyance,  the 
sufferings  inflicted  by  quarantine  legislation, — ^these 
admit  of  no  calculation — ^thej  exceed  all  measure. 
Nothing  but  their  being  a  security  against  danger  the 
most  alarming — ^nothing  but  their  being  undoubted 
protections  for  the  public  health,  could  warrant  their 
infliction ;  and  the  result  of  my  experience  is  not  only 
that  they  are  useless  for  the  ends  they  profess  to 
accomplish,  but  that  they  are  absolutely  pernicious ; 
that  they  increase  the  evils  against  which  they  are 
designed  to  guard,  and  add  to  the  miseries  which  it 
is  their  avowed  object  to  modify  or  remove."! 

Considering  how  the  system  of  quarantine  has 
grown  up,  how  long  it  has  been  endured,  how  deeply 
rooted  it  is  in  the  fears  and  ignorance  of  the  popu- 
lace, and  how  little  the  attention  of  governments  has 
been  paid  to  it,  with  a  view  to  abide  by  the  results  of 
honest  inquiry,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  any  great 
change  can  suddenly  be  made,  or  that  any  material 
reform  can  soon  be  expected  Public  attention  must 
be  directed  to  the  subject ;  public  interest  must  be 

*  In  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  deliTered  on  the  15th  of 
March  last,  moving  for  farther  inquiry,  so  much  wanted  on  the  sab- 
ject  of  quarantine,  Dr  Bowring  states  that  he  believes  that  the  losses 
from  quarantine  in  the  Mediterranean  alone,  are  not  less  than  two  or 
three  millions  sterling  a-year. — Hansard's  Pari  Debates. 

t  '*  ObaerYations  on  the  Oriental  Plague,  and  on  Quarantine  as  a 
means  of  arresting  its  progress,  addressed  to  the  British  Association  of 
Science,  assembled  at  Newcastle,  in  August  1838."  By  John  Bowring. 
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excited;  the  subject  must  be  discussed  and  agitated ; 
and,  probably,  in  process  of  time,  an  impression  will 
be  made,  truth  will  prevail,  and  the  system  will  be 
either  entirely  abolished ;  or,  if  at  all  necessary,  will 
be  so  modified  by  the  wisdom  of  sound  experience,  as 
to  be  rendered  as  efficacious  as  possible,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  little  vexatious  to  individuals,  and  as 
little  injurious  as  possible  to  the  ordinary  interests  of 
society.  With  this  feeling,  I  enter  upon  the  topic, 
as  a  duty,  to  endeavour  to  contribute  the  little  I  may 
have  in  my  power  towards  the  attainment  of  the  end 
proposed.  Like  Dr  Bo  wring,  I  can  speak  from  what 
I  have  myself  witnessed  of  the  evils  of  the  present 
system ;  and,  like  him,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  system,  in  a  sanatory  point  of  view,  is 
entirely  a  failure.  This  opinion  has  not  been  hastily 
formed.  I  have  come  to  it  after  a  ten  years'  resi- 
dence in  the  Mediterranean,  after  many  voyages 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  to  the  adjoining  coun- 
tries, and  after  having  been  four  different  times  in 
quarantine,  and  constantly  in  the  habit  of  considering 
quarantine  questions.  I  have  alluded  to  the  ftinda^- 
mental  parts  of  the  existing  system.  It  is  these,  in 
the  first  instance,  which  require  to  be  carefully  tested 
and  probed ;  and  on  these  I  shall  now  proceed,  and 
offer  some  remarks. 

The  first  great  question  is.  Is  the  oriental  plague 
truly  a  contagious  disease,  incapable  of  arising  de 
novo,  capable  of  spreading  only  from  individual  to 
individual,  by  contact  either  directly  of  person,  or 
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through   the  medium   of  articles   that   have   been 
touched  bj  the  diseased  ? 

This  fundamental  question,  I  appreh^id,  cannot 
now  be  answered  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  can 
be  determined  only  by  future,  very  careful,  and  ex- 
tended inquiry.  The  prevailing  opinion,  it  is  well 
known,  is  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  the  doctrine 
taught  in  the  medical  schools ;  it  is  the  received  doc- 
trine, sanctioned  by  governments,  and  maintained  by 
law,  by  the  severest  penalties.  When  I  left  this  coun- 
try for  the  Mediterranean,  in  1824,  I  held  the  contar 
gion  of  plague  to  be  as  clearly  proved  as  that  of  small- 
pox. For  a  long  time  my  belief  remained  firm ;  now 
I  am  undecided.  This  state  of  doubt  has  been  pro- 
duced by  some  strong  evidence,  recently  published,  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  especially  that 
contained  in  Dr  Bowring's  pamphlet — ^the  substance  of 
the  experience  of  Dr  Laidlaw,  in  Egypt,  who,  from  a 
decided  contagionist  has  become  an  anti-contagionist, 
in  consequence  of  what  he  himself  witnessed,  in 
observing  the  course  of  the  disease.  Certain  hcts 
which  came  to  my  own  knowledge  had  the  same  ten- 
dency to  raise  doubt  in  my  mind.  I  shall  mention 
two  in  particular.  My  first  voyage  to  Malta  was 
made  in  the  brig  Aurora,  trading  with  Alexandria, 
the  master  of  which,  Mr  Jackson,  a  very  intelligent 
man,  and  in  whose  statement  I  place  perfect  reliance, 
assured  me  that,  on  the  preceding  voyage,  on  his 
return,  a  few  days  after  leaving  Alexandria,  where 
the  plague  then  prevailed,  two   of  his  crew  were 
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found  labouring,  under  the  disease,  in  a  well-marked 
fonn.  Without  delay  he  made  for  port ;  but,  before 
he  reached  Alexandria,  one  of  the  men  died.  The 
body  was  buried  at  sea;  all  of  the  small  crew  assisted 
on  the  occasion,  and  gave  their  aid  in  lifting  the 
corpse,  as  they  did  also  after  arrival  in  harbour,  in 
carrying  the  other  from  his  berth  to  the  boat  which 
conveyed  him  to  the  lazaretto,  where  he  ultinaately 
recovered.  But  the  master  did  not  stop  for  him;  he 
forthwith  proceeded  on  his  voyage,  but  in  fear  that 
the  disease  would  re-appear,  and  that  he  himself 
might  be  its  next  victim,  every  man  on  board  having 
come  in  contact  with  the  sick,  but  no  one  so  much  as 
himself,  having  dressed  their  buboes  and  been  their 
chief  attendant.  His  fears,  however,  were  not 
realized ;  they  all  remained  perfectly  healthy. 

Whilst  the  Russian  fleet  was  in  the  Mediterranean, 
in  1828  or  1829,  a  Russian  frigate  arrived  at  Malta 
from  Greece.  During  the  voyage,  a  disease  broke 
out  amongst  the  crew,  which,  by  the  surgeon  of  the 
ship,  was  considered  as  fever;  some  of  the  cases 
proved  fatal.  At  Malta,  the  circumstances  appearing 
suspioi(»is,  minute  inquiry  was  made  into  the  charac- 
ter of  the  disease;  the  result  of  which  was,  the 
opinion,  that  the  surgeon  was  mistaken,  and  that  the 
disease  was  plague.  The  ship  and  crew  were  treated 
accordingly  ;  the  latter  were  landed  and  secluded  in 
the  lazaretto ;  the  former  was  thoroughly  ftimigated. 
As  no  precautions  had  been  taken  to  prevent  commu- 
nication with  the  sick  during  the  voyage — as  very 
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many  had  come  in  contact  with  them — it  was  pre^ 
sumed  that  the  disease  would  spread  amongst  the 
crew  after  landing ;  but  not  a  single  fresh  case  occur- 
red ;  hence  giving  rise  either  to  the  inference,  that 
those  experienced  in  the  symptoms  of  plagae  may 
mistake  another  disease  for  it ;  or  to  the  conclusion, 
if  no  mistake  was  made,  that  the  disease  was  not 
contagious,  or  only  in  a  very  slight  degree.     Other 
circumstances  may  be  mentioned  which  tend  to  raise 
doubt  relative  to  the  contagion  of  plague — and  tM^o 
especially ;  first,  the  difficulty  there  always  is  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  a  contagious  epidemic  or  ende- 
mic disease,  and  an  endemic  or  epidemic  disease,  the 
cause  of  which  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  or  in  some 
circumstance  to  which  the  population  generally  is 
exposed  ;  and,  secondly,  the  course  which  the  plague 
has  commonly  been  observed  to  run  when  it  has 
broken  out  amidst  a  dense  population.     Dr  Russel, 
one  of  the  ablest  writers  on  this  disease,  describes  it, 
at  its  outbreak,  as  very  fatal,  and  spreading  slowly ; 
towards  its  height,  as  spreading  rapidly,  and  fiital  in 
a  somewhat  less  degree ;  and  towards  its  decline,  as 
spreading  very  slowly,  and  being  very  little  fatal.    He 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  and  supposed  that 
its  contagion  varied  at  different  times,  and  that  its 
virulency  was  marked  by  the  rapidity  of  the  extension 
of  the  disease,  and  vice  versa,  its  mildness,  and  ul- 
timately its  effeteness,  by  the  slow  spreading  of  the 
disease,  terminating  in  its  cessation.     The  anti-con-  ^ 
tagionists  may  say  that  this  described  course  is  rather 
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that  of  an  endemic  disease,  destitute  of  contagion, 
than  of  a  purely  contagious  malady.  That  there 
should  be  much  similarity  often  between  an  epidemic 
or  endemic  disease,  with  and  without  contagion, 
seems  to  be  almost  a  matter  of  necessity.  Ingenuity 
can  easily  reconcile  difficulties.  Every  disease  that 
has  ever  been  very  prevalent  has,  in  some  place,  or  at 
some  time  or  other,  been  considered  contagious.  Dy- 
sentery, pulmonary  consumption,  common  catarrh, 
may  be  specially  mentioned  as  having  been  so  con- 
sidered. Cholera  morbus  affords  a  memorable  ex- 
ample of  the  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the 
two  kinds  of  disease ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
contagious  ;  whilst  another  section  of  the  profession 
are  satisfied  that  it  is  entirely  free  from  contagion. 
These  remarks  are  offered  to  show  that  doubt  may 
be  reasonable  even  respecting  the  contagion  of  plague ; 
1st,  Whether  it  exists  at  all  ?*  2dlt/,  If  proved  to  have 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  some  facts,  well  authenticated, 
which  came  to  my  knowledge  whilst  in  Constantinople,  have  satisfied 
me  of  the  reality  of  the  contagion  of  this  disease.  I  shall  briefly  relate 
them;  for  as  they  carried  conviction  to  my  mind,  previously  in  doubt 
on  the  question,  they  may,  perhaps,  have  a  like  effect  on  the  minds  of 
others— of  such  as  have  not  yet  come  to  a  positive  conclusion  on  the 
object. 

On  the  Sth  of  last  June,  a  merchant  vessel,  belonging  to  Yazidjy 
Oglou  Mehemet,  arrived  at  Constantinople  irom  Alexandria  with  seve- 
ral cases  of  plague  on  board  amongst  the  passengers  and  crew.  At  this 
time,  and  for  three  years  previously,  the  capital  and  its  neighbourhood 
*  had  been  free  from  plague ;  indeed,  it  was  in  this  month  that  free 
communication  was,  for  the  first  time,  permitted  between  Turkey  and 
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existence,  as  to  its  character,  and  its  qualities  ?  Ou 
SO  important  a  subject  nothing  ought  to  be  taken 

Aofltria,  by  way  of  the  Danube.  Amongst  the  persons  employed  to 
carry  into  effect  the  sanatory  measures  considered  necessary  on  this 
occaiioii,  two  require  to  be  specially  mentioned,  rif.,  one  Abdullah,  a 
young  man  of  nineteen,  who  from  infimcy  had  reaided  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  for  the  last  two  years  had  been  employed  as  a  goardiano ; 
the  other,  Mehemet  Hussein,  a  porter  by  trade,  and  who  also  from 
childhood  (he  was  thirty-seren  years  of  age)  had  lived  in  Constenti- 
nople.  Abdullah,  on  the  arrival  of  the  infected  vessel,  was  aent  on 
board  of  her  in  perfect  health,  with  the  caution,  not  to  touch  any  of 
the  passengers.  This  caution  he  neglected,  having,  as  he  said,  no  fear 
of  the  disease ;  he  assisted  even  in  landing  at  the  lazaretto  some  of  the 
individuals  labouring  under  it.  On  the  Idth  of  the  same  month  he 
was  taken  ill ;  on  the  15th  he  expired.  The  symptoms  of  plague 
were  decided,  accompanied  with  a  large  bubo  in  the  left  groin,  tie 
was  seen  and  examined,  both  by  the  director- general  of  quarantine, 
M.  Robert;  the  director  of  the  lazaretto,  Cherif  Mehemet  Effendi de 
Ghes ;  and  by  the  health  officer,  Dr  Davout  Oglou.  The  porter  Me- 
hemet Hussein  was  taken  into  the  lazaretto  to  aid  in  removing  the 
effects  of  the  passengers  and  the  merchandise  from  the  infected  vesseL 
On  the  22d  of  June  it  was  reported  that  he  was  labouring  under 
plague.  He  was  then  seen  by  M.  Robert  and  by  Dr  Davout  Ogloa, 
and  was  found  to  have  the  symptoms  of  plague,  with  a  large  bubo  in 
the  groin. 

If  these  two  cases  be  admitted  as  true  cases  of  plague,  and  I  must 
express  myself  satisfied  that  they  were,  there  being  no  occasion  for 
doubt,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge,  after  careful  inquiry,  may  they 
not  be  considered  demonstrative  that  plague  is  contagious  ?  Ms^  it 
not  be  concluded  as  a  thing  certain  that,  if  these  two  men  bad  not 
communicated  with  the  persons  and  efPecta  brought  in  the  infected 
vessel,  they,  in  common  with  the  whole  population  of  the  city  and  its 
suburbs,  amounting,  it  is  estimated,  to  about  800,000  souls,  would 
have  remained  free  from  the  disease  ?  Had  plague  broke  out  about 
the  same  time  in  Constantinople  or  its  environs,  or  shortly  after,  then 
it  might  be  inferred  that  the  individuals  in  question  might  have  had  * 
the  disease  independent  of  such  communication ;  but,  as  the  plague 
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for  granted ;  analogies  should  be  cautiously  used — 
there  should  be  a  constant  watchfulness  that  they 
do  not  lead  astray.  For  if  plague  has  its  pecu- 
liar contagious  virus,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is 
similar  in  any  way  to  any  other  contagious  virus. 
All  its  properties  may  be  perfectly  distinct,  sui  generis, 
and,  in  relation  to  propagation,  as  much  so  as  any 
animal  or  vegetable  species ;  and,  in  relation  to  cir- 
cumstances, not  dissimilar ;  a  certain  range  of  tem- 
perature may  be  requisite  for  its  activity ;  one  degree 
of  atmospheric  humidity  may  promote  it,  another 
may  check  it;  and,  in  consequence,  under  certain 
circumstances,  the  disease  may  have  the  character  of 
being  contagious;  and,  under  others,  of  being  non- 
contagious.* 

did  not  appear  in  a  single  instance  amongst  the  population,  and  after- 
wards onlj  in  a  solitary  case,  an  indmdoal  just  liberated  from  the 
lazaretto,  such  a  conclusion  seems  to  be  quite  inadmissible. 

A  distinguished  member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Health  of  Con- 
stantinople, M.  Pezzoni,  has  done  me  the  honour  ofaddresdng  a  letter 
to  me,  chiefly  on  those  two  cases,  as  proofs  irrefragable  of  the  conta- 
gious nature  of  plague,  the  circumstances  connected  with  them  being 
such  as,  in  his  opinion,  not  to  admit  of  their  being  considered  of  en- 
demic origin — a  conclusion  in  which  I  cannot  but  concur  with  him. 
His  letter  is  accompanied  by  declarations,  signed  by  M.  Robert,  certi- 
fying as  to  the  &cts  of  the  cases  in  question,  and  which,  with  M.  Pez- 
zonfs  letter,  have  been  communicated  to  the  Royal  Medico-Chirur- 
gjcal  Society  of  London,  and  will  probably  appear  in  the  next  volume 
of  their  Transactions,  it  being  his  express  wish  that  all  possible  pub- 
licity should  be  given  to  it.  (  Vide  "  Lancet,"  the  No.  for  April  29.) 
*  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  opinion,  always  vague  on  the  sub- 
.  ject  of  the  origin  of  the  plague  in  different  places,  has  varied  at  dif- 
ferent times.  A  rather  amusing  example  of  this  vagueness  is  afforded 
in  some  answers  to  queries  from  the  Royal  Society,  by  Paul  Rycaut, 
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But,  setting  aside  doubt  relative  to  the  contagious 
nature  of  plague — suppose  it  be  taken  for  granted 
that  a  peculiar  matter  is  generated  in  the  disease,  by 
which  alone  it  is  propagated,  other  great  and  funda- 
mental questions  remain  open  for  discussion;  ht. 
Relative  to  the  time  that  the  disease,  after  infection, 
can  lie  hid  in  the  system ;  2flf^,  Relative  to  the  de- 


Esq.,  iti  1668,  the  British  consul  at  Smyrna,  and  who  had  been  resi- 
dent several  years  in  Constantinople. 

"  Constantinople,"  he  remai-ks,  "  hath  been  always  greatly  afflicted 
with  the  plague,  especially  in  June,  July,  and  August,  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  which  is  the  reason  that  Hippocrates,  bom  in 
the  island  of  Coos,  prescribes  to  the  Grecian  emperors  so  many  rules 
against  the  contagion  in  their  imperial  city.  And  now,  by  reason  of 
that  principle  of  predestination,  the  contagion  increases  amongst  the 
Turks,  together  with  the  heats,  and  no  rules  or  remedies  applied  to 
prevent  it ;  by  which  means  the  pestilence  is  become  so  universal, 
that,  unless  one  dies  of  old  age,  or  a  violent  death,  the  disease,  if  mor- 
tal, without  further  inquiry,  is,  for  the  most  part,  concluded  to  be 
pestilential. 

^'  The  reason  that  Constantinople  is  thus  subject  to  the  plague  is 
attributed  to  divers  causes.  Some  say  that  the  multitude  of  slaves, 
brought  yearly  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  their  hard  diet,  beget  this  cor- 
ruption. Others  say,  that  the  commonalty,  being  for  the  most  part 
nourished  in  the  summer-time  by  cucumbers  and  melons,  drinking 
water  upon  them,  and  using  no  helps  to  correct  the  crudities,  fall  into 
malignant  and  pestilential  fevers.  But  most  phyucians  there  conclude 
that  the  air  of  Constantinople  is  infected  by  the  north-east  winds, 
which  blow  commonly  for  three  months,  beginning  about  the  summer 
solstice,  arising  from  unwholesome  marshes  in  Moscovy  and  Tartaiy, 
and  passing  over  the  Black  Sea,  a  place  known  to  abound  with  fogs 
and  mists,  do  bring  with  them  certain  dispositions  tending  to  corrup- 
tion, which,  working  upon  bodies  prepared  already  by  bad  dkt  (as  is 
said  before),  may  weU  be  judged  to  be  the  causes  of  this  disten^>er.''— 
Birch's  History  qfthe  Royal  Society  o/Londony  vol.  ii.,  p.  287- 
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sciipdon  of  substances  to  which  the  matter  of  conta- 
gion can  adhere,  and  by  contact  with  which  the 
disease  can  be  communicated. 

Relative  to  the  first  question,  so  fundamental  in 
the  system  of  quarantine,  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
are  any  sufficiently  precise  data  for  determining  it. 
It  is  a  question,  in  the  abstract,  involved  in  extreme 
difficulty ;  I  apprehend  the  solution  of  it  is  really 
attended  with  as  much  difficulty  as  the  problem  of 
the  contagious  nature  of  the  disease  itself.  The  long 
periods  hitherto  fixed  on  by  authority  for  probation, 
have  commonly  been  arbitrary,  and,  in  a  sanatory 
point  of  view,  cannot  be  admitted  to  be  deserving  of 
confidence.* 

Concerning  the  second  question,  the  susceptibility 
and  non-susceptibility  of  certain  substances  to  become 
the  medium  for  conveying  contagion,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  expressing  my  belief  that  the  classification 
is  equally  arbitrary  and  erroneous,  and  that  this  part 
of  the  basis  of  the  present  system  of  quarantine 
is  faulty  in  the  extreme,  and  subversive  of  all 
the  rest,  were  that  quite  perfect  and  firee  from  all 
objection. 

Cotton,  wool,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  leather,  are  placed 

*  Eight  days  recently  have  been  considered  as  the  extreme  hitent 
period  of  the  disease ;  the  researches  of  M.  Bulard  have  led  him  to 
this  oonoluaion,  and  all  analogy  (taking  for  guidance  the  laws  of  the 
contagions  which  hare  been  most  carefally  studied)  favour  at  least  the 
idea  that  the  time  between  the  receiving  the  matter  of  the  contagion 
into  the  system,  and  the  production  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  is 
probably  short,  not  exceeding  a  very  few  days. 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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in  the  class  of  susceptible  articles.  Wood,  metal, 
glass,  are  placed  in  the  class  of  non-susceptible  ar- 
ticles. Whilst  you  are  detained  in  quarantine,  you 
may  deliver  money  to  a  person  who  comes  to  see 
you ;  you  may  drink  out  of  the  same  glass ;  you  may 
receive  trays  and  baskets  of  provisions,  and  return 
them,  with  plates  and  glasses,  without  infraction  of 
quarantine  regulations — without  bringing  into  qua- 
rantine the  person  into  whose  hands  these  articles 
have  been  placed.  But  should  any  one  touch  your 
glove  or  hat,  or  any  part  of  your  dress,  or  should  you 
touch  any  part  of  his,  he  is  immediately  subject  to 
quarantine  of  the  same  duration  as  yourself.*  Why 
such  distinctions  have  been  made  it  is  even  difficult 
to  conceive — ^they  are  so  unscientific,  so  contrary  to 
all  the  analogies  of  other  contagious  matters— and  I 
may  add,  without  exaggeration,  so  irrational.  I  have 
referred  to  authors  for  the  grounds  of  the  distinctions 
in  vain ;  I  have  referred  to  living  authorities,  those 
conversant  with  plague  and  the  quarantine  regulations, 
equally  in  vain.  I  have  been  told  by  the  latter, 
vaguely  and  generally,  that  common  experience  has 
proved  that  one  class  of  articles  are  susceptible,  and 

*  I  have  known  an  individual  placed  in  qaarantine  becanae  the 
tassel  of  the  cap  on  his  head  touched  a  line  on  which  some  of  the 
clothes  were  airing  belonging  to  a  friend  whom  he  came  to  visit ;  al- 
though, aware  of  the  danger  of  imprisonment,  he  immediately  cast  off 
his  cq>  with  the  end  of  his  walking-stick.  This  occurred  in  the  laa- 
retto  of  Schupanick,  close  to  Onova  on  the  Danube,  on  the  Aostiitn 
frontier— a  lazaretto  where  idle,  useless  forms  merely  are  observed, 
and  what  is  essential  is  neglected. 
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that  those  of  the  other  class  are  not, — ^precise  facts 
and  data  I  have  in  vain  asked  for. 

To  be  deserving  of  the  designation  of  non-suscep- 
tible, in   the  sense  used,  substances  ought  to  have 
positive  active  qualities  rendering  them  so,  by  which 
the  contagious  matter  is  either  repelled,  or  destroyed, 
or  rendered  inert.     That  the  articles  enumerated  as 
instances,  have  no  such  qualities,  must,  I  apprehend, 
be  admitted  by  all  who  are  competent  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  subject ;  they  are  the  very  substances 
which  are  selected  for  holding  things  the  most  deli- 
cate  and  perishable.     Vaccine  lymph  on  points  of 
wood,  in  glass  tubes,  and  between  plates  of  glass,  has 
been   sent  all  over  the  globe— it  has  occasionally 
retained  its  efficacy,  so  conveyed,  for  several  months, 
and  after  twice  passing  through  the  tropics.  It  would 
be  wonderful  in  the  extreme,  then,  that  substances, 
not  known  to  have  any  action  on  any  other  substance, 
should  have  a  specific  action  on  the  matter  of  plague ; 
the  strongest  evidence  would  be  required  to  prove  it ; 
the  bringing  forward  of  vague  assertion,  in  lieu  of 
proof,  is  little  better  than  an  insult  to  common  sense.* 

*  When  plague  is  prevalent  in  a  place,  money,  though  considered 
a  non-soBceptible  article,  is  passed  through  water  or  vinegar  from  the 
^ds  of  those  in  quarantine,  for  the  sake  of  greater  security.  When 
plague  was  in  the  lazaretto  of  Constantinople  I  witnessed  the  process. 
"Hie  money  was  placed  in  a  wooden  perforated  ladle,  dipt  for  an  in- 
stant in  water,  and  then  delivered  to  the  persons  to  whom  due,  not  in 
quarantine.  On  returning  to  my  lodgings,  as  a  kind  of  test-experi- 
ment, I  touched  two  surfjaces  of  glass,  one  with  an  extremely  minute 
quantity  of  saliva,  the  other  with  the  cerumen  of  the  ear,  and  allowed 
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Relative  to  the  class  of  articles  designated  suscep- 
tible, I  apprehend  they  must  be  admitted  to  be  so, 
in  common  with  all  other  substances,  which,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  are  merely  negatively  inert, — have 
no  active  power  incompatible  with  the  preservation 
of  contagions  matter.     These  articles  are  commonly 
more  or  less  spongy  and  porous,  soft,  compressible, 
and  abounding  in  air  between  their  particles  and 
filaments, — as  cotton,  wool,  &c., — ^whether  in  the 
raw  or  manufactured  state.     Whether  this  condition 
has  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  suspicion — and  sus- 
pected they  have  been  condemned — ^I  know  not ;  bat 
if  so,  the  decision  cannot  be  considered  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  science,  and  with  the  best  ex- 
perience relative  to  the  preservative  powers  of  bodies. 
Who,  with  even  a  smattering  of  chemical  knowledge, 
would  think  of  selecting  an  article  abounding  in  air 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  any  matter  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  change  from  the  action  of  atmospheric 
air,  such  as  contagious  matter  is  supposed  to  be? 

the  former  to  dry.  The  quautity  of  each  was  so  smaU  as  hardly  to  be 
Tiaihle  to  the  naked  eye,  although  very  distinct  under  the  microscope. 
Both  pieces  of  glass  were  immersed  in  water,  and  kept  there  about  a 
quarter  of  a  minute,  twice  as  long  as  the  money  in  the  instance  men- 
tioned. Again  submitted  to  the  microscope,  the  matter  of  the  ssIivB 
was  found  to  be  diminished,  but  only  slightly,  whilst  that  of  the  ceni- 
men  had  undergone  no  sensible  diminution.  In  a  paper,  read  befoie 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  Classification  of  Subetanoes, 
with  a  View  to  the  Prevention  of  Plague,  I  have  given  other  instances 
of  the  inefficacy  of  this  method  of  immersion  for  removing  adbeiiog 
animal  matter,  thereby  rendering  it  probable  that  it  can  be  of  little 
use  as  regards  the  removal  ^or  destruction  of  contagious  matter. 
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The  logical  conclusion,  reasoning  on  the  subject  as  a 
matter  of  science,  is,  that  if  the  substances  pronounced 
to  be  non-susceptible  are  so  in  reality,  those  placed 
in  the  opposite  class  are,  a  fortiori^  non-susceptible, 
on  account  of  the  superadded  air  which  they  contain. 
Compare  cotton-wool,  and  wood,  the  one  declared 
susceptible,  the  other  non-susceptible;  as  they  are 
very  similar,  chemically  considered,  and  both  in  them- 
selves inert,  the  remark  just  made  is  strongly  appli- 
cable to  them. 

Perhaps  the  advocates  of  the  established  system  of 
quarantine  may  set  up  a  defence  of  the  distinction  of 
articles  into  susceptible  and  non-susceptible,  on  the 
result  of  the  accumulated  experience  of  lazarettoes. 
They  may  say,  as  in  the  instance  of  Malta, "  here  is  an 
establishment  which  has  been  under  observation  more 
than  a  century ;  hundreds  of  persons  annually,  arriv- 
ing from  the  Levant,  have  performed  quarantine  in  it ; 
the  non-susceptible  articles,  as  glass,  porcelain,  metals, 
&c.,  have  been  freely  taken  to  and  fro,  veithout  bad 
effect ;  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  the  plague 
having  been  thus  communicated." 

The  conclusion,  I  conceive,  would  not  satisfy  the 
rigid  inquirer.  It  is  probable,  he  would  reply,  "  As 
I  am  convinced  that  the  articles  you  refer  to  are  inert 
in  relation  to  animal  matter,  and,  consequently,  to  the 
matter  of  plague ;  what  you  state  as  a  fact  of  the 
non-transmission  of  the  disease  by  them,  appears  to 
me  proof  that  the  disease  was  not  transmissible 
through  the  medium  of  any  substances,  and  it  raises 
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doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  is  at  all  contagious.''    And 
this,  it  appears  to  me,  is  an  argument  which  may  be 
fturly  used  in  support  of  the  propriety  of  entertain- 
ing doubt  on  the  subject,  or,  at  least,  of  the  disease 
being  easily  propagated  through  the  medium  of  inani- 
mate substances.     But,  OTen  granted  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  advocates  of  the  present  system  alluded 
to,  and  their  reasoning  upon  it  were  conclusive  and  sa- 
tisfitctory,  I  believe  the  same  applicable  to  some  of  the 
articles  which  have  been  esteemed  most  susceptible, 
especially  raw  cotton,  which  is  annually  imported  in 
such  large  quantities  into  Europe  from  the  Levant, 
especially  from  Egypt,  and  often  at  the  period  of  the 
prevalency  of  plague.     Now,  what  is  the  result  of 
experience  in  lazarettoes  relative  to  it  ?   It  is  entirely 
negative ;  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  plague 
having  been  communicated  by  it ;  there  is  no  instance 
of  the  men  employed  in  the  lazarettoes  in  unpacking, 
and  airing,  and  re-packing  the  bales  of  cotton,  having 
contracted  the  disease.     I  have,  as  far  as  my  oppor- 
tunities   permitted,  made  diligent  inquiry  on  this 
point,  and  the  result  has  been  as  I  have  stated ;  and, 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  I  was  assured  by  the 
late  Sir  Frederick  Ponsonby,  who,  as  governor  of 
Malta,  had  ample  means  of  instituting  inquiry  on  the 
subject,  that  the  information  he  had  obtained  was  to 
the  same  effect ;  and,  I  believe,  that  no  lazaretto  in  the 
Mediterranean  was  passed  over  by  him  in  search  of 
evidence  on  a  matter  which  he  justly  considered  as 
of  the  first  importance. 
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Besides  these  objections  to  the  present  established 
system  of  quarantine,  fundamentally  considered,  there 
are  others,  not,  perhaps,  undeserving  of  notice. 

Admitting  the  disease  to  be  contagious,  passing  by 
all  objection  to  the  groundless  distinction  of  articles 
into  susceptible  and  non-susceptible,  can  lazarettoes 
be  considered  secure,  and  capable  of  insulating  con- 
tagion, when,  though  surrounded  by  walls,  they  are 
open  to  the  atmosphere,  and  more  or  less  exposed  to 
the  winds  ?  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  light  sub- 
stances, as  fibres  of  cotton,  bits  of  paper,  or  feathers, 
from  being  blown  from  the  enclosure  of  a  lazaretto 
into  the  adjoining  country  or  town.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  flies  and  musquitoes  from  passing  direct, 
even  from  those  labouring  under  plague,  and,  on  the 
principle  of  contagion,  infecting  the  population.  A 
musquito  can  pump  up  with  its  proboscis  hundreds 
of  the  red  particles  of  blood,  with  their  proportional 
quantity  of  serum  and  lymph,  as  is  indicated  by  its 
coagulation  and  appearance  under  the  microscope; 
and  there  is  reason  to  infer,  that  if  the  contagion  of 
the  plague  is  contained  in  the  blood,  a  single  particle 
may  be  as  efiicient  in  propagating  it  as  an  indefinite 
number.* 

*  In  the  lazaretto  alieady  alluded  to,  near  Orsova,  on  the  Austrian 
frontier,  all  the  windows  on  one  side  of  the  building,  in  which  travel- 
lers aie  received,  open  into  a  garden  of  small  dimensions.  The  win- 
dows are  protected  with  iron  bars  and  an  iron  grating,  well  fitted  for 
a  prison ;  but  when  open,  flies,  musquitoes,  and  other  insects  which 
abound  there  have  free  access,  so  that,  in  less  than  a  minute,  they 
can  pass  from  a  person  in  one  apartment  to  a  person  in  another,  and 
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The  severest  penalties,  the  greatest  vigilance,  have 
not,  in  any  country,  prevented  contraband  trade. 
Malta  has  frequently  been  placed  in  quarantine  with 
Sicily,  notwithstanding  which  it  is  understood  that 
the  contraband  trade  between  the  two  countries  has 
been  continued.  This  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  vitiate 
the  whole  system  of  quarantine,  and  to  render  all  its 
regulations  nugatory.* 


spread  contagion  from  the  diseased  to  the  sound,  supposing  cases  of 
plague  to  be  shut  up  in  the  building  (the  objects  fi>r  which  it  is  de- 
signed), and  the  disease  contagious.  Imagine  a  sanatory  establiah- 
ment,  placed  in  a  hoUow,  subject  to  malaria,  in  which  are  hundreds 
of  winged  inoculators,  defying  iron  bars  and  grating,  constantly  ftying 
from  room  to  room,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  this  laaretto. 

*  The  following  remarks  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  from  his  work  on 
the  Ionian  Islands,  although  not  made  in  relation  to  any  question 
about  quarantine,  are  forcibly  applicable  to  the  subject,  and  rtroi^y 
show  how  inadequate  are  the  means  at  present  ^nployed  to  prevoit 
infraction  of  the  quarantine  laws. 

^^  In  Cefalonia  there  are  about  twelve  ports.  Of  these,  that  of 
Argostoli  was  alone  left  o'pem.  for  general  commove ;  Lixnri  under 
some  slight  restriction ;  and  St  Eufemia  for  the  importation  of  cattle  ; 
all  the  rest  I  found  closed.  A  '  shc^t  port '  is  a  port  where  one  man 
is  paid  by  government  to  dwell,  and  prevent  smuggling  and  clandes- 
tine landings ;  he  receives  about  L.26  a^year.  He  is  genenJly  a 
smuggler,  or  winks  at  smuggling  ^  for  a  consideration.'  But  smuggler 
or  not  smuggler,  he  must  sleep,  and  when  he  sleeps  others  smuggle. 
On  one  single  occasion,  in  CejQsJonia,  a  man  dared  to  give  tiie  govern- 
ment information  on  this  ticklish  subject ;  the  goods  were  seised  in 
eonsequeneef,  cmd  his  throat  was  cut  iniBnirwk  aftar.  I  -nafrer  knew 
of  any  other  instance  of  infonnatioB  given  from  a  dosed  port,  and,  I 
imagine,  the  fote  of  thia  man  wfll^ewe  as  a  hint  to  aU  o£Mou8  guar- 
dians of  shut  ports  for  the  next  ooituzy." 

The  difficulty,  I  may  say  the  impossibility,  of  jprevenCing  smuggling^ 
and,  consequently,  the  infraction  of  the  sanatory  regulations,  most 
be  known  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  Mediterranean  and  Us 
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Have  other  diseases,  decidedly  infectious  and  con- 
tagious, been  excluded  by  means  of  quarantine  ?  If 
they  have,  it  is  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  efficacy  of 
quarantine,  and  vice  versa.  They  have  not  been  ex- 
cluded. In  Malta,  during  the  period  I  was  there,  I 
witnessed  small-pox,  measles,  scarlet-fever,  hooping- 
cough,  amongst  the  people ;  and  excepting  small-pox, 
on  one  occasion,  none  of  them  could  be  traced  to  their 
source :  how  they  were  introduced,  or  whether  they 
arose  de  novOj  could  not  be  ascertained. 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  I  believe  truly,  that  the 
plague   never  appeared  amongst  the    crew  of  any 

shores.  In  an  account  of  Greece  and  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  by  a  Qer- 
man  traveller,  published  about  sixteen  years  ago,  the  author  states, 
that  he  left  his  vessel,  was  landed  on  a  wild  part  of  the  shore  of  Santa 
Maura,  without  a  thought  about  health-offices,  walked  many  miles 
through  the  country,  and  was  received  on  board  again  off  Sappho's 
Leap,  close  to  which  a  boat  was  waiting  for  him.  In  excursiona 
amongst  the  islands,  I  have  frequently  landed  where  inclination  led, 
and,  excepting  on  one  occasion,  without  being  called  to  account.  It 
is  true,  a  guardiano  accompanied  us,  but  that  made  no  difference,  ex- 
cepting as  to  propriety.  Last  summer,  in  Constantinople,  two  Eng- 
lish gentlemen,  whom  I  met  at  table,  described  how  they  had  landed, 
without  receiving  pratique,  slept  in  Pera,  and  how,  the  following 
morning,  they  met  by  appointment  the  master  of  the  vessel  in  which 
they  arrived,  and  with  him  proceeded  in  his  boat  to  the  health-office, 
and  formally  received  pratique.  Dr  Bowring,  in  his  speech  already 
referred  to,  spoke  of  a  communication  he  had  had  £rom  a  well-known 
traveUer  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  who  said, — ^^  There  is  a  per- 
petual violation  of  the  quarantine  on  the  southern  coast  of  Spain. 
Of  the  persons  who  visit  the  Barbary  coast,  great  numbers  never 
think  of  entering  the  Spanish  lazaretto.  Would  I  be  such  a  fool  as 
to  subject  myself  to  imprisonment  for  weeks  because  I  have  been  in 
Africa  for  a  few  days  ?  I  never  did  enter  a  lazaretto — I  never  will." 
By  paying  a  small  fee,  it  is  stated,  that  he  escaped  the  annoyance. 
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British  ship  of  war  in  the  Levant  ;*  but  small-pox 
has  frequently.  The  disease  which  carried  off  1172 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Malta  was  imported  in  the 
Asia,  bearing  the  flag  of  Sir  Pultney  Malcolm,  on 
her  return  from  the  Archipelago,  and  after  going 
through  the  regular  course  of  quarantine;  and  not 
long  after,  it  appeared  in  H.M.S.  Tyne,  on  her  retmn 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  two  instances  hare  come  to  my 
knowledge  of  plague  appearing  in  ships  of  war,^-one  in  the  steamer 
Acheron,  in  1839;  the  other  in  H.M.  frigate  Castor,  in  1841.  The 
former,  coming  direct  from  Alexandria,  at  a  time  that  plagae  pre- 
vailed there,  lost  two  of  her  crew  daring  the  voyage,  who  died  of  the 
disease.  They  had  been  employed  as  servants,  and  had  made  the 
beds  of  the  passengers,  many  in  number ;  yet  the  latter  all  escaped, 
as  did  also  the  surgeon,  who  felt  the  pulse  of  the  plague  patients,  and 
touched  them  freely,  without  using  any  precautions.  The  Castor,  at 
a  time  plague  was  known  to  be  rife  in  Syria,  especially  in  the  towns 
on  the  coast,  received  on  board  the  crew  of  the  Zebra,  as  a  measure 
of  necessity,  that  ship  having  suffered  shipwreck  near  Kaifia.  This 
was  on  the  22d  February,  and  between  that  day  and  the  27th,  thirteen 
men  were  attacked  with  plague,  of  whom  one  only  belonged  to  the 
Castor;  nine  of  them  died.  The  disease  did  not  spread  farther, 
although  a  large  number  of  the  men  of  both  crews  must  have  com- 
municated, directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  infected.  These  particu- 
lars  are  extracted  from  an  account  of  the  occurrence  contained  in  a 
Malta  newspaper,  and,  I  believe,  are  to  be  depended  on  for  correct- 
ness. They  are  in  accordance  with  a  statement  made  to  the  Admi- 
ralty by  Sir  Wm.  Burnett,  published  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Med, 
Review,  the  Number  for  January.  In  this  statement  it  is  mentioned 
that,  ''  in  order  to  prevent  the  diflfusion  of  the  malady,  eleven  men 
were  selected  to  attend  wholly  on  the  infected  persons.  Not  one  of 
these  was  attacked  by  the  disease,  nor  were  any  of  the  Castor  s  people, 
except  an  artificer  who  had  been  landed,  and  lived  with  the  Zebras 
men  at  Kaifl^  though  there  were  at  least  twenty-four  persons,  includ- 
ing four  medical  officers,  fully  exposed  to  the  contagion,  during  its 
continuance  on  board  the  Castor." 
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firom  the  coast  of  Syria.  Are  not  these  circumstances, 
at  the  same  time,  likely  to  encourage  doubt  as  to  the 
contsigious  nature  of  plague,  and  to  destroy  confidence 
in  the  preventive  power  of  quarantine,  should  it 
be  contagious? 

For  a  quarantine  system  to  be  efficacious,  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  required,  it  ought  to  be  conducted  in  an 
exact  manner,  with  perfect  consistency  and  perfect 
justice,  with  the  sole  object  of  preserving  the  public 
health. 

But  how  differently  is  it  commonly  conducted? 
how  often  is  it  abused  ?  how  often  are  gross  incon- 
siBtencies  practised  ?  as  if  it  were  entirely  out  of  the 
pale  of  reason,  and  common  sense,  and  common  jus- 
tice. 

Can  we  be  surprised  at  its  inconsistencies  in  the 
Mediterranean,  aft^r  what  was  witnessed  in  this 
country  when  cholera  prevailed?  when  towns  sea- 
ward were  placed  in  quarantine,  not  landward,  as  if 
a  dry  surface  were  incompatible  with  the  transmis- 
sion of  contagion  ? 

In  the  quarantine  establishments  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, it  is  the  last  port  which  commonly  fixes  the 
attention  of  the  authorities.  England,  for  example, 
is  in  quarantine  with  Malta;  France  is  not.  Two 
parties  may  leave  England  at  the  same  time, — one 
through  Prance,  embarking  at  Marseilles,  and  may 
arrive  in  a  fortnight  from  the  time  of  starting ;  the 
other  may  proceed  the  whole  way  by  sea,  in  a  sail- 
ing-vessel, and  may  be  a  month  on  the  voyage.     On 
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their  arrival  they  will  find  their  frieads.  at  liberty; 
having  come  by  the  shortest  and  quickest  route,  they 
escape  quarantine,  to  which  the  slow  voyagers  will 
be  subjected.* 

Dr  Bowring,  in  his  able  pamphlet  already  referred 
to,  considers  quarantine  establishments  as  ''  for  the 
most  part  instruments,  and  terrible  instruments,  of 
diplomacy  and  state  policy."  This,  I  believe,  in  too 
many  instances,  is  unquestionably  true.  In  illustra- 
tion, I  may  relate  what  I  myself  witnessed,  during  a 
voyage  which  I  made  with  a  sick  friend  and  his 
father,  from  Corfu  to  Malta,  where  my  Mend  died 
in  quarantine,  and  from  whence  we  proceeded  to 
Naples,  touching  at  several  places  on  the  Sicilian 
coast,  and  at  the  Lipari  Isles,  on  our  way.  We 
first  visited  Girgenti ;  no  difficulty  was  there  made 
to  our  landing,  Malta  being  at  that  time  in  "  pror 

*  The  inconsistencies  of  quarantine,  as  at  present  conducted  in  the 
diiFerent  States  of  Europe,  are  almost  endless ;  a  volume  might  be 
filled  with  examples  of  them,  and  our  own  country  is  not  an  excep- 
tion. I  shall  mention  one  instance  only,  in  addition  to  the  above,  the 
last  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge.  On  leaving  Constantinople  to 
return  to  England  by  land,  my  heavy  baggage  was  sent  by  sea.  The 
vessel  conveying  it  took  her  departure  on  the  same  day  as  that  on 
which  I  set  out,  and  arrived  about  a  fortnight  after  me.  Havioig 
come  by  land,  the  baggage  I  brought  with  me  was  subjected  to  no 
detention,  whilst  that  which  came  by  sea  was  subjected,  in  com- 
mon with  the  cargo  of  the  vessel,  to  a  quarantine  of  forty  days, — and 
this  although,  on  quitting  Constantinople,  we  had  a  clean  bill  of 
health.  It  is  true  that  the  baggage  brought  with  me  was  in  quaran- 
tine at  Orsova,  on  entering  the  Austrian  territories,  ten  days,  but  thai 
was  merely  an  idle  form ;  the  greater  part  of  my  wearing-appaiel 
was  not  even  exposed  to  the  air  whilst  there. 
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tique*^  with   Sicily;  we  went  some  miles  into  the 
interior,  saw  the  sulphur-mines,  and  spent  the  night 
in  the  town,  at  an  hotel.     We  next  proceeded  to 
Syracuse,  and  were  received   in   the  same  manner 
there.     Catania  was  the  next  port  which  we  entered ; 
there  our  reception  was  totally  different ;  our  land- 
iijg  was  prohibited ;  our  little  vessel  was  surrounded 
by  guard-boats,  sentries  were  placed  on  the  adjoining 
pier,  and  they  threatened  to  fire  on  us  if  we  attempted 
to  land.     After  a  delay  of  two  days,  the  ship's  crew 
were  permitted  to  go  on  shore,  but  not  the  pas- 
sengers, in  consequence,  it   was  stated,   of  a  tele- 
graphic communication  with  Messina  to  that  effect. 
On  the  third  day,  a  messenger,  whom  we  had  com- 
missioned to  go  to  Syracuse  for  the  intervention  of 
our  vice-consul,  there   being  no   consular  office  at 
Catania,  returned  with  a  letter  to  the  authorities,  in 
which  he  held  himself  responsible  for  our  conduct,  if 
permitted  to  land.     This,  then,  sufficed :  we  accord- 
ingly landed,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  ascend 
Etna,   and   retumed^to  Catania  the  following  day. 
The  weather  was  unfavourable ;  our  journey  to  the 
mountain  was  rapid,  and  was  the  cause  of  suspicion  ; 
our  guide  was  summoned  before  the  police,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  and  most  minutely  questioned  ;  it  was 
maintained  that,  in  such  weather,  we  could  not  have 
ascended  the  mountain,  as  we  stated ;  that  was  im^ 
possible ;  we  must  have  gone,  therefore,  elsewhere ; 
that  we  were  practising  concealment  and  deceit,  and 
must  be  plotting  mischief ;  and  they  threatened  to 
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have  us  also  before  them.  The  following  day  we  re- 
embarked,  and  went  round  to  Palermo,  where  we 
landed  without  molestation  or  any  objection.  The 
treatment  we  experienced  at  Catania,  it  was  hinted 
to  us,  arose  out  of  the  fears  of  the  authorities  that 
one  of  the  party  was  Lord  Dundonald  (then  Lord 
Cochrane),  who,  at  that  time,  was  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, on  his  way  to  Greece,  and  whom  we  had  left 
in  the  harbour  of  Malta. 

In  connexion  with  this  voyage,  I  may  notice  an 
incident,  exemplifying  the  very  lax  manner  in  which 
the  quarantine  regulations  are  occasionally  carried 
into  effect,  entirely  subversive  of  all  confidence  in  the 
system,  supposing  it  to  be  planned  on  unobjection- 
able principles.  At  the  island  of  Lipari,  on  landing 
at  the  Sanita,  the  first  person  who  received  us  was 
the  British  vice-consul,  a  native  of  the  place, — ;and 
he  immediately  shook  hands  with  us  and  entered 
into  conversation.  Presently,  the  inspector  of  health 
was  seen  approaching ;  the  sight  of  him  acted  like  a 
repelling  force  on  the  vice-consul ;  who  instantly 
retired  to  the  proper  distance,  and  expressed  all  pro- 
per horror  of  touching  our  persons  or  papers  whilst 
the  forms  of  examinaticm  of  the  letters,  held  at  annV 
length  by  means  of  iron  tongs,  were  going  through, 
preliminary  to  the  granting  of  pratique^ — and  which, 
being  granted,  he  again  shook  hands  and  offered  his 
congratulations. 

I  have  now  gone  over  some  of  the  grounds  of 
objection  to  the  quarantine  system,  as  at  present 
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established .  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  stating 
others ;  as,  I  am  confident,  the  more  minutely  the 
system  is  examined,  the  more  &ulty  and  objection- 
able it  will  be  found  to  be,  and  fully  warranting  the 
conclusion  of  Dr  Bowring,  already  quoted,  viz.,  that 
the  regulations  of  quarantine  are  not  only  useless  for 
the  ends  they  profess  to  accomplish,  but  are  abso- 
lutely pernicious,  increasing  the  evils  against  which 
they  are  designed  to  guard,  and  adding  to  the  mi- 
series which  it  is  their  avowed  object  to  modify  or 
remove. 

Dr  Bowring  concludes  his  pamphlet  with  some 
remarks,  by  way  of  suggestion,  in  the  propriety  of 
which  I  fully  accord ;  and  believing  that,  if  acted  on, 
the  consequences  may  be  most  beneficial,  I  shall 
transcribe  them,  to  increase  the  chance  of  their  pub- 
licity. His  words  are: — "I  shall  have  done  some 
service,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  awakening  your  atten- 
tion to  a  subject  of  paramount  importance,  and  which, 
it  appears  to  me,  cannot  be  allowed  to  rest  in  its 
present  state  of  uncertainty, — an  uncertainty  unsa- 
tisfactory to  science,  dishonourable  to  inquiring  phi- 
losophy, and  greatly  injurious  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  nation.  On  such  a  subject,  it  would 
become  a  government  like  ours  to  take  the  initiative 
of  inquiry, — ^to  send  a  commission  into  the  Levant, 
in  order  thoroughly  to  investigate  the  whole  ques- 
tion, and  to  ascertain,  by  an  extended,  minute,  search- 
ing, and  unprejudiced  inquest,  whether  these  sana- 
tory regulations,  which  are  so  costly,  so  capricious,  so 
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yexatiouBy  and  so  despotic,  are  demanded  by  a  dae 
regard  to  the  general  health  and  to  the  public  inte- 
rests ;  whether  quarantines  are  really  useful,  or  only 
inefficient,  or  whether  they  are  not  pernicious;  whe- 
ther the  contagiousness  of  plague  is  of  a  highly 
perilous  and  communicable  character,  or  whether  it 
requires  for  its  propagation  conditions  rarely  com- 
bined, and  such  as  may  be  provided  against  by  civili- 
zation and  good  police?  And  as  other  countries 
have  also  a  deep  concern  in  the  solution  of  these  inte- 
resting questions, — as  our  own  sanatory  legislation 
could  scarcely  be  changed,  unless  the  governments 
of  Europe  were  willing  to  concur  in  some  general 
modification, — ^it  would  be  highly  desirable  that 
the  leading  commercial  powers  should  be  invited 
to  carry  on  a  contemporaneous,  if  not  a  united 
inquiry,  which  might  either  serve  to  justify  the 
existing  state  of  things,  or  lead  to  improvements 
friendly  to  economy,  to  trade,  to  knowledge,  and  to 
happiness." 

Should  such  inquiry  ever  be  instituted,  and  for  the 
interests  of  mankind  it  is  ardently  hoped  that  it  will 
be,  and  at  no  distant  period,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  individuals  employed  ought  to  be 
men  of  the  highest  character  for  moral  integrity,  for 
resolution  and  firmness  of  mind;  for  intellectual 
capacity,  and  for  medical  knowledge ;  free,  as  much 
as  possible,  from  all  bias,  and  unconnected  oflScially 
with  any  quarantine  establishment.  All  these  quali- 
fications, T  apprehend,  will  be  requisite  for  the  objects 
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ill  view :  resolution  to  search  diligently ;  firmness  of 
mind  to  throw  aside  vain  terrors  and  despise  clamour ; 
perfect  integrity  to  resist  individual  influence  and 
interests;  and  intellectual  capacity  and  medical  know- 
Tedge  to  investigate  the  many  difficult  questions  in- 
volved in  the  inquiry.  Were  a  commission  composed 
of  men  of  this  description  formed,  sent  into  the  Le- 
vant, provided  with  ample  powers,  and  authorized  to 
collect  evidence  on  oath,  it  is  highly  probable  that,  in 
two  or  three  years,  they  would  be  enabled  to  draw  up 
a  report  which  might  be  a  basis  for  legislation ;  or,  at 
all  events,  for  farther  and  extended  inquiry,  with 
diminished  difficulties,  and  increased  chances  of  final 
success. 

That  the  result  of  inquiry  would  finally  be  success- 
ful, I  think  can  hardly  be  doubted.  There  are  many 
circumstances  encouraging  such  expectation,  and  that 
equally  whether  the  plague  be  decided  to  be  a  conta- 
gious disease  or  not.  Thus,  if  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive, little  difficulty  can  be  expected  in  coming  to  a 
useful  practical  conclusion  relative  to  the  properties 
of  the  so  called  susceptible  and  non-susceptible  arti- 
cles, and  thereby  removing  one  very  defective  part  of 
the  existing  system. 

Farther,  if  a  specific  plague  virus  be  admitted  to 
exist,  and  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  propagation  of 
the  disease,  it  is  highly  probable  that,  by  studying  its 
nature  and  properties,  some  simple  means  may  be 
discovered  of  destroying  it,  of  of  rendering  it  per- 
manently inert,  without  risk  of  injury  to  merchau-  . 
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dise,  applicable  to  letters,  and  indeed  of  uniYeisal 
applicability.  The  plague,  it  is  said,  is  commonly 
arrested  by  the  summer  heats.  It  is  asserted  that  it 
has  never  passed  from  Upper  Egypt  into  the  climate 
of  higher  temperature  of  Nubia.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  it  has  ever  appeared  within  the  tropics.* 
Would  not  this  seem  to  show  that  a  certain  tempera- 
ture is  incompatible  with  its  existence  or  activity,  if 
contagious  ?  The  results  of  the  experiments  of  the 
late  Dr  Henry  on  the  action  of  heat  on  the  conta- 
gious matters  of  certain  diseases,  went  fsur  to  prove 
that  they  were  deprived  of  their  power  of  specific 
action  by  a  moderate  temperature,  under  two  hun- 
dred degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  which  exercises  no  inju- 
rious effect  on  the  most  delicate  fabrics,  and  can  be 
borne  even  by  man  with  impunity,  for  a  8u£Scient 

*  Minute  inquiry  is  wanted  on  the  effect  of  heat  on  the  plagae.  If 
it  be  a  &ct  that  the  disease  is  commonly  arrested  in  Syria  and  Egypt, 
by  the  higher  temperature  of  summer,  it  is  desirable  to  learn  both 
what  is  the  exact  d^;ree  of  heat  that  appears  to  be  requisite,  and  the 
degree  of  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  acoompanying  it  When  the 
plague  prevailed  in  Malta  and  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  in  1813,  it  was 
most  seyere,  and  widely  spread  after  mid-summer.  It  endured  the 
uninterrupted  heats  of  July,  August,  and  September,  as  well  as  of 
June.  Last  year,  in  Syria,  the* disease  ran  into  the  summer;  and  it 
also  re-appeared  in  Egypt  during  the  summer.  From  documents 
lately  published,  it  appears  certain  that  plague  has,  at  different  times, 
broken  out  in  several  districts  of  western  India,  bordering  on  the 
tropic,  vis.  between  the  parallels  of  22^  and  27^  north  latitude.  Its 
origin  there,  as  in  Egypt,  is  obscure.— -Ftcfe  for  much  interesting  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  Dr  Frederick  Forbes'  Treatise  ^  On  the 
Nature  and  History  of  Plague,  as  obserred  in  the  North-Westem 
Proyinoes  of  Inideu'^JBdinburghj  1841. 
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time,  if  advisable  for  the  clothes  on  his  person  to  be 
difflnfected.  And,  as  heat  is  unconfinable  and  can 
penetrate  through  all  bodies,  it  would  probably  be 
equally  applicable  to  unpacked  bales  of  goods,  to 
books,  to  unopened  letters,  and,  in  brief,  to  every  de- 
scription of  property  *  Moreover,  if  plague  be  proved 
to  be  propagated  by  contagion,  and  never  to  arise  de 
nevOy  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  laws  of  its  propa- 
gation may  be  discovered  by  a  careful  collection  of 
&cts,  and  that  it  will  appear  that  it  is  only  under 
certain  circumstances  that  the  contagious  matter  can 
act,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  dread  its  being 
propagated  abroad,  when  it  is  not  endemic  or  epi- 
demic at  home;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  sake  of  an 
example,  we  need  not  fear  its  introduction  into  Malta 
from  Alexandria,  when  it  is  not  prevalent  in  the  latter 
city,  although  a  few  cases  of  it  may,  from  time  to 
time,  occur  there.  In  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  as  Hydra,  Ipsara,  and  Syra,  before  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  quarantine 
was,  I  believe,  conducted  in  accordance  with  some 
view  of  this  kind.  They  were  in  free  intercourse 
with  all  the  adjoining  countries,  so  long  as  the  dis- 
ease was  not  officially  declared  to  be  rife~with  Con- 

*  Temperature  difiering  only  a  very  few  degrees  may  act  yery  dif- 
ferently on  the  conti^ous  matter  of  plague.  loe  cannot  exist  at  99^ ; 
nor  water,  wider  ordinary  atmoflpheric  preanire  at  212^  Fahrenheit : 
— 80,  perhaps,  of  contagion;  at  85*  it  may  be  actiye;  at  86*  inert. 
MoreoTer,  the  state  of  the  atmoq»here,  in  relation  to  humidity,  may 
have  a  powerful  influence  on  it.  A  moist  atmosphere  may  favour  its 
actirity ;  a  contrary  state  may  hare  an  opposite  effect. 
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stantinople,  Smyrna,  Alexandria,  Tripoli,  and  all  the 
intennediate  ports,  amongst  one  or  other  of  which 
plague  was  supposed  to  linger.  Quarantine  was  esta- 
blished only  for  those  coming  from  a  place  where  the 
disease,  at  that  very  time,  was  actually  prevalent 
and  severe.  And  it  is  asserted  that  this  occasional 
quarantine  was  found  sufficient,  and  that  there  was 
no  instance  on  record  of  the  disease  having  been 
imported,  or  of  its  breaking  out  in  either  of  the 
islands  mentioned,*  although  engaged  in  active  trade. 
The  same,  as  before  stated,  is  asserted  of  our  ships  of 
war,  and  aldo  of  the  ships  trading  to  Turkey,  which 
belonged  to  the  Old  Levant  Company.  If  it  be  true 
tibat  plague  never  reached  the  crews  of  either,  it  is 
strongly  confirmatory  of  the  conclusion  that  fistvouTing 
circumstances  are  required  for  its  extension,  and  that 
precautions  far  from  rigorous  are  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent its  spreading,  f     The  same,  too,  it  is  said,  may 

*  Some  of  the  most  stremioas  contagionists  have  maintained  that 
three  conditions  conjoined  are  essential  to  the  propagation  of  plague ', 
Istf  The  presence  of  contagion ;  2diy^  A  habit  of  body  &yoarable  to 
receive  it ;  and,  3<%,  A  congenial  state  of  atmosphere.  A  wide  survey 
of  facts  has  led  to  this  condnsion— a  conclusion  which,  by  the  non- 
contagionists,  must  be  conndered  an  hypothesis  to  reconcOe  with  the 
doctrine  of  contagion  the  fects  they  can  bring  forward  against  it 

t  The  exceptions  mentioned  in  the  foot-note,  page  346,  do  not  mi- 
litate against  the  above  conclusion.  In  both  the  instances  mentioned, 
of  plague  having  been  introduced  on  board  ship,  no  sanatory  precau- 
tions whatever  appear  to  have  been  taken  to  exclude  it.  The  two 
vesseb  freely  communicated  with  the  shore,  plague  then  prevailiqg. 
Commonly  in  ships  of  war,  hitherto,  as  in  the  ships  which  belonged 
to  the  Old  Levant  Company,  the  commanders  instituted  a  quarantine 
in  any  port  in  which  there  was  danger  of  contracting  the  disease. 
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be  deduced  from  the  experience  of  opulent  Turks. 
I  "was  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  had  been  long 
resident  in  Constantinople,  and  was  attached  to  our 
embassy  there  as  interpreter,  *  and  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  habits  of  the  people,  that  the  influential 
men,  and  men  in  office,  never  interrupted  business  on 
account  of  plague,  and  gave  audience  to  all  who  ap- 
plied to  them,  as  freely  when  plague  prevailed  as  in  the 
most  healthy  seasons,  and  he  believed  with  impunity. 
As  there  are  responsible  persons  employed  by  our  go- 
vernment,— consuls  or  vice-consuls, — ^in  all  the  prin- 
cipal ports  of  the  Levant,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty 
in  knowing,  with  sufficient  preciseness,  what  is  the 
state  of  health  of  the  inhabitants  at  all  times;  and, 
if  it  should  be  decided  that  a  modified  system  of 
quarantine  is  necessary  on  emergencies,  as  on  the 
appearance  of  plague,  in  its  virulent  spreading  form^ 
it  can  be  adopted  with  ease  for  a  limited  time,  as 
long  as  the  emergency  lasts,  according  to  the  plan 
said  to  have  been  followed  with  apparent  success  at 
Syra,  and  some  other  of  the  Greek  islands. 

Indulging  in  the  hope  that,  were  careful  inquiry 
made  on  the  subject  of  plague,  conducted  by  compe- 
tent persons,  the  result  might  be  a  revision  of  the 
laws  of  quarantine,  and  the  rendering  them  far  less 
severe,  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  their  effi* 
ciency,  I  shall  mention  a  few  facts,  in  addition  to 
those  already  brought  forward,  tending  to  confirm 

*  The  late  Mr  Wood ;  he  died  of  plague. 
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iMs  fayonrable  yiew.  And,  firsts  relative  to  the  de- 
gree of  activity  of  the  contagion,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  disease  is  contagious. 

That  its  activity  conunonly  is  not  great,  appears  to 
be  proved  by  many  fisMSts.  During  the  last  summer, 
at  Constantinople,  when  the  plague  was  introduced 
into  the  lazaretto,  of  the  fifty  porters  employed  there 
in  landing  the  effects  of  the  passengers,  and  the  mer- 
chandise of  the  infected  vessel  already  mentioned, 
one  only,  the  individual  already  named,  contracted 
the  disease. 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  last  year,  at 
Beirout,  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  many  remarkable  in- 
stances occurred  of  escape  from  plague,  after  com- 
munication "With  the  infected,  which  have  come  to 
my  knowledge  through  an  able  report  of  Dr  Bobert- 
son.  Deputy  Inspector-general  of  hospitals,  employed 
on  Particular  service  in  Turkey,  transmitted  to  the 
Foreign  Office.  I  shall  introduce  here  only  one  of  the 
many  he  has  brought  forward,  and  shall  give  the 
relation  in  his  own  words. 

**  The  Mohammedan  inhabitants,  impatient  of 
guardians  being  placed  over  the  houses  in  which 
there  were  cases  of  plague,  and  also  indignant  that 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  taken  into  the  lazaretto, 
to  be  buried  with  lime,  assembled  one  day  in  great 
numbers,  seized  a  body  which  was  being  conveyed  to 
the  lazaretto;  and,  to  show  their  contempt  for  all 
sanatory  regulations,  embraced  the  dead  body,  and 
rubbed  themselves  with  the  coverings  of  it.     The 
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mob  also  dispersed  all  the  guardians  that  were  over 
the  infected  houses,  and  from  that  day  (the  17th 
May),  there  was  no  longer  even  the  semblance  of 
quarantine  in  Beirout.  I  never  heard  (Dr  Robertson 
adds,  writing  on  the  26th  July,  when  the  plague  was 
on  the  decline  all  over  Syria),  that  any  of  the  persons 
concerned  in  this  affair  suffered  in  their  health."* 

There  are  very  many  instances,  well  authenticated 
(I  have  already  mentioned  some),  of  individuals  who 
have  attended  on  patients  labouring  under  plague, 
who  have  freely  touched  them,  without  taking  any 
precaution,  and  who  have  escaped  the  disease.  On 
the  20th  of  June,  I  visited  the  lazaretto  of  Koulely, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  in  company 
with  M.  Robert,  to  see  the  cases  of  plague,  four  in 
nymber,  which  were  then  under  treatment,  "  a  plague 
doctor"  having  the  charge  of  them.  He  was  a  Jew 
of  the  name  of  Abraham,  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
who  never  had  plague,  though  he  had  often  attended 
and  practised  in  plague  hospitals.  Whilst  we  were 
present,  he  touched  the  patients  with  the  greatest 
unconcern,  and  dressed  a  suppurating  bubo,  and 
other  sores,  using  his  fingers,  without  a  forceps,  to 
remove  the  dressing,  and  shortly  after  he  took  a 
pinch  of  snufl^  without  even  washing  his  hands. 

*  In  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Dr  Robertson,  in  March  last,  on 
his  xetom  from  Syria,  through  Egypt,  which,  with  his  permission, 
wiU  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix,  some  farther  particulars  will  be 
found,  tending  at  least  to  show  that  plague  is  not  always  actively 
contagious,  or  a  spreading  disease. 
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There  are  also  many  instances  of  towns  remain- 
ing free  from  plague,  when  freely  conmiunicating 
with  other  towns  suffering  under  the  disease.  Con- 
stantinople, before  quarantine  was  introduced,  had 
been  exempt,  at  intervals,  for  comparatively  long 
periods,  for  three  or  four  years ;  and,  as  I  have  been 
assured  by  good  authority,  even  for  eight  years  un- 
interruptedly. 

The  last  time  that  plague  occurred  in  Constanti- 
nople, was  in  1838.  At  the  same  time  it  broke  out 
in  the  Turkish  towns  on  the  Danube,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Widdin,  one  of  the  largest  of  them;  that 
tqwn,  though  it  freely  communicated  with  the  others, 
I  have  been  assured,  entirely  escaped  the  disease; 
and  yet  no  precautions  whatever  had  been  taken  to 
avert  it.  • 

In  Syria,  during  the  last  spring  and  summer  when 
plague  prevailed  in  most  of  the  towns  and  villages  of 
that  country,  from  Beirout  eastward,  I  have  been 
informed  that  it  did  not  extend  westward,* although 
the  nearest  quarantine-station  was  Konia,  where 
quarantine  was  so  negligently  conducted  that  it  was 
the  merest  of  forms.^ 


«  My  informaiit,  coning  from  Syria,  where,  to  the  eastwaid  of 
Beirout,  plague  was  then  pzeyailing,  had  to  paas  through  Konia.  On 
his  arrival,  he  was  admitted  to  the  pasha,  sat  with  him  on  the  same 
couch,  smoked  a  pipe,  and  had  cofiee  with  hun,  and  then  was  placed 
in  quarantine,  m  a  tent  outwde  the  city,  hut  with  liberty  to  go  where 
he  pleased.  The  quarantine,  in  fact,  was  merely  nominal.  The  city 
of  great  extent,  was  protected  by  two  guardianos  ! 
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During  four  years  that  I  v^ss  stationed  in  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  seven  in  Malta,  not  a  single  case 
of  plague  occurred  in  the  lazarettoes  of  either,  though 
they  ^ere  almost  constantly  receiving  persons  firom 
Egypt  and  the  Levant,  and  several  times  when 
plague  was  prevailing  in  one  or  the  other.*  But, 
during  the  same  time,  other  contagious  diseases  ap- 
peared. Twice  I  witnessed  small-pox  in  Malta,  im- 
ported in  spite  of  quarantine. 

Many  other  statements  might  be  made,  and  addi- 
tional facts  given,  confirmatory  of  the  conclusion  that 
the  activity  of  the  contagion  of  plague  is  not  com- 
monly great,  and  rendering  it  probable  that  it  may 
be  guarded  against  easily,  more  easily  than  most 
other  contagious  diseases,  especially  small-pox. 

Next,  relative  to  merchandise  and  articles  of  dress 
and  furniture,  &c.,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  to 

*  In  June  last,  some  cases  of  plague  ooourred  in  the  lazaretto  of 
Malta,  traced  to  contagion,  introduced  in  the  crew  of  a  vessel  from 
Alexandria.  The  cases  were  ten  in  number,  nine  belonging  to  the 
crew,  one  of  whom  was  landed  labouring  under  the  disease.  The 
tenth  case  was  in  the  person  of  a  Maltese  boatman,  who  had  commu- 
nicated with  the  crew.  A  narrative  of  the  occurrence  has  been  pub- 
liahed  by  Dr  Gravagna,  physician  to  the  establishment,  and  adduced 
by  him  in  proof  of  the  conti^ous  nature  of  the  disease.  The  manner 
in  which  he  concludes  his  reports,  is  suflBciently  indicative  of  the  rare- 
neas  of  such  an  event. 

^*  Nei  ragionamenti  forse  io  avrei  sbagliato,  come  pure  sbagliano 
quelli  che  opiniano  di£ferentemente  da  me.  Ma  nei  taiii  v'e  la  pura 
yexitk  nella  sua  piu  semplice  esposiaione.  E  quando  un  fatto  non 
giova  a  che  accumulare  cento  ?  II  mio  iatto  oggi  e  uno.  II  barcaj- 
uolo  Maltese  Oiovanni  Cauchi  communico  una  gente  appestata  ed 
egU  trasse  k  peste  e  mori." 
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believe  that  their  power  of  retaining  and  eooYeying 
contagion  has  been  greatly  exa^eiated.  It  is  well 
known  that,  after  plagae  as  an  epidemic  has  ceased, 
and  traffic  is  renewed  with  actiidtj  in  Turkish  towns, 
that  the  dresses  of  those  who  have  died  of  the  dis- 
ease are  plentifoUy  offered  for  sale,  and  readily  pur- 
chased and  worn  without  scruple,  and  that  without  a 
fresh  outbreak  of  the  disease.  Gould  articles  of  dresB 
retain  the  contagion  of  plague  long,  Constantinople, 
and  indeed  evofy  eastern  town,  ought  never  to  be 
firee  from  plague,  as  every  one,  I  fancy,  must  be  con- 
vinced who  has  ever  walked  through  the  old-clothes 
bazaar  of  the  city  just  mentioned,  and  witnessed  the 
enormous  quantities  of  articles  of  dress  accumulated 
there,  of  all  descriptions  and  conditions,  and  with 
the  least  possible  attention  to  cleanliness,  as  the 
Turkish  name  of  the  quarter  indicates. 

Considerations  arising  out  of  the  probable  slight 
activity  of  the  contagion  of  plague;  the  short  time^  it 
is  probable,  that  it  remains  latent  in  the  living  sys- 
tem ;  the  little  aptitude  that  articles  of  merchandise, 
dress,  and  furniture  seem  to  have  to  preserve  the 
matter  of  contagion,  are  all  in  &vour,  I  cannot  but 
think,  of  the  necessity  for  a  revision  of  the  laws  of 
quarantine,  with  a  fair  prospect,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  of  their  being  greatly  mitigated,  and  at  the 
same  time  rendered  efficient,  to  the  great  comfort  of 
the  traveller,  the  incalculable  advantage  of  com- 
merce, and  the  universal  benefit  of  mankind. 

Were  reason  and  the  results  of  experience  fol- 
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lowed  in  the  institation  of  quaraatine,  independent 
of  (srooked  political  motives,  altogether  unworthy  of 
rig^ht-minded  goyemments,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  very  mild  measures  of  quarantine  would  suffice, 
were  it  only  for  the  protection  of  health.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  no  restrictions  would  be  found  requisite  in 
the  importation  of  merchandise  from  the  Levant,  and 
that  no  quarantine  would  be  required  on  persons 
coming  from  the  Turkish  dominions,  provided  they 
had  a  certificate  of  health  from  a  board  or  council  of 
health,  or  from  the  consular  agents  of  the  principal 
towns  which  lay  in  their  way.  Whilst  I  venture 
to  offer  this  opinion  as  my  belief,  I  should  witness 
with  regret  any  alteration  in  the  existing  quarantine 
laws,  not  preceded  by  inquiry.  A  searching  inquiry 
into  the  whole  subject  is  the  first  thing  necessary. 
When  that  is  made,  and  the  results  published,  it  may 
be  presumed  it  will  be  easy  to  form  regulations,  on 
the  principle  of  protecting  the  pubUc  health,  with  as 
little  vexation  as  possible  to  individuals,  vtdth  as  little 
loss  of  time,  and  as  economically  as  possible.  So 
necessary  is  this  inquiry,  that  there  is  no  author  lately 
who  has  written  on  the  subject  who  has  not  advocated 
it,  excepting,  indeed,  those  who  hold  plague  to  be  an 
endemic  disease,  destitute  of  contagious  power,  and 
quarantine  consequently,  however  modified,  totally 
useless. 

Were  an  efficient  sanatory  system  adopted,  and 
that  universally,  I  trust  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  plague  might  be  ere  long  entirely  extirpated. 
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And,  when  we  consider  the  absence  of  the  disease  in 
this  country  for  so  many  years,  notwithstanding  its 
vastly  increased  commercial  intercourse  with  Turkey, 
Egypt,  and  the  Barbary  States ; — ^when  we  consider 
how  Italy  for  a  long  time  has  remained  free  from  it, 
and  also  Sicily,  and  Spain,  and  Portugal,  notwith- 
standing the  extensive  contraband  trade  which  has 
been  carried  on  with  the  two  former;  and  lastly, 
when  we  reflect  how  certain  other  countries  have 
escaped  the  disease,  in  which  precautions  have  eitber 
been  entirely  neglected  to  exclude  it^  or  have  been 
only  temporarily  taken,  there  seems  to  be  good  ground 
of  hope  that  measures  may  be  discovered  without 
difficulty  to  root  it  out  entirely ;  and  that  the  time 
may  come  when  its  existence  will  be  merely  matter 
of  histoiy,  as  in  the  instance  of  leprosy,  which  at  one 
time  was  as  much  the  terror  of  Europe. 

In  the  quotations  which  I  have  made  fr<Hn  Dr 
Bowring's  pamphlet,  the  great  evils  of  quarantine, 
though  briefly,  are  strongly  expressed,  but  not,  in  my 
opinion,  in  terms  of  any  exaggeration.  Were  a  new 
system  to  be  adopted,  consisting  of  sanatory  restric- 
tions, as  mild  as  are  compatible  with  the  object  in 
view,  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  the 
change  may  in  part  be  imagined,  arising  out  of  the 
removal  of  so  many  positive  evils ;  but  I  believe  only 
in  part,  inasmuch  as  the  bad  consequences  of  the 
present  system  are,  I  apprehend,  even  greater  than 
they  at  first  sight  appear,  and,  not  least,  in  the  parar 
lyzing  influence  they  exert  on  the  people,  and  the 
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handle  they  afford  to  crush  national  liberty,  and  accus- 
tom men  to  arbitrary  rule,  and  to  depress  those  ener- 
gies on  which  the  prosperity  of  nations  seems  mainly 
to  depend. 

Sicily  may  be  adduced  as  an  example,  for  no  other 
country  is  under  greater  subjection  to  the  system,  in 
all  its  manifold  evils.  And  what  is  its  present  con- 
dition? With  the  finest  climate,  with  a  generally 
excellent  soil,  fitted  now,  as  it  was  formerly,  to  be 
the  granary  of  an  empire,  fitted  for  producing  a  vast 
amount  of  the  richest  produce,  in  fruits,  oil,  and  wine, 
and  silk — ^it  is,  considering  the  mass  of  the  people, 
one  of  the  poorest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  least  enlight- 
ened countries  of  Europe ;  without  manufactories  of 
any  importance;  the  sciences  and  the  fine  arts  neglect- 
ed ;  the  useful  arts  in  a  rude  state ;  its  agriculture 
that  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  its  limited  commerce 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  How  much  ex- 
actly of  this  low  state  of  things  is  owing  to  sanatory 
regulations,  and  the  restrictions  exercised  under  their 
cloak,  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  with  precision, 
bat  that  a  large  proportion  is  mainly  attributable  to 
it  in  its  direct  operation  and  indirect  influences,  can 
hardly  be  questioned.  In  ancient  times  there  was  a 
constant  intercourse  between  Greece  and  Sicily, 
arifflng  out  of  mutual  interests.  Now,  there  is  far 
less  intercourse  between  them  than  there  is  between 
the  most  remote  region  that  can  be  mentioned  and 
England.  Although  Corfn  is  only  about  three  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  when 
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we  touched  at  Girgenti^  in  a  government  schooner, 
bearing  the  Ionian  flag,  that  flag  was  not  recognised — 
it  was  the  first  time  it  had  been  seen  in  the  Sicilian 
waters.  Nor  is  such  interruption  of  intercourse 
surprising,  when  it  is  considered  that  a  ship  direct 
to  Sicily  from  the  Ionian  Islands  would  have  to 
remain  idle  in  quarantine  about  a  month, — the  crew, 
at  the  mercy  of  suspicious  authorities,  liable  to 
be  subjected  to  great  vexations,  and  to  sustain  se- 
vere losses. 

The  shores  of  Turkey  in  Europe  afford  another 
example  of  the  same  kind,  illustrating,  I  apprehend, 
the  banefrd  eflfects  of  quarantine  on  civilization  and 
improvement  Having  for  many  years  been  in  unin- 
terrupted quarantine  with  the  adjoining  countries,  the 
mariner  passes  them  by  as  prohibited  regions ;  or,  if 
compelled  by  a  storm  to  take  refiige  in  their  ports, 
he  weighs  anchor  as  soon  as  he  can  with  safety ;  no 
friendly  intercourse  is  ventured  on  with  the  natives ; 
contact  is  carefully  avoided :  the  quarantine  system 
is  rigorously  observed :  or  if  not,  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  the  penalty  is  incurred,  or  a  false  oath  is 
taken,  and  the  system  abused. 

For  the  evils  of  this  system,  in  some  detail,  I  would 
refer  the  reader  to  a  little  work  of  Dr  Chervin, 
addressed  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  under 
the  title  of  "  Petition  addressee  a  la  Ghambre  des 
Deputes  sur  la  necessite  d'une  prompte  reforme  dans 
notre  systeme  sanitaire,''  an  able  production,  worthy 
of  the   high   reputation  of  the   author,   and   ever}- 
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waj  deserving  of  attention,  especially  for  the  par- 
ticulars it  gives  of  the  abuses  of  the  sanatory  sys- 
tem, the  dreadful  evils  resulting  from  it,  and  the 
irrational,  unscientific  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
instituted. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

ON  THE  SMALL-POX  OF  ISSO-Sl,  IN  MALTA. 

How  introduced.  Progress  of  the  Disease,  its  Extent  and  Mortality. 
Tables  in  illustration.  Remarks  founded  on  the  Numerical  Re- 
sults. Conjecture  that  Warm  Air  freely  circulating  in  the 
Apartments  may  be  beneficial  in  the  Treatment  of  the  Diaeaae. 
Influence  of  Sex,  Age,  Vaccination.  Tables  in  Ulustiatian. 
Return  of  Small-Pox  amongst  the  Men,  Wives,  and  Children  of 
the  British  Troops.  Remarks  on  the  Results  in  Proof  of  the  Pro- 
tecting Power  of  Vaccination.  Some  Peculiarities  of  the  IHsesae 
noticed.  Remarks  on  Chicken-Pox,  in  relation  to  the  question 
of  its  identity  with  Small-Pox.  Observations  on  the  degree  of 
Credit  due  to  the  Tables  illustrating  the  Disease,  and  on  the 
manner  of  forming  them. 

I  AM  induced  to  treat  of  this  subject,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  interest  imparted  to  it  by  the  late  *pre^ 
valency  of  small-pox  in  many  parts  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  the  shaken  confidence,  as  it  has  be^i 
reported,  in  the  efficacy  of  vaccination;  and  partly 
with  the  hope  that  the  information  collected  amongst 
so  limited  a  population  as  that  of  Malta,  and  so  much 
under  observation  in  consequence,  may  be  useful  as  a 
contribution  to  the  statistics  of  the  disease. 

In  the  former  chapter,  allusion  has  been  made  to 
the  manner  in  which  small-pox  was  introduced  into 
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the  island.     As  the  instance  is  an  instructive  one,  it 
may  be  right  to  describe  it  more  particularly. 

It  was  mentioned  that  the  disease  was  imported  in 
H.M.S.  Asia ;  this  is  an  imdoubted  fact.  The  Asia, 
bearing  the  flag  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Pultney  Mal- 
colm, came  into  the  harbour  of  Malta  on  the  18th 
of  February  1830,  from  Napoli  de  Romania ;  on  the 
following  day,  it  was  reported  that  a  Greek  boy  was 
labouring  under  symptoms  of  small-pox;  on  the 
20th,  he  was  removed  to  the  lazaretto,  where  he 
died  on  the  2d  of  March.  On  the  4th  of  March, 
after  a  quarantine  of  fifteen  days,  the  Asia  was 
allowed  ^^pratique,'  her  surgeon  having  signed  the 
following  certificate : — "  That  there  was  no  contagious 
disease  on  board ;  that  there  were  only  fourteen  men 
on  the  sick-list,  and  these  were  afiiicted  with  chronic 
complaints  or  trifling  accidents*"  On  the  9th  of 
March,  it  was  officially  reported  that  another  case  of 
small-pox  had  occurred  in  the  Asia,  in  the  person  of  a 
nmrine,  who  had  sickened  on  the  evening  of  the  5th. 
This  man  was  landed  and  placed  in  a  house  apart, 
near  the  naval  hospital,  and  under  charge  of  its  sur- 
geon, with  instructions  that  he  should  be  carefully 
secluded.*  These  instructions,  however,  it  is  under- 
stood, were  not  observed  with  the  requisite  rigour. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  persons  went  to  and 

*  .These  particulars  are  from  an  official  letter  on  the  subject,  from 
the  superintendent  of  quarantine  to  the  acting  secretary  to  goyem- 
ment,  of  which  I  was  favoured  with  a  copy  by  order  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  with  permission  to  use  it. 
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firo  from  the  house,  and  that  the  linen  of  the  patient 
was  taken  to  the  a^oining  Tillage  of  Zahbar  to  be 
washed ;  and  it  was  asserted  (I  never  heard  it  con- 
tradicted), that  it  was  in  this  village  that  the  disease 
first  broke  out  amongst  the  native  population,  and 
that  the  first  family  in  which  it  appeared  was  that  of 
the  washerwoman  who  had  received  the  infected 
linen. 

The  disease  spread  with  a  graduallj  increasing 
rapidity  until  the  month  of  July;  in  that  month, 
1464  persons  were  attacked.  In  the  following 
month,  there  was  a  slight  abatement,  1325  fresh 
cases  occurred.  From  that  time,  it  slowly  and  gra- 
dually subsided,  until  August  of  the  following  year, 
when,  according  to  the  official  reports,  it  ceased 
entirely. 

Some  attempts  were  made,  on  the  part  of  the 
police,  by  order  of  the  local  government,  to  endeavour 
to  arrest  its  progress  by  separation  of  the  infected  ; 
but  as  they  were  manifestly  unsuccessful,  they  were 
not  long  continued ;  the  disease  was  allowed  to  ran 
its  course  uninterruptedly,  excepting  by  vaccination.* 

From  its  first  outbreak,  in  March  1830,  to  its  ces- 
sation in  August  1831,  8067  persons  were  attacked 
in  Malta ;  and  from  its  first  appearance  to  its  cessa- 
tion, in  the  adjoining  island  of  Gozo,  between  April 
of  one  year  and  May  of  the  following,  2284  were 
attacked;  of  whom  1172  died  in  Malta,  and  351  in 

*  Between  March  ISdO  and  Febrnaxy  1831, 14,600  were  yaocmated. 
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Gozo  (making  a  total  mortality  of  1523  for  the  two 
islands),  which  is  in  the  ratio  of  1  in  6.8  of  the  num- 
ber attacked  in  the  former,  and  of  1  in  6.2  in  the 
latter. 

For  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  and  some  other  points  of  interest  connected 
with  it,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  returns  which  were 
furnished  to  me  at  the  time  by  order  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, who  was  pleased  to  direct  that  every 
facility  should  be  afforded  to  collect  information  on 
so  important  a  subject,  and  this  was  most  freely  given 
by  the  experienced  police-physician,  Dr  Gravagna. 

The  first  return  I  shall  insert  will  show  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  in  the  numbers  attacked,  from 
its  commencement  to  its  termination,  and  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island, — Valetta,  Florianaf  Vitto- 
riosa,  Cospicua,  Senglea,  including  the  population  of 
the  city;  and  the  casals  or  villages  which  follow,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  country.  As  a  preliminary,  I 
shall  insert  a  Table,  showing  the  distribution  of  the 
population  at  that  time,  in  the  different  districts. 


Disttiet 

Males  and  Females. 

Valetta, 
Floriana, 

1     j  28,342 

Vittoriosa, 

4,784 

Cospicua, 

10,079 

Senglea, 

6,680 

Zabbar, 

3,604 

Zeitun, 

6,817 

Carry 

forward,      68,266 
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JNftitet 


Brought  forward, 

58,266 

Tarxien,' 

1,066 

Lnea, 

1,460 

Haaeiah, 

1,231 

Ondia, 

995 

diMchop, 
Safi, 

'     }      592 

Zorriooy 

3,217 

Crendi, 

1,043 

Micabiba, 

924 

Siggiem, 

3^670 

Zebbug, 

5,052 

Cunni, 

4,662 

Attard, 

1,016 

Lla, 

1,236 

Balzan, 

613 

5,618 

Naaciafo, 

3,047 

MoBta, 

3,577 

Qaigor, 

1,209 

DingK, 

535 

Notablle, 

}   5,342 

Total, 

105,367 
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A  careful  examinatien  of  this  return,  -mth  refer- 
ence to  the  relative  situation  of  the  different  villages, 
and  the  amount  of  the  population  of  each,  will  show 
some  peculiarities  which  could  hardly  be  expected 
from  a  merely  contagious  disease,  and  tending  to 
prove,  as  indeed  is  commonly  admitted,  that  predis- 
position, or  disposing  circumstances,  are  requisite  for 
ita  diffiiaion.  Thus,  although  Birchireara  is  one  of 
the  nearest  of  the  casals  to  the  dty,  and  a  laige  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants  are  daily  employed  in  the  city, 
the  disease  was  two  monthly  later  in  appearing  there 
thaa  in  Valetta  and  its  suburbs^  and  in  two  or  three 
of  the  more  distant  villages.  Notabile  is  another  in- 
stance of  the  same  kind  in  regard  to  the  temporaiy 
exemption,  whether  compared  with  Valetta,  with 
which  it  has  daily  intercourse,  or  with  Rabbato,  con- 
tiguous to  it.  It  will  be  perceived  further,  that 
though,  in  many  instances,  the  number  attacked  with 
variola,  corresponds  with  the  population,  there  are 
some  exceptions;  for  example,  Birchireara,  Nota- 
bile, and  some  others ;  and  also,  there  ajre  a  few  ex- 
ceptions to  the  regular  increase  and  decline  of  the 


The  next  return  I  sliaU  ^ve  will  be  that  of  the 
deaths,  in  which  the  same  order  of  construction  will 
be  followed  as  in  the  first. 
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It  might  be  expected  from  what  is  known  of  the 
nature  of  smaII-pox»  and  of  the  effects  of  the  heating 
and  cooling  regimen  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease, 
that  a  very  marked  difference  of  proportional  mor- 
tality would  appear  on  comparing  the  number  of  fatal 
cases  which  occurred  in  the  hot  months,  with  those 
of  the  cool  season,— comparing,  for  instance,  the  num- 
bers attacked,  and  the  deaths,  in  the  months  of  June, 
July,  August,  September,  October,  with  those  of 
March,  April,  May,  November,  December,  January, 
February ;  but,  on  making  the  calculation,  this  sup- 
position is  not  borne  out  by  the  results, — ^the  difference 
of  proportional  mortality  is  found  to  be  but  small, 
and  that  contrary  to  expectation,  not  in  favour  of  the 
coo],  but  of  the  hot  months.  Thus,  while  1  case  in 
6.6  proved  fatal  in  the  former,  1  in  7.1  was  the  pro- 
portion in  the  latter ;  and  1  in  7  in  August,  the  hot- 
test month.  As  the  fact  is  clear  and  precise,  may  it 
not  with  propriety  suggest  doubt,  whether  the  com- 
monly received  opinion  is  correct,  that  warm  air  is 
really  injurious  in  this  disease  ?  Formerly,  when  the 
heating  regimen  referred  to  was  popular,  it  was  com- 
monly combined  with  the  use  of  stimulants,  and  a 
want  of  free  air  and  proper  ventilation ;  these  might 
have  done  the  harm,  and  not  the  warmth  by  itself. 
Practically,  it  may  be  deserving  of  consideration, 
whether  a  mild,  or  even  warm,  temperature  of  air  may 
not  be  as  proper  in  variola  as  it  has  been  found  to 
be  in  measles,  pre-supposing  that  the  ventilation  is 
good.     We  know,  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
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deaths  from  small-pox,  the  fatal  event  is  owing  to 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  larynx.  I  would  not 
attach  much  weight  to  this ;  hut,  analogically  viewed, 
it  is  in  favour  of  the  supposition,  that  cold  air  may 
have  had  an  undue  preference,  and  that  had  effects 
and  loss  of  life,  the  common  results  of  errors  in 
practice,  may  have  heen  the  consequence. 

As  regards  locality,  it  might  perhaps  he  expected 
that  some  regular  difference  would  appear  in  the 
ratio  of  mortality,  on  comparison  of  the  results  in 
different  situations;  hut  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  case.  The  general  rate  has  been  mentioned  as 
having  been  1  in  6.8 ;  in  Valetta,  it  was  1  in  6.4 ; 
in  Curmi,  1  in  6 ;  in  Birchircara,  1  in  4.5 ;  in  Zab- 
bar,  1  in  8.8;  in  Babbato,  1  in  7.9.  Zabbar  and 
Rabbato  are  both  elevated,  and  are  esteemed  healthy 
situations :  Curmi  and  Birchircara  are  both  low,  espe- 
cially the  former.  The  description  of  people  inhabit- 
ing the  two  villages  is  very  similar,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  working  class.  Why  the  disease  proved  so 
much  more  fatal  in  the  one  than  in  the  other,  it  is 
difiicult  to  understand. 

The  next  return  which  I  shall  give  will  relate  to 
the  circumstances  of  sex,  age,  and  vaccination,  and 
will  also  exhibit  the  number  of  cases  of  a  second  at- 
tack of  variola. 
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Return  of  those  attacked  by  Small-pox,  included  in  the  prsoeding  Table, 
specifying  the  Sex,  Age,  &c. 


Mooths. 

»«.   ! 

Aga 

VMdmited,  &6. 

1 

1 

S 

I 

00 

1 

2 

1 

SI 

1 

11 

1 

1 

j 

Mar., 

u 

15 

12 

7 

7 

26 

... 

April, 

68 

52 

42 

UO 

38 

... 

91 

17 

2 

M.y, 

143 

123 

92 

93 

81 

189 

71 

... 

6  ; 

June, 

440 

391 

268 

274 

285 

4 

557 

248 

9 

22 

July, 

720 

744 

501 

486 

471 

6 

941 

481 

30 

12 

Aug., 

727 

598 

487 

436 

395 

7 

857 

404 

46 

18 

Sept., 

582 

506 

364 

370 

347 

7 

587 

410 

80 

11 

Ort., 

50# 

442 

295 

279 

358 

10 

528 

320 

83 

11 

Not., 

405 

357 

262 

195 

291 

14 

413 

271 

89 

S  . 

Dee., 

247 

235 

168 

125 

180 

9 

255 

190 

34 

3 

Jan., 

191 

154  ; 

119 

88 

182 

6 

19* 

182 

16 

2 

Feb., 

94 

64  : 

65 

45 

45 

3 

90 

61 

6 

1 

Mat., 

&Z 

62 

55 

27 

42 

I 

58 

58 

9 

April, 

38 

34 

27 

16 

29 

29 

41 

2 

...  1 

May, 

38 

\9 

34 

9 

13 

... 

82 

19 

6 

June, 

4 

5 

5 

2 

2 

9 

... 

... 

Jiiiy, 

1 

3 

Z 

1 

... 

2 

2 

... 

I 

Aug., 

1 

I 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

Total, 

4263 

8804 

1 

2800 

2482 

2717 

68 

4850 

2720 

390 

97 

1 

Sex( 

.f  jM 

Ales, 

1490 

1316 

1419 

38 

eaohA 

ige.  p 

emalesj 

1310 

1166 

1298 

30 

Relative  to  sex,  comparing  the  numbers  of  each 
sex  attacked,  as  given  in  the  above  return,  there  is 
a  preponderance  on  the  side  of  the  males*  but  pro- 
bably not  greater,  or  very  little  greater,  than  accords 
with  the  larger  number  of  males  born,  and  the  con- 
sequent numerical  preponderance  of  that  sex  in  in- 
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fancy,  the  age  most  subject  to  small-pox ;  compare, 
for  instance,  the  male  and  female  births  in  Malta, 
during  the  year  1830,  as  given  in  the  official  returns, 
— ^the  former  are  stated  to  be  1888,  the  latter  1619. 
Now,  had  the  numbers  of  the  two  sexes  attacked 
been  in  the  same  proportion,  they  would  have  been 
as  4263  and  3671,  between  which  and  the  actual 
numbers^  the  difference,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  but 
slight. 

This  accordance  is  what  might  be  anticipated,  sup- 
posing the  disease  to  be  propagated  solely  by  conta- 
gion ;  on  the  contrary,  were  it  not  contagious^  did  its 
production  depend  solely  on  atmospheric  influences, 
a  diffiarent  result  might  be  expected, — ^viz.  that  the 
proportion  attacked  of  these  most  exposed,  as  the 
male  sex,  would  be  greater  than  that  of  the  female 
sex.  Perhaps,  in  weighing  evidence,  whether  a  dis- 
ease which  is  epidemic,  is  to  be  considered  contagious 
or  infectious,  or  neither,  this  circumstance  may  be 
deserving  of  being  kept  in  recollection,  and  of  being 
employed  as  a  test. 

The  influence  of  age  (the  next  particular  noticed 
in  this  return)  is  strongly  marked  in  the  numbers 
attacked,  and  how  (taking  the  numbers  as  a  criterion) 
the  tendency  to  the  disease  diminishes  with  advanc- 
ing age ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  how,  after  28, 
almost  a  complete  exemption  appears  to  have  been 
afforded.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  the  numbers 
attacked  of  different  ages,  from  one  year  upwards; 
farther  on  a  return  of  deaths  on  this  plan,  will  be 
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furnished,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  as  probable 
that  the  diminution  of  tendency  to  contract  the 
disease,  at  least  after  a  certain  period  of  fife,  is  not 
in  the  exact  ratio  of  augmentation  of  age. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  strong 
disposition  to  infection  in  infancy,  especially  in  the 
first  year,  is  deserving  of  being  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  parents ;  it  may  be  brought  forward  as  a 
powerful  argument  for  early  vaccination. 

The  columns  under  the  head  of  vaccination  in  the 
return  show  what  a  large  number  had  the  disease 
after  supposed  vaccination,  and  also  what  a  consider- 
able number,  who  had  small-pox  before,  were  at- 
tacked by  it  a  second  time.  Farther  on  I  shall  have 
some  remarks  to  offer  on  this  subject. 
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RszuBH  of  Ihoee  who  died  of  Small-pox  indaded  in  the  general  Table  of 
Deaths,  speeifying  Sex,  Age,  &c. 


Sex. 

Age. 

Hontha 

, 

I 

i 

a 

1 

1 

^1 

^1 

i 

& 

^ 

^ 

S 

S 

00 

S 

1 

to 

8 

1 

1 

¥ 

March, 

••• 

2 

1 

1 

... 

2 

... 

... 

April,  . 

10 

6 

8 

2 

6 

••. 

11 

5 

... 

... 

Way,    . 

17 

12 

16 

6 

7 

... 

22 

7 

... 

... 

Jnne;    . 

57 

88 

47 

20 

28 

... 

32 

8 

1 

4 

July,     . 

103 

82 

125 

27 

32 

1 

159 

25 

1 

Augnrt, 

102 

88 

127 

27 

35 

1 

168 

18 

2 

2 

September,    . 

98 

76 

126 

24 

23 

... 

143 

20 

8 

2 

October, 

88 

73 

98 

22 

41 

... 

133 

19 

9 

... 

November, 

71 

65 

87 

17 

29 

3 

125 

6 

4 

1 

December,    . 

89 

25 

44 

4 

14 

2 

62 

2 

... 

... 

January, 

28 

18 

84 

2 

10 

... 

45 

1 

... 

... 

Febmary, 

16 

16 

22 

2 

8 

... 

32 

... 

... 

... 

March, 

6 

12 

11 

6 

2 

... 

17 

1 

,  . 

April,    . 

6 

9 

6 

3 

6 

... 

11 

4 

... 

... 

May,     . 

5 

2 

6 

I 

«.. 

7 

... 

... 

Jnne,    . 

... 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

JiMy,    .       . 

... 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

Angust, 

I 

... 

1 

... 

... 

I 

... 

... 

... 

Total, 

647 

525 

761 

163 

241 

7 

1022 

116 

25 

9 

Sex  of      r  Malee, 
eachAga    \  Female 

409 

86 

146 

6 

»> 

352 

77 

95 

1 

761 

163 

241 

7 

Comparing,  in  this  Table,  the  mortality  of  the  two 
sexes,  the  males  are  found  to  have  suffered  in  a  some- 
what higher  ratio  than  the  females ;  the  total  number 
of  females  carried  off  was  625,  but  had  it  been  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  males,  for  the  number  attacked, 
it  would  have  amounted  instead  to  576 :  this  differ- 
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ence,  perhaps,  is  not  more  than  might  be  expected, 
taking  into  acconnt  the  greater  proportional  mortality 
in  the  male  sex  than  in  the  female,  which  is  com- 
monlj  found  to  occur,  whether  owing  to  their  differ- 
ent habits  and  manner  of  life,  or  to  these  combined 
with  ])ecaliarities  of  constitution. 

The  influence  of  age  on  the  mortality,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  is  well  marked,  especially  of  tender  age; 
thus,  whilst  the  general  mortality,  including  all  ages, 
has  been  1  in  6.8  of  those  attacked,  in  infancy  it  has 
been  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  3.7;  in  the  next  period, 
viz.  Iietween  8  years  and  14,  as  1  in  15.2 ;  in  the 
next,  between  15  and  28,  as  1  in  11.2;  and  in  the 
last,  those  above  28  years  of  age,  as  1  in  9.7. 

For  the  farther  illustration  of  the  relation  of  age 
to  small-pox,  I  shall  insert  here  a  Table  of  the  ages 
of  all  those  who  died  of  small-pox  from  March  to 
December,  beyond  which  month  it  was  not  con- 
tinned;  and  also  one  of  those  who  experienced  a 
second  attack  of  small-pox. 
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Rsnnuf,  ahowiog  the  reapeetive  Age  and  Sex  of  the  penoas  who  died  < 
Small-pox  from  the  16th  March  to  December  31,  1830 


Tean. 

Males. 

Females. 

Yean. 

Males. 

Females. 

Tears.    Malea    Fe^ialea 

1 

151 

154 

19 

20 

7 

37     ,     ... 

2 

87 

57 

20 

25 

12 

38 

1 

3 

43 

31 

21 

5 

39 

4 

31 

25 

22 

11 

12 

40 

5 

24 

22 

23 

! 

6 

22 

11 

24 

1.  ••• 

7 

11 

10 

25 

... 

1  ••■ 

8 

9 

8 

26 

2 

9 

18 

16 

27 

2 

1 

10 

8 

8 

28 

1 

1 

11 

7 

6 

29 

1 

12 

11 

10 

30 

... 

13 

11 

8 

31 

14 

17 

14 

32 

i 

,., 

15 

15 

12 

33 

1 

... 

16 

10 

6 

34 

1 

... 

1 

17 

13 

8 

35 

1  ••• 

18 

16 

14 

36 

i 

... 

Males, 

585 

Females, 

466 

Tot 

al,     . 

1051 

RBTinuf  of  the  Age  and  Sex  of  91  individuals  reported  to  have  had 
Small-pox  a  second  time. 


Sex. 

Attacked. 

Total. 

Died. 

Infimts 
to7. 

8  to  14 
years. 

15  to 
2a 

Abore 
28. 

15  to 

28. 

Above 
28. 

Males,     . 
Females, 

43 
42 

3 
3 

46 
45 

•• 

Total, 

... 

85 

6 

91 

9 

... 

Calculating  on  the  results  contained  in  the  Table, 
under  the  head  of  vaccination,  it  appears  that  the 
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mortality  amongst  those  not  vaccinated  was  1  in  4.7 ; 
amongst  those  supposed  to  have  been  vaccitiated,  1  in 
23.4 ;  amongst  the  well  vaccinated,  1  in  15.6 ;  and 
lastly,  amongst  those  attacked  a  second  time  by  small- 
pox, 1  in  10.8. 

Why  the  proportion  amongst  the  well  vaccinated 
should  be  greater  than  amongst  those  supposed  to  have 
been  vaccinated,  I  am  not  able  to  explain.  Perhaps 
the  apparent  anomaly  may  be  connected  with  the 
circumstance,  that  the  majority  of  the  former  may 
have  belonged  to  the  infantile  age. 

As  regards  the  general  effect  of  vaccination,  in  its 
influence  both  as  affording  protection  from  small-pox 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  mitigating  its  severity 
when  not  preventing  the  attack,  the  facts  given  are 
clear  and  satisfactory.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance, 
that  the  proportion  of  those  who  died  after  a  second 
attack  of  small-pox,  was,  as  has  been  already  pointed 
out,  greater  than  in  the  instances  of  those  who  had 
the  disease  afler  vaccination.  The  strongest  confir- 
mation, however,  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  vaccina- 
tion, was  afforded  by  the  comparative  exemption  of 
the  troops  serving  in  Malta,  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing returns : — 
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Retvrn  of  the  Men,  Women,  and  Children  belonging  to  the  Troops  serving 
In  Malta,  who  had  been  preTioosly  Vaccinated,  or  had  had  Small-Pox. 


Rex. 

Strength. 

PraTiMulr 
Yaecinated. 

Had  Small-Pox 
preTloiuly. 

ill 

2219 
196 
S15 

706 

49 

305 

151S 

147 

3 

Total, 

2780 

1060 

7* 

1668 

RnvRN  of  Cases  of  SmaIl*Pox  amongst  the  Troops. 


Sex. 

Attacked. 

OftheM), 
piwTioiwly 
Yaeci- 
nated. 

Had 

Small-Pox 

before. 

Died 

After 
Vaccination. 

After 
Small.Pox. 

Men,    .         . 
Women, 
Children,      . 

10 

1 
8 

7 

1 
8 

4 

1 
2 

1 

Total, 

U 

11 

4 

3 

I 

The  native  population,  in  1830,  was  estimated  at 
100,839  persons;  amongst  whom  it  appears,  from 
preceding  returns,  1  in  every  12.1  was  attacked  with 
the  disease,  and  1  in  every  85  died ;  but  amongst 
the  military,  including  their  wives  and  children,  the 
proportion  attacked,  as  shown  above,  was  1  in  188> 
and  the  mortality  was  only  1  in  682. 

These  results,  demonstrative  of  the  protecting  and 

*  Requiring  to  be  yaecinated,  and  were  immediately. 
VOL.  IT.  2  C 
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mitigating  power  of  yaccination,  are  the  more  re- 
markable, and  the  more  to  be  depended  on,  as  no 
precautions  whatever  were  taken  to  prevent  inter- 
course between  the  military  and  the  inhabitants.  It 
is  true  that  the  majority  of  the  soldiers  lived  in  bar- 
racks, but  they  were  not  confined  to  barracks ;  during 
the  whole  time  the  epidemic  prevailed,  they  had  the 
usual  liberty  of  going  at  certain  times  into  town,  free 
from  all  restriction.  And,  as  regards  their  &milies, 
many  of  them  lived  in  the  close  streets  adjoining  the 
barracks,  and  the  children  mixed  freely  with  the 
other  children  of  the  place ;  notwithstanding,  one 
woman  only  became  infected,  and  three  children — a 
remarkable  fact. 

Reasoning  from  the  facts  contained  in  the  preced- 
ing returns,  the  influence  of  vaccination  in  preventing 
emall-pox,  appears  to  have  been  less  than  that  of 
small-pox  itself  in  preventing  a  second  attack, — 
whilst  the  mitigating  power  of  the  former,  compared 
with  that  of  the  latter,  seems  to  have  been  greater : 
thus,  of  those  attacked  by  small-pox,  after  having 
been  vaccinated,  as  it  was  supposed,  the  mortality 
was  only  4.2  per  cent. ;  but  amongst  those  who  had 
the  disease  a  second  time,  the  mortality  was  as  high 
as  9.3  per  cent., — a  result  which,  I  believe,  is  in 
accordance  with  common  experience,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself  respecting  an  event  (a  second  attack 
of  small-pox),  which  is  held  to  be  a  rare  occurrence. 
The  recurrence  of  the  disease  shows  a  peculiar  sus- 
ceptibility to  it^ — and  on  this  ground,  the  severity  of 
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its  effects  have  been  attempted  to  be  explained.  But 
in  such  matters,  I  fear  it  must  be  confessed  that 
explanation  commonly  is  unsatis&ctory,  and  that  our 
knowledge  is  limited  by  the  facts.  An  instance  has 
been  related  to  me  of  a  lady,  the  mother  of  ten 
children,  who  had  small-pox  eleven  different  times ; 
first  in  in&ncy,  and  subsequently  on  the  occasion  of 
each  of  her  children  having  it,  and,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  the  latter  attacks  of  the  disease  were  not 
less  severe  than  the  first;  no  mitigating  influence 
appeared  to  have  been  imparted  to  the  constitution 
even  by  frequent  repetitions  of  the  specific  morbid 
actions  peculiar  to  variola.  This  information  I  re- 
ceived from  one  of  the  sons  of  the  lady, — an  accurate 
observer  himself,  and  a  man  of  unquestionable  ve- 
racity. 

In  consequence  of  the  comparatively  large  number 
of  persons  who  were  attacked  with  small-pox,  after 
vaccination  and  after  small-pox,  an  opinion  prevailed 
in  Malta  at  the  time,  and  was  spread  abroad,  that  the 
disease  in  question  was  not  true  small-pox — ^that  it 
was  peculiar  in  its  nature,  and  somewhat  different 
from  genuine  small-pox.  This  opinion,  I  believe,  was 
rather  popular  than  medical,  and  was  founded  on  a 
very  superficial  knowledge  of  the  history  of  small-pox, 
and  of  the  varieties  to  which  it  is  subject.  All  that 
I  saw  and  heard  of  the  disease,  relative  to  its  origin, 
diflusion,  and  symptoms,  satisfied  me  that  it  was 
ordinary  small-pox,  nowise  peculiar  in  its  nature,  and 
of  a  comparatively  mild  kind. 
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As  in  every  endemic^  some  peculiarities  were 
observed.  In  the  worst  cases,  especially  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  a  hemorrhagic  tendency  was  prevalent, 
as  bleeding  of  the  gums,  bloody  stools,  and  petechiae. 
The  individuals  thus  affected  generally  died  before 
the  eighth  day ;  and,  in  some  instances,  without  any 
other  eruption  appearing  excepting  the  petechial ;  so 
that  a  superficial  observer  might  have  considered  the 
disease  petechial-fever.  Some  cases  occurred,  in 
which  the  premonitory  fever  was  smart  and  distinct, 
accompanied  with  all  its  usual  symptoms,  but  followed 
by  very  few  pustules ;  in  one  case,  which  was  under 
the  observation  of  an  attentive  and  accurate  medical 
man,  one  pustule  only  appeared.  In  two  cases  not  a 
single  pustule  succeeded  the  fever,  and  the  patients 
were  convalescent  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  As  the 
individuals  were  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  small- 
pox, persons  in  the  same  families,  then  labouring 
under  the  disease,  the  natural  inference  is,  that  the 
fever  was  that  of  small-pox,  though  not  followed  by 
the  eruption. 

In  most  instances  that  the  disease  occurred,  after 
vaccination  had  been  previously  successful,  it  was 
mild,  and  ran  its  course  in  an  unusually  short 
time ;  often  more  resembling  chicken-pox  than  small- 
pox. 

I  endeavoured  to  collect  information  on  the  im- 
portant problem  of  the  nature  of  chicken-pox,  whe- 
ther it  is  a  distinct  disease,  or  merely  a  variety  of 
small-pox,  as  has  been  so  ably  maintained  by  Dr  John 
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Thomson.  But  I  could  leafn  nothing  decisive; 
After  the  appearance  of  small-pox,  and  during  its 
prevalency,  chicken-pox  also  was  common — ^ninety- 
one  cases  were  reported  to  the  police  physician  ;  and 
he  told  me,  that  he  believed  that  many  more  occur- 
red which  were  not  reported  to  him.  So  far  this  is 
in  fisivour  of  the  identity  of  small-pox  and  chicken- 
pox.  But,  in  opposition  to  this  opinion,  chicken-pox 
has  been  known  to  prevail  in  Malta  when  small-pox 
did  not  exist ;  Dr  Gravagna,  the  intelligent  police 
physician,  has  assured  me  that  he  has  vntnessed  this 
himself,  and  in  more  instances  than  one.  However, 
even  if  admitted  to  be  correct,  the  fact  is  not  con- 
clusive. The  advocates  of  the  new  doctrine  may  say, 
the  state  of  atmosphere  constituting  atmospheric 
constitution,  using  the  term  in  its  medical  sense,  may 
have  been  favourable  only  to  the  production  of  the 
mild  variety.  In  December  1831,  three  months  after 
the  termination  of  the  last  case  of  small-pox,  some 
cases  of  chicken-pox  occurred,  and  amongst  them 
•was  one,  at  first  of  a  doubtful  character,  in  the  person 
of  the  daughter  of  an  advocate,  aged  thirteen,  who 
bad  been  previously  vaccinated.  I  saw  her  when  the 
pustules  were  well  formed ;  and  from  their  appear- 
ance, and  the  after  progress  of  the  disease,  was  obliged 
to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  an  example  of 
genuine  small-pox,  though  of  a  very  mild  kind.  Her 
hther  supposed  that  she  had  contracted  it  at  school, 
from  children  there  who  had  chicken-pox.  The  dis- 
ease spread  no  farther.     Now,  in  this  instance,  unless 
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particular  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  case^  it 
would  have  passed  as  one  of  chicken-pox.  Where 
quarantine  restrictions  hang  over  a  people  in  terrorem^ 
the  tendency  always  is  to  conceal  solitary  examples 
of  diseases  which  subject  the  individuals  to  be  taken 
from  their  homes  and  shut  up  in  a  lazaretto — exposed 
to  discomfort  and  annoyance,  which  the  sick  are  ill 
fitted  to  contend  with.  This  may  be  deserving  of  being 
kept  in  recollection  in  weighing  evidence  on  such  a 
point  as  that  in  question. 

Before  concluding,  it  may  be  right  to  say  a  few 
words  relative  to  the  returns  which  have  been  in- 
serted. I  have  already  mentioned  how  they  were 
furnished.  I  may  add  that  they  were  drawn  up,  at 
my  request^  under  the  direction  of  the  police  physi- 
cian, and  agreeably  to  my  suggestions,  as  nearly  as 
possible.  They  were  framed  from  the  daily  reports 
made  to  his  office  by  persons  employed  to  collect  the 
information,  and  the  deaths  were  certified  by  the 
medical  men  who  attended  the  sick«  That  all  of 
them  are  not  deserving  of  the  same  degree  of  confi- 
dence must  be  admitted ;  some  of  them  are  necessa- 
rily more  exposed  to  error  than  others. 

Isty  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  more  cases  of 
the  disease  occurred  than  were  reported ;  and  those 
kept  back,  it  may  be  inferred,  were  chiefly  of  the 
mildest  kind. 

2(f^,  In  relation  to  vaccination,  confidence  may 
be  placed  in  the  numbers  reported  ''  hot  vaccinated," 
and  tolerable  confidence  in  the  numbers  '^  supposed 
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to  have  been  yaccinfited ;"  that  is,  the  numbers  on 
whom  the  operation  of  raccination  had  been  per* 
formed ;  but  a  much  less  degree  of  confidence  is  due 
to  the  numbers  reported  "  well  vaccinated,"  owing  to 
vaccination  in  Malta  having  previously  been  con* 
ducted  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner,  it  being  sel- 
dom ascertained  at  the  time  whether  it  had  taken 
effect,  the  individual  rarely  returning  to  the  vaccina- 
tors after  the  operation,  though  urged  so  to  do  by 
them.  It  may  farther  be  stated,  that  the  column  of 
"  well  vaccinated**  was  filled  up  very  much  on  a  sup- 
position till  the  month  of  December,  when,  at  my 
suggestion,  the  inference  was  made  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  cicatrix ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  only  for 
the  latter  months  that  this  column  is  deserving  of 
attention. 

3dly^  In  the  numbers  reported  to  have  had  the 
disease  a  second  time,  tolerable  confidence,  I  believe, 
may  be  placed ;  as  in  the  determining  of  them  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  material  source  of 
fiEillacy. 

4<A^,  As  regards  age  and  sex,  I  apprehend  the 
numbers  given  may  be  considered  as  toleraUy  accu- 
rate ;  the  age  and  sex  of  each  case  reported  to  the 
police  physician  having  been  specified. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  describe  the 
manner  in  which  the  disease  was  medically  treated, 
because  I  am  not  aware  of  any  peculiarities  in  the 
method  employed ;  the  antiphlogistic  plan,  including 
the  cooling  regimen,  whenever  a  medical  man  was 
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called  in,  was,  1  beliere,  exclufiivelj  used ;  and  the 
habits  of  the  natiTes,  and  their  mode  of  diet,  and 
the  poverty  of  the  major  part  of  the  population, 
must  have  conduced  greatly  to  the  proper  observ- 
ance of  it. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

ON  THE  CLIMATE  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE,  AND  ON  SOME 
OF  THE  HABITS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  IN  CONNEXION  WITH 
CLIMATE  AND  HEALTH. 

Climate  of  ConBtantinople  different  from  what  might  be  expected 
d  priori.  Its  chief  Peculiarities.  Observations  in  Illustration. 
Some  Errors  and  Exaggerations  pointed  out.  Meteorological 
Tables  for  the  Years  1839  and  1840  kept  in  Pera.  Comments  on 
them.  Observations  and  Remarks  in  Connexion  with  Climate. 
On  the  Temperature  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Black  Sea  at  different 
Seasons.  A  Peculiarity  in  the  Temperature  of  the  Bosphorus 
pointed  out.  Brief  Notices  of  the  Dress,  Dwelling- Houses,  Man- 
ner of  Living,  &c.,  of  the  Turks,  in  Connexion  with  Climate  and 
Health.  Notices  of  the  Principal  Diseases  to  which  they  are 
subject  in  the  Capital,  and  of  those  to  which  they  are  either  little 
Liable,  or  are  Exempt  from.  Remarks  on  the  Climate  in  Rela- 
tion to  the  Inquiries  of  Invalids  and  Travellers. 

Lying  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  as  Naples,  situated 
on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  banks  of 
the  Bosphorus,  at  no  considerable  distance  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  close  to  the  Black  Sea,  it  might 
be  expected  that  the  climate  of  Constantinople  would 
differ  but  little  from  that  of  southern  Italy  ;  that  it 
would  be  characterized  by  hot  summers  and  mild 
winters;  and  would  be  distinguished  by  equability 
of  temperature.    Such,  hoMever,  is  only  very  partially 
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the  case.  Its  summer  season  is  commonly  hot»  but 
its  winters  are  often  irregularly  severe  and  protracted. 
The  circumstances  most  peculiar  in  the  character  of 
its  climate  are,  irregularity — ^variability,  the  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  with  changes  of  wind  and 
weather  to  which  it  is  liable,  and  the  wide  range  of  the 
thermometer.  When  I  arrived  in  Constantinople  the 
year  before  last  (1840),  on  the  24th  of  November, 
nothing  indicated,  excepting  the  falling  leaf,  and  the 
russet  foliage,  the  approach  of  winter.  No  fires — ^no 
warm  clothing  were  required — ^people  were  sitting  with 
open  windows,  or  in  the  open  air, — ^the  temperature 
very  agreeable,  between  60°  and  70^  This  pleasant 
state  of  air  lasted  till  the  1st  of  December,  when  it  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a  violent  snow-storm  from  the 
north  of  about  three  days'  duration,  accompanied  by 
a  fell  of  the  thermometer  below  the  freezing  point 
On  the  3d  of  the  month,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  find,  by  my  notes,  that  it  was  as  low  as  29*"  in 
my  bed-room,  and  that  in  the  open  air  it  was  two 
degrees  lower.  Thus  was  winter  rudely  ushered  in. 
And  great  was  the  change  in  the  habits  of  the  people. 
The  mangal,  tandour,  and  stoves,  were  hurriedly 
brought  into  use — the  windows,  at  their  openings, 
were  made  as  tight  as  might  be  with  the  aid  of  paste 
and  paper,  as  I  witnessed  in  one  of  the  best  lodging- 
houses  in  Pera ;  the  windows  in  the  houses  of  the 
opulent  Turks  were  fortified  with  double  sashes; 
the  plants  which  had  hitherto  ornamented  their  gar- 
dens, the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  oliander,  and  other 
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exotics,  were  taken  from  the  open  air,  and  deposited 
for  safety  in  their  large,  tile-roofed  conservatories. 
Nor  was  the  change  of  dress  less  striking:  the  snow 
or  mud-boot  was  pulled  on ;  the  warm  fnr  pelisse, 
and  the  padded  winter  coat,  one  or  other  was  brought 
into  general  use ;  and,  amongst  the  troops,  the  sen- 
tinel on  duty  appeared  in  his  watch-coat  well  lined 
with  fur. 

This  violent  setting-in  of  winter  was  soon  again 
interrupted  by  change  of  temperature,  from  cold  to 
mild,  and  the  latter,  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
by  a  recurrence  of  cold, — ^marking  the  vicissitudes 
for  which,  as  I  have  observed,  the  seasons  are  distin- 
guished, especially  the  winter.  On  the  16th  of  De-* 
cember  it  is  set  down  in  my  note-book  that  the  wea- 
ther was  delightful,  the  thermometer,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  at  60^  A  week  aftei^  viz.  on  the 
23d,  it  was  sis  low  as  22^  and  the  ground  was  again 
covered  with  snow,  which  fell  the  preceding  night, 
when  it  was  reported  that  two  persons  had  been 
frozen  to  death,  and  were  found  so  in  the  morning, 
on  the  wooden  bridge  across  the  Golden  Horn,  con- 
necting Pen  with  Constantinople. 

Other  instances,  hardly  less  remarkable,  might  be 
given,  of  sudden  and  great  changes  of  temperature  in 
the  other  seasons.  A  fall  of  snow  is  not  considered 
remarkable  in  April ;  a  shower  of  snow  has  suddenly 
masked  the  bright  verdure. of  the  early  May;  even 
in  summer,  the  most  equable  season,  the  range  of  the 
thermometer  is  considerable,  and  the  fluctuations  of 
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temperature  are  ofteD  great.  In  July  last  it  wss 
often  so  low  as  70''  before  sunrise,  and  as  high  as 
90^  or  above  that,  in  the  afternoon  in  the  shade. 

The  variability  of  climate  is  well  exemplified  in 
the  usages,  as  regard  dress,  of  the  opulent  natives, 
or  rather  was,  when  their  dress  was  strictly  oriental. 
A  few  years  ago,  it  is  said,  that  a  Turk  of  rank,  when 
going  to  take  a  walk,  was  followed  by  attendants 
bearing  pelisses  of  different  degrees  of  warmth,  in 
preparation  for  changes  of  temperature,  whether 
depending  on  change  of  wind,  or  on  going  from  the 
sunshine  into  the  shade — from  a  sheltered  to  an 
exposed  situation — or  to  other  circumstances  of  situ- 
ation or  state  of  atmosphere  likely  to  render  one 
description  of  cloak  too  heating,  or  another  descrip- 
tion not  a  sufficient  guard  against  cold. 

Probably  erroneous  ideas  of  the  climate  of  Con- 
stantinople have  been  derived  from  the  incidental 
notices  of  it  contained  in  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tague's Letters.  This  charming  writer  appears  to 
have  viewed  every  thing  that  came  under  her  notice 
in  the  most  favourable  light.  Occupying  the  ambas- 
sadorial residence ;  having  about  her  every  comfort 
and  luxury ;  under  no  necessity  to  quit  her  well-aired 
and  well-warmed  apartments  to  encounter  the  occa- 
sional inclemencies  of  winter,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
she  rather  dwells  on  the  mild  days  of  that  season^ 
when  the  soft  south  wind  wafted  wamith  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  the  middle  of  January  she 
could  sit  writing,  with  her  windows  open,  exposed, 
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^th  the  jonquil  and  rose  that  perfumed  her  room, 
to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.     It  may  be  that, 
during  the  time  she  was  in  Turkey,  the  winters  were 
unusually  mild;   but  this  is  not  probable — ^hardly 
more  so  than  that  they  were  more  severe  when  the 
disconsolate  Ovid  wrote  his  "  Tristia"  on  the  shore 
of  the    Euxine.      The  feelings  of  each,  doubtless, 
tinged  their  descriptions.     In  most  things  there  is  a 
tendency  to  exaggeration,  and,  the  simple  truth  is,  of 
diflBcult  attainment.     It  is  remarkably  so  in  regard 
to  the  weather  and  the  seasons,  as  the  home  expe- 
rience of  every  one  may  testify.     Amongst  other  ex- 
aggerations in  regard  to  the  climate  of  Constanti- 
nople, 1  have  heard  it  said  that  there  there  is  no 
spring — that  it  is  passed  over,  so  rapid  is  the  transi- 
tion from  winter  to  silmmer.     It  is  true  that  the 
spring  is  backward,  that  the  transition  is  rapid,  but 
yet  there  is  a  transition,  well  marked  by  the  gradual 
rise  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in 
March  and  April,  and  stiJl  more,  by  the  state  of 
vegetation,  and  by  the  appearance  of  certain  birds. 
April,  in  its  general  character,  is  almost  as  much  a 
spring  month  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus  as  of  the 
Thames.     In  this  month  the  stork,  the  dove,  the 
nightingale  arrive.    Early  in  last  April  doves  crowded 
the  burying-grounds,  pleasantly  cooing  in  the  cypress- 
trees  ;  and  before  its  end,  the  nightingales  were  in 
full  song  in  the  sheltered  valleys.     Early,  too,  in  the 
month,  wild  flowers  were  brought  to  market  in  Pera 
in  plenty — ^the  leaf-buds  of  many  trees  were  opening 
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-—the  leaf  of  the  weeping  willow  was  almost  fuUj 
expanded — and  the  rose-bushes  were  little  less  ad* 
yanced. 

In  England,  spring  is,  as  it  were,  a  straggle  between 
winter  and  summer — ^this  having  the  upper  hand  to- 
day, that  to-morrow.  Such  contention  is  even  more 
remarkable  at  Constantinople,  where  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  the  ground  is  higher — the  sun,  when 
unclouded,  more  powerful — and  the  northern  infln- 
eiices,  when  the  wind  blows  strong  from  that  quarter, 
more  severely  felt.  This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  dif- 
ferent degree  of  progress  of  low  plants  and  of  lofty 
trees,  or  even  of  large  shrubs,  and  in  the  lingering' 
stay  of  certain  birds.  The  white-thorn  was  not  in 
fiill  bloom  till  the  middle  of  May ;  the  wheat  harvest 
was  commenced  towards  the  end  of  June ;  the  wood- 
cock was  to  be  had  in  the  market  in  the  middle  of 
April. 

Since  Constantinople  has  been  occupied  by  the 
Turks,  the  sciences  and  literature  have  been  almost 
utterly  neglected  there — ^that  is  to  say,  the  modem 
sciences  and  European  literature, — ^what  is  strictly 
national  of  each  hardly  deserving  the  name.  This 
neglect  has  not  been  confined  to  the  Turks ;  it  has 
appeared  almost  equally  in  the  Frank  portion  of  the 
population.  Science  and  literature  amongst  them  is 
nowise  respected;  as  merchants,  traders,  or  drago- 
mans, they  are  mainly  intent  either  on  money-making 
or  the  study  of  languages.  In  the  whole  of  Pera 
there  is  no  public  library — ^no  museum  of  any  kind 
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-—no  collection  of  philosophical  instruments— -no 
maker  of  such  instruments; — ^it  is  not»  therefore, 
surprising  that  meteorology  has  had  little  attention 
paid  to  it,  and  that  we  are  less  ndnutelj  acquainted 
with  the  climate  of  this  celebrated  capital  than  with 
that  of  almost  any  other  town  of  note  in  the  world. 
Indiyiduals,  probably,  have  made  observations  on  the 
weather,  aided  by  instruments ;  but  they  have  been 
lost  to  science.  Nor  is  this  more  than  might  be 
expected,  considering  the  diificulties  that  have  existed 
till  recently  in  the  way  of  communication, — the  want 
of  aid  and  encouragement,  through  the  medium  of 
societies, — and  the  indiiference  of  the  public  there  to 
such  observations.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  dark 
middle  age  has  been  protracted  in  Constantinople. 
Now,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  dawn  of  a  better  time 
is  appearing,  and  that  there  will  be  a  reflux  of  know- 
ledge to  that  city  to  which  Europe  generally  has  been 
under  no  small  obligation  on  account  of  letters. 
This  hope  is  founded  chiefly  on  the  increased  facilities 
of  intercourse  recently  afforded  by  means  of  steam 
navigation ;  and  the  greater  interest  taken  in  the 
affairs  of  Turkey  by  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  on 
the  necessity  for  introducing  European  science  into 
the  country  in  aid  of  its  resources,  if  the  Turkish 
empire  is  to  be  preserved,  and  not  doomed  to  perish, 
as  has  been  recently  so  often  and  so  confidently 
foreboded. 

Whilst  I  was  in  Constantinople  I  was  fortunate  in 
becoming  acquainted  with  one  gentleman,  Mr  Red- 
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house,  who  had  lately  begun  to  pay  attention  to  the 
subject  of  meteorology.  The  results  of  his  obsenra- 
tions  for  two  years  are  contained  in  the  following 
Table.  It  may  be  premised  that  they  were  made  in 
Pera,  at  an  elevation  of  about  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  that  the  barometer  was  placed 
in  an  open  hall;  that  the  rain-gauge  stood  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground ;  that  the  thermometer 
was  in  the  open  air,  with  a  north-westerly  aspect,  and 
was  observed  at  eight  a.m.,^  two  and  twelve  p.m. 

OKNBRAL  RESULTS  OP  METEOBOLOOXCAL  OBSERVATIONS  AT  CONSTA:iTll«OPtR 
FOR  THE  TEARS  1839  AND  1840. 


TMTMld 

Mostlu. 

1 
Baia.  Inehc*.    1 

Thwinon.  Tklraihl. 

l>«iaWte4U»«. 

1 

1 

i 

GiMlest 

-IS!'-:.- 

1 

t 

1 
1 

1 

M 

Gimteit 

1 

f 

1 

s, 

1 

i 

K 

as 

} 

1830. 

1 

1 

Jul. 

/ 

\ 

1^1 

62 

30  86 

0 

18 

88 

8!    6    0 

Feb., 

1 

10 

52 

20' 4S 

5 

10 

0 

114     0 

March. 

^*, 

59 

30,  40 

7 

18 

7 

13  11     0 

tS^!- 

J 

NoiobaerTOfL 

11 

54 

84  48 

6 

6 

16 

5    8    1 

( 

6 

70 

47' 68 

15 

18 

18 

0  18    0 

June, 

\ 

/ 

6 

89 

60.70 

16 

16 

81 

0     0    0 

July, 

1 

I 

7 

8864   78 

18 

10 

10 

8    4    0 

Aug.. 

I 

1 

8864   80 

13 

14 

80 

4     7    0 

8^:- 

\ 

4 

8461   68 

18 

14 

88 

0    8    0 

30.08 

20.80 

20.00 

ai8 

aio 

0.00 

8 

7857  68 

7 

0 

88 

8     10 

Not.. 

sao2 

29.64 

29.81 

a2i 

a28 

1.71 

1.34 

»  i 

6751  67 

7 

7 

10 

0  U    0 

Dec. 

30.18 

20.87 

29.81 

0.20 

a39 

2.14 

0.72 

14  1 

58 

36 

46 

18 

18 

18 

0    8    3 

80.18 

29.37 

29.84 

OJO 

039 

3.85 

1.34 

108  1 

1 

80 

89 

56 

18 

id' 

S15 

1 

35  00 

1 

1 

1840. 

1 

~ 

"" 

Jan.. 

30.28 

29.50 

29.876 

a44 

0.25 

&20 

1.15    14 

54!24 

40.7 

17 

18 

7 

10  0 

14 

Feb., 

3a21 

2U.48 

29.873 

0.37 

0.88 

8.68 

0.48  i  15 

»126 

30.4 

18 

6 

1 

10  8 

7 

March. 

3ai8 

29.26 

29.719 

0.40 

0.81 

4J91 

1.16 1  19 

55|25 

40.4 

15 

10 

13 

1   C 

13 

^.^' 

30.01 

29.42 

29.754 

0.41 

a2A 

&61 

0.57    11 

33  86 

46.0 

16 

11 

10 

10 

0 

30.06 

80.50 

29.807 

a4i 

0.42 

0.88 

0.50    .6 

85:47 

50.0 

90 

88 

14 

U 

June, 

29.95 

29.64 

29.696 

0.15 

0.19 

0.37 

0.80      3 

82*61 

68.0 

28 

81 

85 

0  8 

5 

July. 

28.82 

29.53 

29.742 

0.08  ,ai2 

0.07 

0.06      8 

9162 

76.J 

IS 

14 

16 

oil 

S 

Aug.. 

29iK> 

29.49 

29.712 

0.17  0.16 

0.07 

aso     5 

87  68 

73.3 

17 

17 

83 

0.  1 

8 

^\- 

20.90 

29  68 

29.770 

0.20  0.21 

8.88 

1.75 1     6 

39  58 

68.6 

17 

17 

84 

8  (J 

4 

saoo 

29.33 

29.802 

0.24  0.25, 

8.87 

1.00    18 

88  44 

oai 

14 

16 

18 

9  t 

U 

Not., 

30.10 

29.53 

29.807 

0.21  0.24 

LOO 

0.32    11 

70  32 

M.8 

14 

18 

14 

o;  ] 

16 

Dee.. 

8038 

29.65 

29.946 

0.48  0.42 

4.77 

aso!  18 

60  84 

87.8 

90 

17 

U 

0|8 

7    • 

9KSS 

29.96 

29.793 

a48  0.45 

31.65 

1.76  188 

9184 

5&6 

88 

« 

100 

! 

87  3 

lis 

14 
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Limited  as  thefle  observations  are  to  the  short 
space  of  two  years,  yet  they  are  valuable,  and  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  climate  of  the  place  than  can  be 
conveyed  by  mere  description,  unaided  by  numerical 
results  regularly  taken. 

The  range  of  the  barometer,  it  would  appear,  has 
been  mconrnderable-^especially  during  the  summer 
season — ^when,  as  might  be  expected,  the  climate, 
like  that  of  the  Mediterranean  generally,  approaches 
in  its  character  to  a  tropical  climate. 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  in  1840  is  compa- 
ratively small  for  the  latitude,  and  may  be  considered 
below  the  average  quantity ;  for  that  year,  and  the 
year  before,  and  the  following,  were  more  than  usually 
dry,  as  was  attested  by  the  state  of  the  crops.  The 
number  of  rainy  days — (mt  rather,  it  should  be  said,  of 
days  in  which  rain  or  snow  felt — ^was  considerable, 
but  very  unequally  divided,  comparing  the  winter  and 
spring,  with  the  summer  and  autumn. 

The  thermometrical  observations  demonstrate  ftiUy 
the  vicissitudes  of  temperature  on  which  I  have 
commented,  as  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
climate ;  and  this  would  have  been  shown  by  them 
even  more  strongly,  had  the  morning  observation 
been  made  at  an  earlier  hour,  just  before  sunrise ;  and 
bad  the  thermometer^  which  was  attached  to  a  walU 
fronted  by  another  wall,  at  the  distance  only  of  a  few 
feet,  been  freely  exposed  to  the  open  sky.  The  same 
observations  are  also  in  accordance  with  the  preced- 
ing remarks  on  the  spring  months, — the  backward- 

VOL.  II.  2d 
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ness  of  that  season,  and  the  contention  it  exhibits 
between  winter  and  summer.  It  is  observed  by  Mr 
Redhouse,  that  snow  fell  in  each  year  in  the  middle 
of  April  * 

The  columns  in  the  Table  denoting  the  direction 
of  the  winds,  show  a  well-known  peculiarity  respect- 
ing them, — I  allude  to  the  great  prevalence  of  the 
north-east  wind — ^the  Etesian  wind  of  the  ancients ; 
one  year  blowing  215  days;  the  other,  199  days. 
The  opposite  wind,  the  south-west,  is  next  remark- 
able in  point  of  prevalency.  These  two  winds  are 
essentially  different  in  character,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  regions  from  whence  they  proceed.  The 
one,  coming  from  coimtries  and  over  a  sea  in  winter, 
and  spring  subject  to  cold  more  or  less  severe,  and 
in  summer  to  drought  and  a  high  temperature ;  tiie 
other,  coming  from  the  Mediterranean,  over  the 
Archipelago  and  Sea  of  Marmora,  subject,  indeed,  to 
variation  of  temperature,  but^  compared  with  the 
other,  comprised  in  narrow  limits. 

In  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  VII.,  the  variation  of  temperature 
of  the  Mediterranean,  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  has  been  given,  so  far  as  my  observations  per- 
mitted, showing  that,  when  highest  at  the  sur&ce,  it 

*  The  observatioiiB  referred  to  in  the  text  having  been  made  at  a 
certain  elevation,  and  in  a  constantly  shaded  place  with  a  north- 
westerly aspect,  express  atmospheric  temperatnre  Utile  a£R?cted  by 
the  earth :  this  requires  to  be  kept  in  mind ;  if  neglected,  an  exag- 
gerated idea  will  be  formed  of  the  cold  of  spring,  and  the  absence  of 
genial  warmth  in  lower  sheltered  situations,  open  to  the  sun,  and 
defended  from  the  bleak  winds  of  the  north. 
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did  not  exceed  82^  excepting  once  during  a  calm, 
and  that,  when  lowest,  it  was  not  below  SS"*.     A 
series  of  like  observations  on  the  varying  tempera- 
ture of  the  Black  Sea  could  hardly  fail  to  be  inte- 
resting and  instructive.     I  apprehend  they  would  be 
strongly  illustrative  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
this  remarkable  sea,  and  might  throw  some  light  on 
its  varied  influences   on  the  climate  of  its  shores, 
which,  as  regards  temperature,  and  consequently  rigour 
and  mildness,  differs  very  much  more  than  could  be 
expected,  considering  merely  differences  of  latitude. 
Compare,  in  this  respect,  for  instance,  Trebizond  and 
Odessa ;  the  one  in  about  41^  the  other  little  more 
than   five   degrees  farther  north;   the  one  washed 
by  a  sea  always  open,  enjoying  a  mild  winter  climate, 
suitable  to  the  olive-tree,  which  is  extensively  grown 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town ; — ^the  other,  hav- 
ing its  port  closed  every  winter  by  ice  extending 
many  miles,  and  experiencing  a  severity  of  winter 
cold  comparable  almost  to  that  of  the  arctic  regions.* 
As  a  contribution  to  this  inquiry,  I  shall  give  such 


*  Great  aa  is  the  contrast  between  the  winter  of  Odeflsa  and  Trc- 
bicond,  that  between  the  winter  weather  of  Odessa  and  the  almost 
adjoining  eastern  coast  of  the  Crimea  is  even  more  remarkable.  The 
sheltered  vaUeys  along  this  coast,  screened  by  lofty  hills  from  the 
north,  skirted  by  a  deep  sea,,  are  pecnliarly  mildy  rivaUing  in  mild- 
ness the  most  fiiyoured  spots  in  the  sonth  of  Europe.  The  oUve 
and  even  the  palm,  we  are  told,  are  there  met  with,  accompanied  by 
other  plants  of  a  warm  climate,  seeming  to  justify  the  lavish  praise 
bestowed  by  an  accomplished  writer  on  the  climate  of  this  region. — 
Vide  Mrs  Guthrie's  interesting  account  of  the  Crimea. 
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observations  as  I  was  able  to  make,  whilst  in  Turkey, 
on  the  temperature  of  the  Black  Sea  at  its  sar&ee, 
and  on  the  current  of  the  Bosphorus,  which  is  strictly 
a  river  flowing  out  of  that  sea,  and  a  Mr  specimen 
of  its  water, — hardly  perceptibly  differing  from  the 
nearest  part  of  it  in  degree  of  saltness.* 

*  The  following  are  the  results  of  the  tnab  I  have  made  on  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  water  of  the  Black  Sea  and  of  the  Bosphoms : — 

No.  Sp.  Or. 

1.  Taken  up  about  two  mUes  off  Trebizond,  and  where  the 

sea  is  about  125  feet  deep,  10127 

2.  From  off  Cape  Sinop^,  about  200  or  900  yards,  water  about 

275  feet  deep, 10115 

8.  About  a  mUe  from  Penderadea,        .  .  10115 

4.  From  the  entrance  of  the  Boi^horuS)  taken  up  with  the 

preceding  early  in  July,    .  .  .  10115 

5.  Taken  up  September  22^  about  twenty  miles  from  Cos- 

tangi,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  .  10090 

1.  From  middle  of  Golden  Hem,  taken  up  December  16,  lOlIO 

2.  From  mid-channel,  off  Thevapia,  March  8,  .  10120 

3.  From  the  same  situation,  March  20,  .  .  10120 

4.  From  the  same  situation,  July  13,  .  .  10124 

5.  From  the  same  situation,  August  90,  .  10124 

6.  Off  Genoese  Castle,  September  22,  .  10110 

Many  fishes  are  common  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  Bosphoms;  many  of  them  are  m^fiatory  from  one  to  the  other, 
passing  into  the  fresher  water.,  like  the  salmon,  for  the  purpoae  of 
breeding ;  some  weU  known  in  the  Mediterranean  are  nerer  eaoght 
in  the  Bosphoms  or  Black  Sea ;  the  toipedo  is  one  of  these.  A  strict 
comparison  of  the  fishes  of  these  seas  might  reward  the  natnialist  by 
some  interesting  results. 
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TBIIPBEATUAK  OF  BOBFHORCt  AND  BLACK  SEA,  AS  OBSBBVBD  AT 
THB  8UBFACE,  AT  DIFFERENT  TIMES,  IN  1840-41. 


Time. 

SitnaUon. 

^^Jt^' 

Temp,  of 
Aii-. 

1840. 

Not.  24, 

Between  Constantinople  and  Therapia, 

69' 

57* 

60*  58» 

Dec.     6, 

Between  Topana  and  Scutari, 

54 

53 

48     44 

7 

54 

52 

44 

21, 

In  Golden  Horn,  opposite  the  arsenal  or  \ 
doekyMd, ) 

49 

56 

25, 

Golden  Horn ;  off  Galata, 

46 

33 

1841. 

Jan.     3, 

Ditto;  opposite  the  usenal,  . 

45 

60 

Feb.  14, 

Ditto;  between  GalaU  and  Constantinople, 

40 

39 

39 

18, 

43 

54 

Mar.   4, 

Ditto;  between  Galata  and  Constantinople, 

44 

43 

48 

6, 

Between  Topana  and  Thefapia, 

39 

37 

44     43 

20, 

Golden  Horn; (^Galata,      . 

46 

50 

April  5, 

Ditto,  ditto, 

44 

55 

May    9, 

Between  Topana  and  Bebek, 

51 

50 

60     58 

M, 

Golden  Horn ;  off  the  arsenal. 

57 

62 

18, 

Ditto;  off  Topana,         .... 

51 

56 

23, 

Between  Topana  and  Therapia,     . 

61 

58 

68     65 

June    4, 

Golden  Horn ;  off  the  i^rsenal, 

66 

70 

6, 

Between  Topano  and  Scutari, 

64 

60 

75 

10, 

Between  Topana  and  the  Lazaretto, 

67 

61 

77     75 

16, 

Between  Topana  and  Therapia,     . 
Between  Therapift  and  Black  Sea, 

68 

62 

75     70 

l«i 

69 

67 

64 

33, 

Between  Topana  and  Chaloedon, 

68 

62 

70 

27, 

Between  Topana  and  Therapia,     . 

74 

64 

80    78 

29, 

Between  Topana  and  Prinoes  Islands,  in  ) 
the  sea  of  Marmora,         .        •        .    j 

73 

64 

64 

July    2, 

Between  Topana  and  the  Black  Sea, 

72 

63 

78    75 

11, 

Between  the  entrance  of  the  Boephorus  \ 
from  the  Black  Sea  and  Topana,       .    J 

75 

68 

72 

13, 

75 

71 

87 

20, 

Between  Galata  and  Becktictash, 

73 

71 

77 

A«g.    9, 

Golden  Horn;  off  Galata,     . 

71 

80 

lo; 

Between  Topana  and  Buyukdere, 

77 

68 

80    77 

13, 

Between  Topana  and  Therapia,     . 

77 

69 

78    72 

19, 

Between  Topana  and  Emirgoen  Oglou, 

75 

71 

80 

30, 

Between  Topana  and  Therapia,     . 

77 

71 

80    75 

Sept.  10, 

77 

76 

74 

13, 

Between  Topana  and  Therapia,    . 

77 

74 

76     74 

15, 

Between  Topana  and  Therapia,     . 

78 

74 

75    73 

22, 

Between  Topana  and  the  Black  Sea,      . 

74 

70 

66    64 
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TABLE  OP  TKMPEBATURE — {coniinUetL) 


TlBM. 

Sitoation. 

Templet 
Wabr. 

^- 

1841. 

JTaa. 

OffTrabi»iiid,inibeBUekSea,in  about) 
fiye  fathoms  water,*    ...         J 

46.7« 

60*  &0* 

WV         99 

Julys. 

At  entnnoe  of  Black  Sea  from  the  Boephonis, 

74 

72 

8, 

Off  Pendentclia,  aboat  five  mUes, 

72 

73 

Off  Penderaelia,  about  three  miles, 

71 
72 
76    71 

72 

Close  to  the  port  of  Penderaelia, . 

•  • 
75 

... 

Between  this  port  and  the  ooal-mine  ci) 
Kosaiagim, 

1  o 

75     74 

*. 

Between  Penderadea and  the  coal-mine) 

73    70 

75    71 

10, 

Between  Penderaelea  and  the  Bosphoms, 
abont  one  mile  from  port,  6}  a.  M.,    .    { 

73 

69 

... 

About  ten  miles  off  the  coast,  8{  a.m., 

77 

75 

... 

kene,  dose  to  shore,  I  p.m., 

78 

76 

... 

About  six  miles  off  shore,  2  p.  k.. 

79 

76 

... 

About  four  miles  off  Kilva,  4  p.  x.. 

77 

76 

... 

About  eight  miles  fiom  mouth  of  the  Bos-) 

78 

phoms,  6p.k.,         .... 

74 

About  a  mile  offshore,  a  Uttle  to  the  east- 

ward of  the  lighthouse  at  entranoe  of  > 

75 

74 

Bosphoms,  6}  p.  M ) 

... 

About  one-fourth  nule  off  the  lighthouse, 
at  entranee  of  Boephorus,  6}  p.m., 

74 

74 

Sept.  22, 

At  mouth  of  Boq>horus,  3{  p.  v.. 

73 

62 

... 

In  Black  Sea,  4  P.M.,   . 

71 

61 

... 

Ditto,  5)  P.M., 
Ditto,  6|  ... 

72 

61 

... 

72 

55 

28, 

Ditto,  6  a.  M.9      , 
Ditto,  9    ... 
Ditto  10   ... 

68 
70 

70 

58 
58 
60 

... 

Ditto,  11  ... 

69 

65 

... 

Ditto,  12  ... 
Ditto,  1  P.M., 
Ditto  2,    ... 
Ditto, 3,    ... 
Ditto, 4,    ... 
Ditto,  6,    ... 

68 
67 
68 
67 
68 

64 
65 

65 
65 
65 

A  bout  one-fourth  mile  from  Con8tangio,t 

65 

60 

On  these  observations  I  shall  offer  a  few  com- 

*  For  this  observation  I  am  indebted  to  Dr  Bell. 

t  The  voyage  to  Penderaelia  and  Ck>n8tangie,  in  the  Black  Sea, 
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ments.  Those  on  the  Bosphorus  show  two  circum- 
stances worthy  of  notice — ^the  wide  range  of  tem- 
perature to  which  its  waters  are  subject,  and  the 
difference  of  temperature  of  the  stream  on  the  same 
day. 

The  range  of  temperature  observed  throughout 
the  year  was  so  high  as  39** ;  in  February  and  March 
being  only  5**  above  the  freezing  point ;  in  August 
as  high  as  77",  and  in  September  one  degree  higher. 
In  some  years,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  varia- 
tion of  temperature  has  even  been  greater.  In  the 
memory  of  man  the  Golden  Horn  has  been  known 
to  have  been  frozen  over ;  and  it  has  been  handed 
down  traditionally,  and,  I  believe,  recorded  in  history, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Bosphorus  between. 
Topana  and  Scutari  has  been  covered  with  ice. 

The  difference  of  temperature  exhibited  on  the 
same  day  in  the  stream  of  the  Bosphorus  is  remajk^ 
able ;  when  greatest,  as  in  the  month  of  June, 
amounting  to  I0^  This  may  require  a  few  words  in 
explanation.  The  difference  is  of  two  kinds :  one  is 
a  trifling  one,  depending  on  the  time  of  the  day..    In 


was  made  in  a  steam-packet,  going  at  the  rate  of  about  eight  mileft 
an  hour. 

I  haye  been  particular  in  giving  the  temperature  of  this  sea,  espe- 
ciaUy  on  approaching  the  Bosphorus,  with  the  hope  that,  were  a 
series  of  observations  of  the  like  kind  made  for  eveiy  month  in  the 
year,  the  result  might  be  of  importance  in  navigation, — ^might  afibrd 
the  means  of  finding  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus  in  the  dense  fogs  to 
which  the  Black  Sea  is  subject, — ^in  which,  in  the  attempt  alluded  to, 
innumerable  vessels  have  been  lost. 
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the  afternoon,  under  the  influence  of  «unfiiune,  I  found 
the  temperature  of  the  same  phioe,  and  of  the  Bos- 
phorufl  generally,  one  degree  higher  than  at  an  early 
bour,-*«-ft  reault  that  might  be  expected  from  all  pre- 
vious experience  of  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays 
on  water  at  the  surfiace.  The  other,  the  greater  dif- 
(wence,  is  connected  with  situation  and  the  course  of 
the  current.  It  may  be  right  to  give  some  observa- 
tions in  illustration. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  between  the  hours  of  twelve 
and  five  in  the  afit^noon,  in  going  and  returning  from 
Therapia,  the  following  differences  were  noticed : — 

Jmt  ontBlde  the  Qolden  Horn,  where  the  current  ascends  along 
the  European  shore,  the  temperature  of  ttie  water  was        64' 

In  the  three  npids,  whieh  ooe«r  on  the  same  side  of  the  Bot- 
phoni%  between  the  vilii^ges  of  Amaadkoi  and  Emugaen 
Oglon,  in  which  the  descending  enrroit  is  very  poweiAi],* 
it  was 70 

In  the  main  stream,  outside  the  bay  of  Therapia,  it  was  74 

In  mid-channel,  a  Uttk  above  the  Castles,  it  was  71 

The  frealar  paii  of  the  way  dowB*  in  mid-channel,  after  pass- 
ing the  Castles,  it  was  about  .07 
Near  the  entrance  of  the  Golden  Horn,  in  the  counter-ascending 
cunent,  it  was  .      S5 

On  the  29th  of  June,  the  following  observations 

*  The  strength  of  the  great  current  of  the  Boqphorus  depciA  a 
good  deal  on  the  wind,— beigg gieateat  with  astro^g  north-faiteily 
wind,  and  least  with  the  opposite :  when  the  wind  is  in  favour  of  the 
currents,  the  ascent  of  the  lapUs,  particularly  of  that  caUed  dw 
Devil's  Rapid— iSoMtoA  Akipdissi,  is  not  easy;  the  oars  of  the  dex- 
terous and  poweHul  Turkish  boatmen  ure  of  little  ayaij,  and  SMoid- 
ingly  they  are  pi|t  aside,  and  the  tow-rope  Is  substituted,  drawn  com- 
monly  by  one  man,  but  sometimes  requiring  two. 
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were  made  in  going  to  the  Princes  Islands,  situated 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora : — 

4  15  P.M.  In  Golden  Hom,  temperature  of  water,  64* 

4  SO   ...  OfftheSoEag^o, 64 

4  35   ...  Off  the  Seraglio  Point,  where  the  descending  carrent 

IB  strong,   .  .66 

4  45   ...  Off  Scntari  Barracks,  .67 

4  50  ...  OffKadikoiorChaloedon,    .  .  .  .      68 

5  0   ...  Off  the  Point  of  Chalcedon,  .  .      69.5 
5  25   ...                  Ditto,                     .            .  .70 

5  55   ...  Ditto,  .  .  .71 

6  5  ...  About  a  mile  off  Kalki,  .72 
6  20  ...  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Prinkipo,  .  .  72 
6  35   ...   Close  tp  shore,         .            .            .  .72 

It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  back  to  the  observa- 
tions made  at  different  times  of  the  year,  that  the 
greatest  variation  of  temperature  was  noticed  in  the 
beginning  of  summer,  and  that  in  winter  it  was  very 
inconsiderable.  The  general  idea  that  I  am  disposed 
to  form,  from  all  the  facts  I  could  collect,  is,  that 
the  reduction  of  temperature  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Bosphorus  is  owing  to  deep  water  being  brought 
to  the  surface,  in  consequence,  it  may  be  conjectured, 
of  the  deep  current  meeting  with  obstacles  which 
impede  its  free  downward  course  and  throw  it  back, 
producing  those  counter-currents  for  which  the  Bos- 
phorus is  so  remarkable,  and  which,  well  known  to 
the  boatmen,  are  of  essential  service  in  enabling  them 
to  make  good  their  way  in  proceeding  upwards  to- 
wards the  Blfu^k  Sea.  That  the  ascending  counter- 
current  is  cooler  than  the  descending  main  stream 
and  the  rapids,  and  greatly  cooler  in  the  beginning 
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of  summer  (when  the  difference  is  most  remarkable) 
than  either  the  Black  Sea  at  one  end  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  or  the  sea  of  Marmora  at  its  other  extre- 
mity, are  the  circumstances  chiefly  in  favour  of  this 
view,  and  which,  I  apprehend,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
explain  in  any  other  manner.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
facts  are  curious  and  deserving  of  attention ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  further  investi- 
gated. 

The  influence  of  the  great  range  of  temperature  of 
the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus  on  the  climate  of  its 
shores,  cannot  be  questioned, — ^tempering  the  sum- 
mer heat,  tempering  the  severity  of  cold  of  the  early 
winter,  and  chilling  the  air  of  the  advanced  spring 
and  early  summer.  Even  the  colder  ascending  cur- 
rents have  a  perceptible  influence ;  the  portions  of 
shore  nearest  to  them,  in  several  instances  washed 
by  them,  seem  to  be  considered  by  the  natives  as 
favourite  spots ;  they  are  the  sites  of  the  principal 
palaces  of  the  Sultan,  and  of  the  villas  and  charm- 
ing gardens  of  the  most  opulent  of  his  subjects.  The 
effect  of  the  climate  generally,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Bosphorus,  is  manifested  in  the  vegetation.  The 
olive  is  cultivated  in  the  Princes  Islands,  where  the 
cold  of  winter  is  moderated  by  the  warmth  afforded 
by  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  this  within  sight  of  Ck>n- 
stantinople.  I  have  met  with  the  myrtle  growing 
wild  luxuriantly,  close  to  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea, 
near  Penderaclea,  in  sheltered  situations,  having  the 
advantage,  in  winter,  of  a  source  of  warmth  in  the 
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contiguous  deep  water.  But  neither  the  olive  nor 
myrtle  is  to  be  seen  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus 
excepting,  perhaps,  in  some  villa  garden,  reared  with 
care,  and  protected  from  the  cold  winds. 

The  few  observations  made  on  the  temperature  of 
the  Black  Sea,  indicate  a  range  of  temperature  some- 
what less  than  that  of  the  Bosphorus.  This  may  be 
true,  for  the  southern  part  of  that  sea  to  which  the 
observations  wei'e  limited,  that  part  being  generally 
deep,  fed  by  few  rivers,  and  those  generally  pouring 
into  it  water  little  less  warm,  or  even  warmer  than 
its  own.  But  it  is  far  from  the  truth  for  the  Black 
Sea  generally.  I  have  already  contrasted  the  mild 
winter  of  Trebizond  with  the  almost  arctic  winter  of 
Odessa.  That  season  is  little  less  severe  all  along 
the  western  shore  At  Constangie,  considerably  to 
the  westward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  I  was 
assured  that  the  sea  is  every  winter  frozen  in  the 
month  of  January,  and  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shore.  The  shallowness  of  the  Black  Sea, 
in  its  western  portion,  and  its  comparative  freshness, 
are  favourable  to  its  freezing.  And  the  great  rivers 
which  flow  into  this  part  of  it,  of  northern  origin, 
promote  equaUy  its  freshness  and  the  reduction  of 
its  temperature, — ^the  latter  effect,  after  they  have  lost 
their  summer  heat,  and  are  pouring  in  water  either 
reduced  nearly  to  the  freezing  point,  or  quite  to  that 
point,  and  are  discharging  into  it  floating  ice.  The 
range  of  temperature  of  the  two  extremities  of  the 
Black  Sea,  or  of  the  western  extremity  throughout 
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the  year,  must  be  very  great,  probably  not  less  than 
65^.  In  summer  and  the  beginning  of  aatumn,  it  is 
likely  to  rise  to  nearly  60^  and  in  winter  to  fiJl  to 
26%  or  even  lower.  Horace,  at  Tomos,  lamented 
the  freezing  of  the  wine ;  at  Constangie,  the  severity 
of  the  winter  cold  is  now  similariy  marked.* 

When  the  character  of  the  two  seas  is  considered, 
between  which  Constantinople  is  sitnated,  and  also 
the  character  of  the  connecting  stream  of  the  Bo&- 
phorus,  there  seems  to  be  but  little  difficulty  in 
accomiting  for  most  of  the  peculiarities  of  its  climate, 
and  especially  for  those  great  vicissitudes,  as  regards 
temperature,  to  which  it  is  subject, — ^the  compara* 
lively  high  temperature  of  its  autumnal  months^— » 
the  comparatively  low  temperature  of  its  spring,  and 
its  hot  summers.  The  nature,  too,  of  the  adjoining 
country— -^>f  the  high  naked  moorland,  which  stretches 
northwards  immediately  from  the  outskirts  of  the 

*  Ovid's  notice  of  the  place  of  his  exile  is  still  strictly  appKeable 
to  the  adjoining  eooniry : — a  country  still  without  %  tree,  without 
the  vine,  without  the  apple ;  where  the  rivers  and  sea  are  froien  in 
winter;  where  creaking  waggons,  of  rude  construction,  drawn  by 
oxen,  are  still  in  use,  and  constitute,  as  of  old,  the  chief  posocsaioii  of 
the  poor  natives ;  who,  now  as  then,  are  bearded,  and,  exoeptiag  the 
face,  completely  covered  with  a  dress  formed  principaUy  of  sheep- 
skin ;  and  who  still  leave  the  earth  unploughed,  unsown,  partly,  it 
may  be,  in  dread  of  an  invading  enemy. — (Vide  Tristium,  lib.  iii^ 
10,  el  et  pomm).  From  Constaogie  to  ^e  Dannbe,  a  diatanca  af 
about  forty  miles,  the  whole  way,  as  fiir  as  the  eye  can  reach,  ex- 
cepting very  near  the  Danube,  the  low,  almost  flat,  country,  in  such 
as  that  alluded  to ;  and  poor  and  naked  as  it  is,  it  is  not  without 
marks  of  hostile  invasion,  viz.,  that  of  the  Russians,  in  1827* 
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citj,  presenting  an  extraordinary  contrast  with  the 
beautiful  and  highly  cultivated  shores  of  the  Bospho- 
ruA,  is  not  less  favourable,  in  a  limited  way,  to  the 
peculiarities  alluded  to.  There,  the  snow  lies  in 
winter;  irom  thence,  damp  fogs,  proceeding  from 
the  Black  Sea,  pour  down  in  the  spring  months, 
cbilling  the  air  of  the  warmer  valleys ;  and  in  summer, 
when  parched  and  heated,  this  desert  surfieu^e  by  day 
rather  increases  than  mitigates  the  heat  and  dryness 
of  the  passing  wind. 

Before  offering  any  remarks  on  the  climate  of 
Constantinople,  in  relation  to  health,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  notice  some  of  the  habits  of  the  people, 
especially  as  regards  dress,  habitations,  and  way  of 
living,  which,  on  account  of  their  peculiarities,  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  a  considerable  efiect  on  health. 

The  old  national  oriental  dress  of  the  Turkish 
people  is  still  in  common  use,  excepting  amongst  the 
military  and  those  employed  in  the  public  service, 
who,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  late  Sultan, 
enforced  by  the  present,  have  substituted  the  fez — 
the  cylindrical  high  red  cap  with  a  blue  tassel — for 
the  skullcap  and  the  turban  ;  the  frock-coat  of  the 
Franks  for  the  caftan  or  loose  Turkish  gown ;  the 
close  fitting  trowsers,  suspended  by  bracers,  for  the 
ample  loose  shalwar  or  Turkish  drawers,  drawn  by  a 
running  string  in  its  waist-band  round  the  loins ;  and 
lastly,  the  tight  European  boot,  to  which  the  foot  is 
made  to  conform,  for  the  easy  natural-shaped  shoe 
or  boot  and  its  slipper.  ♦ 
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The  oriental  dress  may  well  be  advocated  against 
the  western,  as  founded  on  principle  and  reason,  and 
approved  by  experience — ^not  the  production  of  ca- 
price or  fiushion.  The  intent  of  it  appears  to  be,  to 
defend  the  head,  for  which  the  turban  is  so  well 
adapted  ;  to  keep  the  feet  dry  and  moderately  warm ; 
the  loins  well  girded  and  warm ;  the  chest  free  and 
cool ;  and  the  neck  free,  without  any  pressure  on  its 
blood-vessels,  depending  for  warmth  on  the  beaid. 
All  who  have  made  trial  of  the  Turkish  costume  have, 
I  believe,  expressed  approval  of  it — ^regarding  merely 
their  comfort,  its  suitableness  to  the  climate,  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  worn — ^independent  of  its  beauty  and 
picturesqueness  of  effect.  As  r^ards  the  feet,  it 
secures  from  corns  and  bunions,  which,  until  the 
introduction  of  the  tight  boot,  were  unknown  amongst 
the  Turks.  As  regards  the  loins,  the  folds  of  the 
shalwar,  and  the  pressure  there  applied  by  the  waist- 
band, are  a  good  protection  from  lumbago  and  dysen- 
tery. The  turban  is  equally  a  defence  fit)m  the 
sabre,  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  cold  blast. 

The  change  of  dress  has  been  ill  received,  and  pro- 
bably will  not  be  permanent.  All  who  have  it  in 
their  power,  on  going  home,  resume,  more  or  less,  the 
costume  of  their  ancestors.  The  aversion  to  the  new 
costume  is  shown  in  the  negligent  adoption  of  it.  The 
stock  is  little  worn  by  the  Turkish  soldier,  and  a 
slipper  very  generally — ^preserving  the  shuffling  gait 
in  the  march  of  the  infantry.* 

*  The  sandal  has  been  proposed  to  be  substituted  for  the  boot 
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The  dress  of  the  Turkish  women  continues  unal- 
tered ;  indeed,  whilst  I  was  in  Constantinople,  a  sus- 
pected disposition  to  expose  more  of  the  charms  of 
the  fece  was  opposed  hy  an  edict  expressly  on  the 
subject,  requiring  a  strict  observance  of  the  ancient 
rule  of  propriety.  In  principle,  the  female  costume 
is  similar  to  the  male ; — avoiding  ligature,  excepting 
about  the  loins ;  allowing  the  limbs  to  be  free  in  their 
movements,  and  affording  a  graceful  drapery,  not  de- 
signed to  display  the  form  of  the  individual  limbs, 
and  well  suited  to  decorum  and  a  modest  nature. 
The  yashmac — ^the  veil  of  the  women — ^holds  the 
place  of  the  manly  turban ;  it  covers  the  head,  the 
neck,  and  the  whole  of  the  face,  excepting  the  eyes 
and  nose ;  and  the  feridjee,  or  loose  cloak  or  mantle, 
performs  the  same  service  for  the  rest  of  the  body, 
excepting  the  hands  and  feet.  The  under-clothing 
of  both  sexes  is  very  similar ;  and,  whether  shirt  or 
waistcoat,  boddice  or  drawers,  is  on  the  same  plan  of 
easy  looseness.* 

amongst  the  Turkbh  troops.  As  regards  service,  no  doubt,  it  would 
prove  an  excellent  substitute ;  but  it  is  questionable  that  it  would  be 
approved  by  the  Mussulman,  accustomed  to  the  convenient  slipper. 
It  is  this  which  he  takes  off  in  going  into  a  mosque,  or  even  into  a 
barrack- room :  it  is  not  necessary,  as  it  is  commonly  supposed,  on 
entering  the  former,  to  bare  the  feet — the  object  being  merely  clean- 
liness, which  the  removal  of  the  slipper  insures.' 

*  The  form  of  Turkish  drawers  is  well  fitted  for  the  dressing-room ; 
having  no  owning  in  front,  and  of  ample  dimensions,  it  is  easily  slip- 
ped on  on  rising ;  and  confining  a  large  quantity  of  air,  it  is  well 
fitted  to  prevent  the  lower  part  of  the  body  from  being  chilled,  on 
which  account  it  is  not  undeserving  of  the  attention  of  persons  of 
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The  Turkish  houses  in  Constantinople,  as  it  is  well 
known,  are  commonlj  of  wood.  The  best  of  them, 
of  ample  dimensions,  gaily  painted,  are  pleasing  to 
the  eye ;  and  all  of  them,  however  pow,  are,  from 
their  form,  invariably  picturesque.  Even  the  most 
splendid  of  the  palaces  of  the  sultan  are  of  the  same 
destmctible  material.  The  pr^erenee  is  given  to  wood 
by  the  Turks,  not  chiefly  on  account  of  economy,  but 
from  the  persuasion  that  it  is  more  wholesome  than 
stone  ;  and  also,  it  is  said,  from  a  feeling  of  humility, 
it  being  considered  by  them  presumptuous  to  dwell 
in  buildings  like  their  mosques,  made,  as  it  were,  for 
eternity,  and  keeping  no  measure  with  the  frailty  of 
the  occupants.  The  idea  of  the  unwholesomeness  of 
stone  buildings  is  not,  perhaps,  without  foundation 
in  such  a  climate.  The  stone  houses  in  Galata,  built 
by  the  Genoese,  with  walls  of  extraordinary  thickness, 
are  of  bad  repute.  Unless  the  rooms  are  kept  warm 
in  winter,  they  must  be  damp  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer ;  so  long  as  the  walls  are  cold,  on  the  occur- 
rence of  a  southerly  wind,  they  will  act  as  refrigera^ 
tories,  and  occasion  a  precipitation  of  moisture  from 
the  humid  warm  air.  The  thin  walls  of  wood,  on  the 
contrary,  conform  more  to  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.    None  of  the  sitting-rooms  of  the  houses 


delicate  constitutions  and  of  invalidB,  especiaUy  when  traTeUiiig.  It 
answers  very  well  even  when  made  of  mnslin,  so  as  to*  oceupy  vtay 
little  space  in  a  carpet-bag  or  portmanteau.  The  Turkidi  shhi  may 
be  mentioned  with  commendation  as  an  excellent  ntght-shlit — wilhoot 
collar — ^nicely  fitted  to  the  shoulders,  iFfith  ample  sleeyaa. 
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have  fixed  fire-places  or  ^imneys,  they  are  heated  in 
winter  chiefly  by  a  charooal-fire,  contained  in  the 
open  mangal,  or  covered  tandour  *  The  mode  of 
warming  their  rooms  is  also  suitable  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  constructed.  The  crevices  in  the 
wooden  work  allow  of  a  certain  admixture  of  com- 
mon air  and  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  sufficient  to 
prevent  any  dangerous  accumulation  of  the  gas,  so 
that  the  rooms  are  easily  warmed,  and  kept  warm 
and  dry,  without  risk  of  life.f 

Their  manner  of  living-r-their  habits  of  life— re- 
quire little  remark,  they  are  so  well  and  generally 
known.  Fashion  is  as  little  concerned  in  them  as  in 
their  dress,  and  they  are  equally  oriental  and  primi- 

*  The  mangftl  is  a  brazier  (one  capper  vefisel  within  another — ^the 
latter,  it  may  be,  gilded  or  plated),  of  graceful  form,  and  often  high 
price — its  size  and  value  being,  in  some  measure,  in  proportion  to  the 
rank  and  wealth  of  the  individual  using  it.  The  tandour  is  a  brazier, 
covered  with  a  wadded  coverlet,  sustained  by  a  wooden  frame.  In  the 
latter,  there  being  little  circulation  of  air,  the  consumption  of  fuel  is 
very  slow,  and  the  fire  is  long  retained ;  it  will  keep-in  twenty-four 
hours,  affording  a  mild  warmth.  The  tandour  is  often  the  gathering- 
place  of  the  family  party  amongst  the  Franks  of  the  Levant ;  sitting 
round  it  as  a  table,  their  feet  and  legs,  beneath  the  coverlet,  are 
kept  of  an  agreeable  warmth,  more  agreeable,  it  is  probable,  than 
wholesome. 

t  I  never  heard  of  any  fatal  accident  from  the  use  of  charcoal  fires 
in  Constantinople,  although  no  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  them. 
Headach,  however,  is  a  common  effect  of  breathing  an  atmosphere 
containing  an  undue  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Were  the  doors 
and  windows  of  Turkish  rooms  suddenly  made  air-tight,  and  the  fis-  • 
sures  in  the  wood- work  closed,  there  being  no  chimney  to  give  vent  to 
the  fixed  air,  half  the  population  of  Constantinople  might  be  suffo- 
cated any  winter  night  betwern  sunset  and  sunrise. 

VOL.  II.  2  E 
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tive,  and  domestic.  Their  household  furniture  con- 
sists chiefly  of  cushions.  They  are  independent  of 
chairs,  and  tables,  and  bedsteads.  A  low  couch  is 
their  ordinary  seat ;  a  mattress  spread  on  the  floor, 
on  a  mat,  or  carpet,  their  bed,  provided  with  pillows, 
sheets,  and  coverlet.  Neither  forks  or  knives,  or 
plates,  are  used  at  their  meals.  Sitting  round  the 
circular  tray,  raised  on  a  low  stool,  with  washed 
hands,  using  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  each  helps 
himself  from  the  well-dressed  dish,  or  with  a  horn  or 
wooden  spoon,  if  liquid  or  of  soft  consistence.  Their 
best  cookery  is  elaborate— their  dishes  various  and 
excellent.  Dinner  is  their  principal  meal,  which  is 
served  after  sunset,  after  the  termination  of  the 
labours  of  the  day.  Coffee  and  sherbet  are  their 
principal  drinks  ;*  these,  at  all  hours,  with  pipes,  are 
presented  to  visitors.  They  rise  early,  and  early 
retire  to  rest.  After  the  last  call  to  prayer  the  streets 
are  deserted.     The  vapour-bath  is  used  by  them  re- 

*  People  of  all  classes  in  Constantinople  use  these  drinks.  A  good 
cup  of  strong  eofiee  may  be  had  for  a  farthing,  and  a  glass  of  eherhet 
for  little  more.  Their  coffee  is  made  in  a  simple,  easy  manner— and 
meet  expeditiously.  When  a  single  cup  is  called  for,  the  attendant 
in  the  coflfee-house  pours  hot  water  into  a  little  copper  pan,  or  rather 
pot;  puts  it  over  a  charcoal  fire  for  an  instant  to  make  it  boil ;  then 
adds  a  proportion  of  well  ground  or  pounded  coffise,  either  alone  or 
mixed  with  sugar :  returns  it  again  to  the  fire,  to  boH  for  an  instant, 
and  the  eofiee  is  made.  It  is  poured,  boiling  hot,  into  a  small  poroe* 
lain  cup,  and  handed  to  the  customer ;  the  coarser  grounds  quickly 
subside,  in  a  few  seconds,  whilst  cooling  down  to  the  drinking  point 
Disagreeable  at  first,  a  taste  for  this  strong  undarified  coffee  is  soon 
acquired.    It  is  an  excellent  and  safe  substitute  for  a  dram. 
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gularly,  and  commonlj  at  least  once  a»week.  Wealthy 
persons  have  a  bath*-establishment  in    their   own 
houses.      The  public  baths  are   numerous,  and  of 
prices  suited  to  all  ranks.*    The  baths,  the  mosques, 
the  bazaars,  and  pleasant  shaded  spots  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bosphorus  are  the  principal  places  of  resort ; — ^the 
last  mentioned  in  the  fine  season,  when  they  delight 
to  live  in  the  open  air,  and  form  pic^nic  partiee^— • 
the  women  and  men,  as  at  home,  always  eating  apart. 
As  their  manner  of  living  is  as  suitable  to  the  camp 
as  the  city,  they  adopt  with  great  ease  the  military  life. 
Last  year  in  the  spring,  when  the  sultan  resided  for  a 

*  The  Turkish  baths,  as  it  is  weU  known,  aie  yaponr-baths.  The 
temperatnre  of  the  inner  room  or  Sudatorium,  I  have  never  found  to 
exceed  98°  F.,  though,  judging  from  the  sensation  experienced,  it 
might  be  inferred  to  be  very  much  higher.  The  effects  of  the  bath 
are  two-fold,— H)ne  connected  with  the  perspiration  excited ;  the  other 
with  the  perfect  cleansing  of  the  skin.  The  former  is  not  without  dan- 
ger to  persons  of  a  full  habit,  disposed  to  apoplexy.  The  latter  may 
be  considered  always  salutary.  It  is  effected  by  friction,  by  means  of 
a  glove,  made  of  the  silky  hair  or  wool  of  the  Angora  goat.  The  form 
of  the  glove  is  that  of  a  bag,  just  large  enough  to  hold  the  hand.  It 
is  an  article  which  might  be  introduced  into  this  country  with  ad- 
vantage, as  a  substitute  for  the  coarse,  harsh  horse-hair  glove  at  pre- 
sent in  lise  for  the  purpose  of  friction,  better  fitted  (as  was  remarked 
to  me  by  a  distinguished  physician),  for  the  hide  of  the  rhinoceros 
than  for  the  human  skin.  So  cheap  is  the  bath-glove  in  Constanti- 
tinople,  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  people ;  one  costs 
half  a  piastre,  little  more  than  a  penny.  If  imported,  it  might  be  sold 
with  a  large  profit,  at  fourpence  or  sixpence  a-pair.  It  is  equaUy 
fitted  for  the  purpose  of  ablation  with  soap  and  water,  supplying  the 
place  of  a  sponge,  and  for  dry-rubbing,  in  place  of  the  flesh-brush. 

Their  tooth-brushes,  as  weU  as.  their  bath-gloves,  are  deserving  of 
notice.    They  are  not  of  hogs'-bristles,  like  ours  (the  Mussulman  ab- 
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short  time  in  a  small  palace  at  the  "  Sweet  Waters," 
his  court  was  encamped  around  him,  and  the  ground, 
including  a  circuit  of  several  miles,  was  kept  and  care- 
fully guarded  by  a  cordon  of  troops  stationed  on  the 
adjoining  hills. 

As  regards  health,  the  climate  of  Constantinople 
appears  to  be  good,  not  productive  of  more  disease 
than  might  be  expected  from  the  vicissitudes  of  tem- 
perature to  which  we  have  seen  it  is  liable.  ,  The  dis- 
eases most  common  are  inflammations,  especially  of 
the  lungs  and  its  investing  membrane,  and  bowel  ccmi- 
plaints.  The  latter,  probably,  are  as  much  connected 
with  irregularities  of  diet  and  the  use  of  crude  fruits, 
to  which  the  Turks  are  partial,  as  with  the  sudden 

hbrring  every  thing  belonging  to  this  animal  as  impure),  but  of  wood 
— the  branch  or  root  of  a  tree  that  grows  in  Syria,  of  a  fibrous  struc- 
ture, with  a  tough,  strong,  reticulated  envelope  of  bark.  The  fibrous 
wood  is  impregnated  with  a  bitter  gummy  matter.  For  use,  a  por- 
tion of  the  bark,  about  an  inch,  is  removed,  and  the  decorticated  end, 
after  having  been  soaked  in  water,  is  beaten  with  a  maUet ;  thus  a 
brush  is  produced.  The  daily  use  of  it  appears  to  be  equally  service- 
able to  the  gums  and  teeth,  cleaning  the  one,  and  rendering  fiim  the 
other.  The  bitter  gummy  substance  probably  has  a  beneficial  effect. 
Another  kind  of  wood  is  also  used,  which  is  even  more  esteemed.  Its 
wood  has  a  pungent  aromatic  flavour.  The  estimation  in  which  both 
are  held  by  the  Turks  is  very  great.  I  have  heard  a  learned  mufti 
descant  on  their  virtues,  attributing  to  them  no  less  than  forty  good 
qualities.  He  ended  his  discourse  by  a  caution,  that  the  brushes 
should  never  be  placed  horizontally,  but  always  inclined,  or,  what  is 
best,  perpendicularly — the  objection  to  the  horizontal  position  being 
the  very  serious  one  of  turning  the  owner  mad.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  instances  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge  of  the  extreme  su- 
perstition of  these  people,  arising,  no  doubt,  from  their  ignorance  of 
the  physical  sciences. 
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changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  Typhus 
fever,  too,  may  be  mentioned  as  a  prevalent  disease  in 
winter  amongst  the  lower  classes  and  the  troops;* 
and  fever  with  gastric  and  intestinal  derangement  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  autumn.  On  the  score  of  exemp- 
tion, or  little  liability,  several  important  diseases  may 
be  enumerated,  as  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,f 
insanity,  gout,  scrofula,  and  pulmonary  consumption. 
The  Uttle  tendency  to  insanity  amongst  the  Turks 
is  very  remarkable.  For  the  whole  of  Constantinople 
there  are  only  two  receptacles  for  lunatics — one  for 
men,  one  for  women ;  and  the  total  number  of  pa- 
tients, when  I  saw  them,  did  not  exceed  forty.:]:  Their 

*  In  the  winter  of  last  yev^  typhus-fever  proved  very  destmctive 
amongst  the  troops  in  Constantinople  and  its  neighbourhood.  It 
was  considered,  and  probably  justly,  contagious.  Its  origin  was 
obscure ;  it  was  most  generally  attributed  to  the  bad  quality  of  meat 
supplied  to  them,  and  to  undue  exposure  to  the  weather  on  sentinel 
duty  during  the  cold  season. 

t  Spots  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  is  reported,  are  not  exempt,  as  the 
beautiful  suburb  Eyoub  and  the  adjoining  valley  of  "  Sweet  Waters," 
in  the  beginning  of  summer ;  and  the  village  of  Therapia,  on  the  Bos- 
phorus,  in  autumn. 

J  The  miserable  state  in  which  these  wretched  lunatics  are  kept, 
calls  for  severe  reprehension ; — it  is  disgraceful  to  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment— an  opprobrium  on  Turkish  humanity.  In  cold  cells,  in  the 
winter  season  (there  was  snow  on  the  ground  when  I  saw  them), 
with  barred  unglazed  windows,  the  poor  men  are  chained  by  the  neck 
to  the  wall  by  a  heavy  iron  chain,  about  six  feet  in  length, — a  space 
to  which  their  exercise  is  limited.  No  medical  aid  is  afforded  them. 
They  are  opea  to  the  public  gaze,  and  subject  to  irritation  of  an 
aggravated  kind  from  mischievous  boys  and  lads,  who,  as  I  witnessed, 
seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  tormenting  them,  making,  even  by 
blows,  the  violent  doubly  furious.  In  consistency  with  their,  treat- 
ment, the  insane  establishment  is  contiguous  to  a  menagerie ;  one  has 
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little  liability  to  this  sad  malady  is  probably,  in  a 
great  measure,  comiected  with  their  temperance, 
especially  their  abstinence  from  ardent  spirits.  The 
greater  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits,  so  in  proportion, 
it  would  appear,  is  the  prevalence  of  mental  disease. 
Thus  it  exists  in  no  small  degree  in  England,  in  a 
greater  in  Ireland,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree  in 
Scotland.  Other  circumstances  may  promote  a  healthy 
state  of  brain  amongst  the  Turks  and  comparatiye 
exemption  from  its  worst  class  of  maladies — such  as 
the  mental  fru^ulties  not  being  overwrought,  the  ordi- 
nary tranquillity  and  regularity  of  their  lives,  and 
their  resignation  under  misfortune  to  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence.  Perhaps,  too,  their  being  little 
subject  to  scrofulous  disease  may  be  another  cause  of 
exemption,  it  being  now  generally  admitted  that  scro- 
fula and  insanity  are  often  connected,— 4he  changes 
produced  by  the  one  in  the  intellectual  organ  being, 
it  may  be  inferred,  productive  of  the  symptoms  con- 
stituting the  other. 

The  exemption  of  the  Turks  from  gout  is  probably 
also  in  part  dependent  on  their  abstinence  from  fer- 
mented liquors,  and  in  part  on  the  regular  use  of  the 
vapour-bath.  That  it  is  not  owing  to  temperance  in 
eating  (a  virtue  they  do  not  lay  claim  to)  is  marked 
by  the  obesity  commonly  prevalent  amongst  the  in- 
habitants of  the  capital  in  easy  circumstances.  Whe- 

to  pa88  through  the  yard  containiiig  the  cages,  in  whieh  a  few  wild 
beastB  axe  exhibited,  to  enter  that  in  which  are  the  cells  of  the  luna- 
tics ;  and  the  payment  for  both  is  the  same. 
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ther  the  composition  of  their  dishes,  their  common 
fare,  is  concerned  in  the  exemption  in  question,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine ;  vegetables  enter  largely  into 
them,  and  bntterand^ro^^o,  to  our  taste,  in  excessive 
proportion. 

I  have  mentioned  pulmonary  consumption  amongst 
the  diseases  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Constanti- 
nople are  little  liable.  This  I  do  not  consider  as 
proved  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner  as  the  exemption 
of  the  Turks  from  gout,  and  their  comparative 
exemption  from  insanity.  Where  post-mortem  exa- 
minations are  never  instituted, — where  no  statistical 
returns  are  made  of  diseases  and  of  mortality, — and 
where  the  number  of  enlightened  physicians  is  small, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  conclusion  relative  to  the 
rareness  of  this  disease  should  be  matter  of  conjec- 
tural, rather  than  of  certain,  knowledge.  Supposing 
the  conjecture  to  be  well-founded,  as,  after  collecting 
the  best  available  information  on  the  subject,  I  be- 
lieve it  is,  there  are  circumstances  in  the  habits  of 
the  people  and  their  manner  of  living,  which  may 
conduce  to  prevent  the  formation  of  tubercles,  the 
organic  cause  of  this  deplorable,  and  amongst  us,  most 
fatal  malady.  I  shall  enumerate  what  may  per- 
haps be  considered  the  principal,  and  merely  enu- 
merate them,  as  to  discuss  them  would  almost 
require  a  volume.  They  are,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
early  marriages ;  early  hours ;  little  exposure  to  the 
night  air ;  warm  clothing ;  the  use  of  the  yasmac  by 
the  women  when  they  go  into  the  open  air,  by  which 
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the  air-passages  are  in  a  measure  protected  as  by  the 
respirator;  and  the  wearing  of  the  moustache  and 
beard  by  the  men,  which  has  a  somewhat  similar 
efiect;  the  manner  in  which  their  rooms,  without 
chimneys,  are  warmed,  incompatible  with  currents  of 
cold  air,  and  productive  of  a  dry  state  of  air ;  and 
lastly,  their  indulgence  in  the  open  air  when  the 
weather  is  favourable, — as  it  is  during  the  hot  season 
of  summer  and  the  warm   autumnal  season, — and 
their  disposition  to  relax  and  amuse  themselves,  in  a 
quiet  way,  without  dissipation, — ^to  which  the  use  of 
the  bath  may  also  conduce, — and  their  fondness  for 
and  constant  use  of  the  pipe  and  coffee. 

I  have  sometimes  been  asked.  Is  the  climate  of 
Constantinople  a  fit  one  for  invalids?  From  the 
particulars  already  given,  it  may  be  conjectured,  that 
the  answer  I  have  felt  it  right  to  give,  has  been 
negative.  Not  only  is  the  climate,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  unfavourable  to  those  who  are  in 
delicate  or  precarious  health,  but  likewise  other  cir- 
cumstances,— especially  the  want  of  comfort  in  the 
inns  and  lodging-houses  of  Pera, — ^the  difficulty 
that  attends  taking  exercise,  owing  to  the  wretched 
state  of  the  streets  and  roads,  with  the  bad  descrip- 
tion of  carriages  in  use, — and  the  want  of  agreeable 
society  and  all  rational  amusement.  For  a  short 
time,  as  between  the  middle  of  May  and  the  middle 
of  June,  the  weather  is  generally  delightful,  the  per- 
fection of  fine  weather;  the  temperature  between 
60°  and  70°;  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  in  fiill 
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beauty.  This  is  the  time  to  see  Constantinople  to 
advantage,  and  to  feel  its  attraction^.  To  the  tra- 
veller in  good  health,  the  enjoyment  will  be  of  a 
very  high  kind.  But  the  invalid  should  not  be 
seduced  by  the  temptation.  To  him  the  difficulty 
will  be  in  arriving  there  without  suffering,  at  the 
enjoyable  season,  and  in  retiring  from  it,  without 
risk  of  mischief.  Jf  he  come  by  the  Mediterranean, 
he  will  suffer  from  heat, — ^if  by  the  route  of  the 
Danube,  he  is  likely  to  suffer  from  cold;  and  in 
going  away  he  exposes  himself  to  greater  annoy- 
ances,— to  still  hotter  weather  by  sea, — and  to  heat 
and  the  torment  of  insects  on  the  Danube,* — and  to 
danger  of  malaria-fever  whilst  performing  quaran- 

*  Fom  May  to  Augnst  insects,  particularly  masquitoes,  are  ex- 
tremely numerous  on  the  Danube,  and  excessively  troublesome, 
fonning  a  serious  objection  to  proceeding  by  this  route.  After 
August  they  almost  entirely  disappear.  Whether  the  whole  course 
of  the  river  is  infested  by  them,  or  only  the  lower  part  of  it,  I  do 
not  know.  At  Orsova,  they  are  spoken  of  as  a  plague,  and  also  in 
the  adjoining  lazaretto  of  Schupanack.  This  lazaretto,  at  the  same 
season,  is  considered  unwholesome;  persons  performing  .quarantine 
there,  are  liable  to  attacks  of  ague,  and  occasionally  of  severe  remit- 
tent fever.  The  situation  is  close,  surrounded  by  hills,  and  exces- 
sively hot  in  summer, — singularly  contrasted  with  the  cool,  salu- 
brious, delightful  Miadia,  about  twelve  miles  distant  in  the  interior, — 
the  resort,  during  the  hot  season,  of  the  gentry  of  the  surrounding 
provinces, — some  attracted  by  its  sulphureous  waters,  others  by  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  spot,  its  excellent  accommodations,  and  agree- 
able society.  Its  remarkable  coolness  it  probably  owes  chiefly  to 
being  in  the  shade  of  enormous  precipices  of  limestone,  and  on  the 
bank  of  a  clear,  cold  mountain  stream  (in  which  the  trout  is  described 
as  being  always  in  good  condition),  and  also  to  the  profusion  of  wood 
on  the  adjoining  hills. 
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tine.  Another  short  period  of  pleasant  weather  is 
the  latter  part  of  autumn,  viz.,  the  greater  part  of 
October  and  the  early  part  of  November.  Then  the 
active  traveller  can  again  derive  enjoyment  from 
Constantinople  and  its  environs ;  but  the  objections 
which  ought  to  weigh  against  the  visit  of  the  invalid 
are  not  lessened ;  the  weather  is  hardly  so  certain  as 
in  the  early  summer,  and  the  risk  from  travelling  is 
rather  increased  than  diminished. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

NOTICE  OP  SOME  OF  THE  PUBLIC  mSTlTUTIONS  IN  CON- 
STANTINOPLE, IN  CONNEXION  WITH  THE  PRESENT 
STATE  OP  TUEKEY. 

Opposite  Hypotheses  req)ectisg  the  Present  Condition  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  Opinion  of  their  Futility.  Military  Hospitals  in  Con- 
stantinople and  its  Neighbourhood,  Described.  Naral  Academy. 
•  Military  College.  Medical  School.  How  defectiye.  Notice  of 
the  great  Barracks  belonging  to  tho  Capital.  Of  the  Quarantine 
Establishment.  Of  some  of  the  Goyemment  Manufactories. 
Contrast  between  them  and  the  Natiye  Work-Shops — ^between 
the  New  and  the  Old  Schools— as  demonstratiye  of  different 
Periods.  Prospect  of  Improyement,  founded  on  the  Capacity  of 
the  Turkish  Youth.  Obseryations  on  the  Vices  of  the  Goyem- 
ment, connected  with  the  Training  of  Official  Men.  Conjectures 
xespecting  Reform,  and  Reyiyal  of  Power,  on  the  Supposition  that 
the  Pe<^le  axe  little  changed,  and  thai  existing  Abuses  may  be 
Swept  away  by  a  Master-mind.  Farther  Conjectures  on  the 
same  Subject    Remarks  on  the  Rayah-Christian  Population. 

Two  hypotheses  are  at  present  entertained  relative 
to  the  existing  condition  of  Turkey.  According  to 
one,  the  Turkish  people  are  in  their  infant  state,  full 
of  life  and  susceptibility,  but  uninformed,  uneducated, 
weak ;  and,  if  their  existence  as  a  nation  be  preca- 
rious, it  is  so  in  consequence  of  infirmities  analogous 
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to  those  of  infancy.  According  to  the  other  hypo- 
thesis, the  empire  is  in  its  old  age,  worn  out,  exhaust- 
ed, tottering,  unable  to  stand  unaided,  from  sheer  and 
unreclaimable  debility.  Neither  of  these  hypotheses 
I  apprehend  to  be  just,  because  both  are  founded  on 
analogies,  which,  however  specious,  are  not  applicable, 
with  any  strictness,  to  races  of  men  or  empires, — ^the 
rise,  decline,  and  fall  of  which  seem  to  depend  on  a 
complication  of  circumstances  of  difficult  analysis. 

One  himdred  and  fifty  years  ago,  equally  extreme 
views  were  taken  of  the  political  condition  of  Turkey. 
Then  it  was  considered,  too,  in  its  exhausted  old  age, 
and  its  empire  about  to  expire.  The  visible  tokens 
of  decline  were  not  less  conspicuous  and  in  favour  of 
the  worst  prognostics.  A  Kiuprili  appeared,*  and  in 
a  fewshort  years  effected  a  revival — ^imparted  strength 
and  energy,  where  before  there  was  only  debility  and 
languor.  And  I  imagine,  if  such  a  man  were  to 
appear  now  and  to  guide  the  helm  of  government, 
like  results  might  follow,  and  the  Turkish  power 
might  again  be  formidable. 

But  I  am  anticipating  a  conclusion  which  existing 
circumstances  hardly  seem  to  warrant ;  most  of  them, 
indeed,  are  apparently  more  in  favour  of  the  old  age 
and  worn-out  hypothesis. 

These  circumstances  are  tolerably  apparent  m  all 
the  public  institutions  of  the  capital  which  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining,  chiefly  military  hospitals, 

*  Kiuprili  Mustafa  Pasha  was  appointed  Vizier  in  1689. 
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schools,  and  colleges.  Of  these  I  propose  now  to  give 
a  brief  account ;  partly  with  a  view  to  the  recording 
of  their  condition,  at,  it  may  be,  a  critical  time,  and 
to  the  inferences  deducible  from  them  as  marks  of 
the  government ;  and  partly  with  a  hope,  far,  indeed, 
from  sanguine,  that  the  notice  of  these  defects  may 
meet  the  eye  of  some  individual  interested  in  their 
improvement,  with  influence  to  promote  it,  and  effect 
more  than  oral  exhortation  on  the  spot  could  accom- 
plish. 

The  military  and  naval  hospitals  which  I  visited 
were  five  in  number,  all  of  them  situated  in  the 
suburbs  or  vicinity  of  the  capital.  I  shall  enumerate 
them  in  the  order  of  their  size  and  importance,  l^^, 
The  hospital  of  Maltepeh,  calculated  for  1200  patients, 
situated  about  four  miles  from  Eyoub,  on  the  rising 
ground  between  the  two  great  barracks  of  Daoud 
Pasha  and  Ramistchiftlik,  from  each  about  a  mile 
apart;  2rf,  The  hospital  of  the  imperial  guard  at 
Scutari,  calculated  for  500  patients  ;  3rf,  The  arsenal 
or  naval  hospital  of  Sakiz  Aghateh,  built  on  a  height 
a  little  above  the  arsenal,  calculated  for  the  same 
number ;  4<A,  The  military  hospital  in  Tophana,  ca- 
pable of  holding  about  two  hundred  patients,  which 
was  crowded  with  three  hundred ;  and,  5th,  The 
small  naval  hospital  of  Epleckcanai,  or  that  of  the 
rope-walk,  on  the  shore  of  the  Golden  Horn,  a  little 
below  Eyoub,  calculated  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
patients. 

As  regards  the  buildings — their  equipment  in  the 
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important  articles  of  bedding  and  dresses,  the  num- 
ber of  servants  in  attendance,  the  number  of  medical 
officers  attached^  the  state  of  the  wards  as  to  cleanli- 
ness and  order — ^there  was  little  occasion  for  finding 
fitult ;  indeed,  in  some  particulars,  especially  the  bed- 
ding and  dresses,  one  was  rather  disposed  to  praise. 
The  bedding  *  was  generally  superior  to  that  in  use  in 
our  military  hospitals,  and  the  dressesf  of  much  better 
description.  The  faulty  parts  were  a  bad  system  of 
administration — ^no  subordination — a  want  of  method 
and  carelessness  in  the  conducting  of  the  medical 
duties — and  a  culpable  neglect  in  supplying  many 
articles  of  medicine  and  diet  required. 

These  establishments  are  under  the  orders  of  the 
Seraskier,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army ;  or  of 
the  Capitan-pasha,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
navy ;  and  all  of  them  are  under  the  nominal  super- 
intendence of  the  Hakem-bashi,  the  chief  physician  of 

*  The  beds  were  invariablj  raised  from  the  ground,  supported  by 
boards  and  trestles,  the  latter  commonly  of  iron.  The  bedding  con- 
sisted of  two  mattresses — ^the  upper  of  wool  or  cotton,  the  lower  of 
hair  or  hay— of  one  or  two  pillows,  of  cotton  sheets,  and  a  coverlet; 
the  9heets  not  loose,  but  tacked  to  the  coverlet  and  mattress  as  a 
lining.  Even  itch-patients  had  the  comfort  of  beds  of  this  description 
— a  treatment  singularly  contrasted  with  that  in  use  in  the  British 
military  hospitals,  the  itch-ward  of  which  is  an  abomination  (the  men 
in  it  lying  on  boards,  naked,  excepting  the  covering  of  a  single  blanket), 
worthy  only  of  the  hold  of  a  slaver. 

t  The  hospital-dresses  consist  of  a  warm  padded  cap,  nicely  fitting 
to  the  head ;  a  cotton  shirt  and  drawers,  and  a  warm  cotton  gown  or 
great-coat,  with  a  pair  of  slippers.  The  hospital  utensils,  the  plates, 
bowls,  and  drinking  cups,  are  of  a  good  description,  and  very  durable, 
being  of  tinned  copper. 
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the  sultan — a  Turk — ^the  head  of  the  medical  profes-* 
sion,  in  its  various  departments  throughout  the  em- 
pire. Belonging  to  the  ulemah,  holding  a  distin- 
guished rank  in  that  order,  invested  with  high  judi- 
cial powers,  he  is  as  little  qualified  as  inclined  to 
inspect  hospitals,  and  inquire  into  the  care  of  the  sick. 
He  was  expected,  it  was  said,  at  all  the  hospitals  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  it  having  been  an  official  one, 
by  the  desire  of  the  government — ^but  he  never  ap- 
peared. At  one  of  them,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
he  was  expected  in  reality — ^for  it  was  newly  washed 
and  decked  with  flowers — a  compliment  to  him. 

Each  hospital  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  an 
officer,  a  Turk,  in  the  joint  capacity  of  commandant 
and  commissary,  who  has  the  control  of  the  establish- 
ment and  the  management  of  its  supplies,  aided  by 
a  clerk,  or  clerks,  and  ward-masters,  according  to  the 
extent  of  duties.  He  draws  supplies  by  requisitions 
— ^unchecked,  and  liable  to  great  abuse ;  his  accounts 
are  unaudited,  as  is  the  case  generally  in  Turkey  in 
the  government  departments — all  public  accounts 
being  kept  in  such  an  imperfect  and  irregular  way  as 
to  defy  satisfactory  examination. 

The  medical  officers  are  of  three  classes — ^phy- 
sicians, surgeons,  and  apothecaries ;  most  of  them  are 
Pranks  and  adventurers,  appointed  without  examina- 
tion as  to  qualification ;  owing  their  appointment  to 
favour,  and  insecure  of  holding  it.  Ill  paid  as  most 
of  them  are,* — ^not  respected,  without  rank  in  regu- 

*  The  pay  of  medical  officers  in  the  Turkish  service  varies  from 
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lar  gradation^  without  a  commission,  without  half- 
pay,  liable  to  be  dismissed  without  inquiry,  even 
without  warning, — ^is  it  surprising  that  they  spare 
themselves  as  much  as  possible,  perform  their  duties 
as  easily  as  possible  (if  the  term  be  applicable  to  such 
performance),  and  make,  as  £ar  as  they  can,  a  conve- 
nience of  the  service  ?  Their  regular  visit  is  restricted 
to  once  a-day  in  the  morning,  and  it  may  occupy 
about  an  hour.  It  is  not  repeated  in  the  evening ; 
one  of  each  class  remaining,  in  succession,  as  orderly 
officer,  in  case  of  emergencies.  Each  physician  and 
assistant-physician  is  attended  at  the  bed-side  of  the 
sick  by  an  apothecary,  who  writes  on  a  scroll  of  paper 
the  medicine  prescribed  from  dictation,  and  marks 
the  diet.  No  returns  are  required  from  them,  no 
registers  are  kept  by  them,  no  reports  are  made  by 
them.*  The  duties  of  the  surgeons  are  confined 
chiefly  to  the  dressing  of  wounds  and  sores,  and  the 
minor  operations  of  surgery, — as  blood-letting,  the 
opening  of  boils,  &c.  An  important  or  delicate 
operation  is  rarely  attempted ;  instruments  are  defi- 
cient,!— the  skill  and  requisite  knowledge  are  com- 

3000  piastres  a  month  to  200,  t.  e.  from  twenty-seven  to  two  pounds 
sterling.  Few,  however,  have  more  than  2000  piastres  monthly,  the 
majority  about  1 000.  The  rate  of  pay  is  very  much  a  matter  of  &your. 

*  The  only  return  made  is  one  (of  admissions,  discharges,  and 
deaths),  by  the  commandant  of  the  hospital  to  the  seraskier,  or  in 
the  instance  of  the  imperial  guard,  to  the  high  officer  commanding 
that  body,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Sultan. 

t  In  the  lai^  hospital  of  Maltepeh,  in  which,  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  890  patients  were  under  the  charge  of  fifteen  medical  officers, 
five  of  each  class,  there  were  no  surgical  instruments,  excepting  a  few 
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monly  wanting.  In  the  hospital  of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  containing,  on  an  average,  above  three  hun- 
dred patients,  an  amputation  even  had  not  been  per- 
formed for  many  years.  The  instruments  belonging 
to  its  surgical  department  were  comprised  in  an  old 
case, — -judging  from  its  appearance  more  than  a  cen- 
tury old, — and  out  of  repair  and  unfit  for  use.  The 
medicines  are  obtained  on  requisition  from  a  central 
pharmacy,  which  has  to  furnish  supplies  for  the  whole 
of  the  army  and  navy,  but  is  so  scantily  provided  as 
to  be  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  either 
service.  The  medical  officers  are  required  and  are 
obliged  to  exercise  a  miserable  economy  in  prescrib- 
ing, and  to  limit  themselves  very  much  to  the  order- 
ing of  simples,  such  as  infusion  of  camomile  flowers, 
gum-water,  infusion  of  Iceland  moss,  and  the  like,  in 
place  of  more  expensive  and  energetic  drugs.  A 
like  wretched  parsimony  is  followed  in  the  dieting  of 
the  sick.*     The  regular  diets  are  of  the  simplest 


scarificators  for  cupping, — ^not  even  a  catheter  or  tumiquet ;  if  re- 
quired, they  could  be  procured  only  from  the  central  depot,  several 
miles  distant. 

*  The  following  is  the  scale  of  diets  in  use  in  the  arsenal  hospital, 
from  which  that  followed  in  the  other  hospitals  difiers  but  little : — 

1 .  Rice  in  water,  thirty  ditiohms  per  diem. 

2.  Rice  In  water,  thirty  drachms ;  bread,  one-fourth. 

3.  Rice  in  water,  thirty  drachms;  bread,  one- half. 

4.  (Quarter  diet).  Rice  in  broth,  thirty  drachms;  bread,  three-fourths. 

5.  (Half  diet).  Uice  in  broth,  thirty  drachms;  bread,  four -fourths; 

meat,  fifty  drachms. 
C.  (Three-quarter  diet).  Rice  in  broth,  thirty  drachms;  bread,  five- 
fourths  ;  meat,  fifty  drachms. 
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kind :  the  lowest,  rice-water ;  the  highest,  rice,  bread, 
and  meat.  Extra  articles  of  diet  are  said  to  be 
allowed,  but  are  not  actually  permitted.  I  have 
heard  a  humane  physician  lamenting  the  restrictions 
he  was  under :  he  could  not  procure  milk  for  patients 
labouring  under  dysentery  or  phthisis;  neither  an 
eggy  or  an  orange,  or  a  lemon  was  permitted.  I  have 
seen  a  poor  lad  thrusting  out  his  emaciated  arm,  with 
a  small  coin  in  his  hand,  begging  his  medical  attend- 
ant to  allow  a  lemon  to  be  bought,  for  which,  with 
parched  lips  and  tongue,  he  had  a  longing. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  mortality  amongst  the 
patients  is  occasionally  very  great.  In  the  hospital 
of  the  Imperial  Guard,  during  six  months,  viz.,  from 
November  1840  to  the  end  of  the  following  May,  it 
amounted  to  16  per  cent,  of  those  admitted,  which, 
considering  the  class  of  patients,  chiefly  young  sol- 
diers, is  enormous  ;*  and  at  the  Maltepeh  Hospital, 
during  the  same  period,  I  was  informed  the  loss  of 

7.  (Fall  diet).  Rice,  thirty  drachms;  bread,  six-fourths;  meat,  a 
hundred  drachms. 

The  loaf  of  bread,  portioned  as  above,  weighs  from  ninety-eiglit  to 
a  hundred  drachms.  The  quality  of  it  varies;  in  the  hospital  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  it  is  of  one  quality — good  white  bread ;  in  the  other 
hospitals,  this  description  of  bread  is  restricted  to  the  fever  cates ; 
the  other  patients  have  brown  bread,  similar  to  that  supplied  to  the 
troops. 

*  The  following  return,  for  which  I  was  indebted  to  the  colonel- 
.  commandant  of  the  hospital  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  shows  the  mor- 
tality amongst  the  soldiers  treated  there,  during  twelve  consecutive 
months,  in  1840-41,  amounting,  on  the  whole,  to  the  high  number 
of  11.4  per  cent.     The  document,  probably,  is  not  much  to  be 
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Kfe  was  even  greater ;  during  the  three  last  months 
of  it,  when  the  severity  of  sickness  had  abated,  it 
amounted  to  12.4  per  cent. 

In  these  brief  notices,  I  have  understated  the  evils 
of  the  existing  system,  under  which  the  military  and 
naval  hospitals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital 
are  conducted, — a  system  of  much  expense,* — of 
idle  forms,  without  a  just  guiding  principle,  and 
without  efficacy, — ^the  shadow  of  a  substance  rather 
than  the  thing  itself 

If  such  be  the  state  of  the  hospitals  about  the 
capital,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  what  can  be 
expected  of  them  in  the  remote  provinces,  and  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  an  epidemic  such  as  cholera  or 

depended  on  for  accuracy,  judging  from  the  want  of  accordance,  in 
several  instances,  between  the  figures  in  the  respective  columns. 


May,        . 
June, 
Jaly, 

August,  « 
September, 
October,  . 
NoTember, 
December, 
Jannuy,  . 
Febmary, 
Maieh,  . 
April,       . 


204 
97 
ISS 
111 
167 
283 
196 
827 
28S 
244 
348 
248 


136 
233 
281 
276 
777 
234 
246 
410 
662 
608 
304 
301 


217 
296 
264 
217 
632 
278 
251 
471 
476 
507 
427 
264 


26 

13 
8 
12 
20 
48 
62 
96 
86 
86 
66 
62 


97 
122 
Ul 
167 
282 
196 
327 
303 
344 
340 
948 
233 


*  No  stoppage  is  made  from  the  pay  of  the  Turkish  soldier,  whilst 
in  hospital,  as  in  our  service :  his  small  pay  of  twenty  piastres  a-month 
is  aUowed  to  accumulate. 

Am<Migst  the  hospital  expenses,  the  pay  of  servants  is  considerable. 
In  the  hospital  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  the  number  of  servants  alto- 
gether was  sixty  (the  patienU  223),  with  a  pay  to  each  of  thirty 
piastres  a-month,  besides  rations  and  clothes.  In  this  number  washer- 
men are  included,  and  others  occupied  in  repairing  dresses  and  bed- 
ding. 
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the  plague,  or  after  the  storming  of  a  town  or  a  g^eat 
battle.  Under  such  circumstances,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  their  state  baffles  description ;  the  sick 
are  left  to  die  neglected ;  the  wounded  are  left  to 
die  neglected ;  the  loss  of  life  is  terrible ;  the  eflTeot 
on  the  minds  of  the  survivors  appalling.  What  has 
come  to  my  knowledge  during  the  recent  campaign 
in  Syria,  after  the  taking  of  Acre,  and  subsequently, 
whilst  plague  prevailed  in  that  province, — ^in  brief, 
during  tlie  whole  period  that  our  troops  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  country,  fully  bears  me  out  in  the 
above  remarks.  The  inefficiency  of  the  medical 
branch  of  the  service  there  was  deplorable: — ^hos- 
pitals sometimes  without  medical  officers;  medical 
officers  without  medicines ;  surgeons  without  instru- 
ments; and  the  majority  of  the  so-called  medical 
officers  mere  pretenders,  uneducated,  taken  from  ser- 
vile situations  ; — as  a  whole,  such  a  system  of  ineffi- 
ciency, blunder,  and  ignorance,  exceeds  the  ordinary- 
powers  of  imagination. 

The  Turks  have  the  reputation  of  being  charitable 
and  humane.  I  believe  the  feeling  exists  amongst 
them ;  it  is  a  feeling  belonging  to  human  nature ;  it 
is  strongly  inculcated  by  their  religion.  But  there 
is  little  public  proof  of  it ;  not  a  single  Turkish  hos- 
pital for  the  reception  of  the  sick-poor  exists  in  Con- 
stantinople ;  not  a  single  dispensary.  Their  charity 
has  not  yet  gone  beyond  the  distribution  of  food — 
the  establishment  of  alms-houses.  And  it  probably 
has  been  so  limited,  in  consequence  of  the  low  state 
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of  medical  science  ^  in  the  country,  in  common  with 
the  East  generally,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  people 
on  the  subject  of  medical  relief,  ably  and  judiciously 
administered.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  a  people  unacquainted  with  mechanics,  totally 
uninstructed  in  the  physical  sciences,  should  form  a 
railway  or  construct  a  steam-boat.  Two  things  are 
required  as  preliminaries — knowledge  to  originate 
the  attempt,  and  skill  to  execute  it.  The  public 
mind  in  Turkey,  in  a  similar  manner,  in  relation  to 
medical  institutions,  requires  to  be  enlightened,  to 
become  conscious  of  the  need  and  advantage  of  such 
establishments ;  and  when  enlightened,  medical  men 
will  be  required,  who  are  not  at  present  to  be  found 
amongst  the  natives,  competent  to  take  charge  of 
them  and  conduct  them  successfully. 

In  connexion  with  the  hospitals,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  notice  briefly  the  barracks  belonging  to  the 
capital,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  troops.  They 
are' so  many  and  so  large  as  to  be  capable  of  holding 
sixty  thousand  men ;  three  of  them  alone  are  calcu- 
lated for  twenty-five  thousand  men.  These  are — the 
magnificent  barrack  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  at  Scu- 
tari, with  complete  accommodations  for  three  regi 
nients,  each  of  three  thousand  men;  and  the  two 
great  barracks  of  Daoud  Pasha  and  Ramistchiftlik, 
outside  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  in  the  situation 
already  alluded  to  when  noticing  the  hospital  of  Mal- 
tepeh,  each  capable  of  holding  about  eight  thousand 
men.     These   and   the   barracks   of  Constantinople 
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generally,  are  superior,  in  many  respects,  to  any  bar- 
racks which  I  have  seen  at  home.  They  chiefly 
excel  in  the  loftiness  of  the  rooms,  in  the  judicloos 
means  of  ventilation,  and  in  the  conveniences  attached 
to  them.  Most  of  them  are  built  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  square,  including  a  considerable  extent  of 
parade^round.  Their  entrance  is  generally  a  hand- 
some gateway,  within  a  portico,  surmounted  by  apart- 
ments for  the  reception  of  the  Sultan,  elegantly  fur- 
nished. They  are  commonly  of  two  stories,  each 
consisting  of  a  spacious  well-lighted  gallery  or  pas- 
sage, and  of  rooms  opening  into  it,  lifted  by  nu- 
merous windows  in  the  outer  wall,  and  admitting  of 
ventilation  by  a  window  looking  into  the  passage, 
over  each  door.  In  the  smaller  barracks,  as  in  the 
Cavalry  Barrack,  close  to  the  English  burying-ground, 
above  Pera,  and  in  the  Infantry  Barrack,  adjoining 
the  ofScial  residence  of  the  Seraskier  in  Constanti- 
nople, a  different  construction  is  observed,  well  fitted 
also  for  ventilation.  The  building  is  surrounded  by 
a  double  gallery,  the  upper  one  supported  by  columns, 
not  unlike  a  gallery  in  an  English  church,  open 
within,  without  partitions,  making  one  uninterrupted 
large  room.  The  rooms  in  the  giieat  barracks  are  of 
different  sizes,  some  calculated  for  fifty  men,  some  for  a 
hundred.  The  men  sleep  on  a  platform  raised  about  a 
foot,  on  a  short  mattress,  with  a  cove^rlet.  The  rooms 
I  visited  were  in  excellent  order.  In  the  gallery  or 
corridor  of  the  barrack  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  there 
are  marble  fountains,  where  the  men  are  required  to 
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wash  their  feet  before  entering  their  rooms.  The 
kitchens  in  this  barrack,  the  wash-houses,  the  store- 
rooms are  excellent,  as  is  also  its  pharmacy.  An  air 
of  grandeur  and  of  splendour  pervades  the  whole, 
which  is  very  striking.  In  the  great  kitchens  (one 
for  each  regiment),  the  boilers  are  fixed  in  a  platform 
of  marble ;  they  communicate  with  each  other  and 
with  the  open  air  by  a  tube,  attached  to  the  covers 
of  each  pair,  preventing  the  unpleasant  and  unwhole- 
some eifect  arising  from  the  escape  of  steam  into  the 
room.  The  wash-houses,  where  the  men  wash  their 
own  linen,  are  furnished  with  troughs  or  basins  for 
the  purpose,  of  white  marble,  and  are  amply  supplied 
with  hot  water  by  pipes.  They  are  sufficiently  large 
to  permit  of  fifty  men  being  occfupied  in  them  at  the 
same  time.  The  store-rooms  for  the  clothing  of  the 
troops  are  furnished  with  presses,  with  glass  fronts, 
in  which,  in  summer,  the  winter  clothing  of  the  men 
is  laid  up  in  safety,  and  in  a  very  neat  and  orderly 
manner ;  and,  in  winter,  their  summer  dresses.  There 
are  no  barracks  apart  for  the  officers ;  men  and  officers 
are  all  under  the  same  roof;  and  the  subaltern  officers 
are  little  better  accommodated  than  the  private  sol- 
diers. Even  captains  have  not  each  a  separate  apart- 
ment ;  a  room  is  allotted  to  four. 

It  might  be  expected  that,  in  such  good  quarters, 
apparently  so  well  taken  care  of,  and  with  an  ample 
allowance  of  food,  exempt  as  the  Turkish  soldier  is 
from  the  temptation  of  the  canteen,  and  of  drunken- 
ness, the   Turkish   troops  would  be  distinguishedly 
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healthy.  But  I  believe  this  is  far  from  the  case,  and 
that  they  suffer  from  disease  in  a  high  ratio,  and  espe- 
cially from  typhus  fever  and  nostalgia  (home  sick- 
ness). I  have  already  alluded  to  the  supposed  causes 
of  the  former.  The  latter  is  connected,  no  doubt, 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  army  is  recruited,  on 
a  severe  conscription-plan,  and  the  listless  life  to 
which  the  young  soldier  is  subjected,  when  not  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  field,  without  the  resources 
which  our  men  find,  as  I  once  beard  a  facetious  per- 
son observe,  in  making  love,  and  in  getting  drunk, — 
the  one  being  as  strictly  prohibited  by  the  Sultan,  as 
the  other  is  by  their  prophet  A  circumstance  leading 
to  severity  of  disease  amongst  the  troops,  is  tlie 
neglect  of  it  in  its  early  stage,  owing  to  the  careless 
manner  in  which  health-inspections  are  made,  if 
made  at  all,  by  the  regimental  medical  eflScers  *,  com- 
monly incompetent,  and  the  want  of  regimental 
hospitals.  The  barrack  establishments,  like  the  hos- 
])ital  ones,  afford  a  striking  example  of  the  little 
advantage  of  foniis,  unless  regulated  by  principle,  and 
of  the  abuses  to  which  they  are  liable,  under  a  bad 
system. 

The  principal  schools  or  colleges  instituted  by  the 
government,  for  the  ostchasible  purpose  of  supplying 


*  Each  regiment  has  nominally  a  certain  number  of  medical  officers 
attached  to  it,  sometimes  only  one,  sometimes  more,  of  the  same 
description  as  the  individuals  employed  in  the  general  hospitals; — 
under  no  system,  without  medicines  and  instruments,  as  is  commonly 
the  case,  they  may  be  considered  altogether  useless. 
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Avell-educated  and  efficient  officers  to  the  army  and 
navy,  are  the  naval  and  military  academies,  and  the 
medical  school  of  Galata  Serai. 

All  three  are  entirely  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  students  are  not  only  taught  without 
entailing  expense  on  their  parents,  but  are  also 
lodged  and  fed  and  clothed,  and  each  has  an  allowance 
of  pocket-money. 

The  naval  school  has  been  long  established  ;  I  was 
informed  eighty  years:  and,  notwithstanding,  the 
Sultan  has  not  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  to  com- 
mand a  fleet ;  I  believe  it  may  be  stated,  without 
any  exaggeration,  he  has  not  a  sufficient  number  to 
take  charge  even  of  a  frigate.  When  the  fleet,  de- 
tained by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  returned  from  Alex- 
andria, it  was  said  that  there  were  only  three  or  four 
of  the  captains  who  could  read  and  write,  and  were 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  mariner's  compass. 

The  building  belonging  to  the  naval  school  is  finely 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  within  the  precincts 
of  the  arsenal.  It  is  a  handsome  substantial  edifice, 
constructed  chiefly  of  marble,  white-washed.  The 
number  of  students  in  it,  nominally  in  process  of 
education,  when  I  visited  it  in  the  spring  of  1841, 
was  260,  of  different  age  ,  from  eight  years  old  to 
twenty.  Three  masters  had  charge  of  them,  with  a 
superintendent.  Their  teaching  was  entirely  oral ; 
strange  to  say,  no  books  were  used.  It  was  limited 
to  Arabic,  a  smattering  of  French,  and  a  little  navi- 
gation, with  the  addition  of  naval  architecture,  re- 
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Btricted  to  a  limited  number.  Though  books  are 
dispensed  with  in  the  teaching,  a  printing-press  is 
attached  to  the  establishment,  in  the  business  of 
which  students  are  nnprofitablj  employed.  The  work 
in  hand,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  was  a  code  of  in- 
structions for  the  regulation  of  the  uavj  A  library, 
as  it  was  called,  was  also  attached  to  it ;  the  collec- 
tion of  books  consisted  of  about  fifty  Tolumes,  a  few 
Turkish,  a  few  French,  and  a  few  German  works.  In 
the  same  room  were  a  pair  of  globes,  and  a  very  few 
mathematical  instruments.  In  the  yard  of  the  build- 
ing, the  fore-half  of  a  vessel  was  exhibited,  with  fore- 
masts and  bowsprit,  rigged,  and  provided  with  cannon, 
for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  students  in  ganneiy, 
teaching  them  to  climb,  &c.  It  was  in  bad  order, 
requiring  repair,  which  led  to  the  remark,  that  there 
was  not  a  man  in  the  fleet  suflSciently  acquainted  with 
the  ropes  and  sails  of  a  ship,  to  rig  it  correctly.  It 
might  be  supposed  that,  close  to  the  Bosphorus,  and 
within  a  few  hours  sail  of  the  two  seas,  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Archipelago,  well  fitted  for  a  nursery  of  sailors, 
with  numerous  ships  lying  at  anchor  unemployed,  a 
different  and  more  natural  method  would  be  taken 
of  teaching  the  students  practical  navigation. 

The  military  academy  or  college,  the  fruits  of  which 
hitherto  have  been  no  better  than  those  of  the  naval, 
as  has  been  sadly  proved  in  all  the  recent  campaigns, 
is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  at  a  considerable 
elevation  above  Dolmabagdsclic,  the  winter  palace 
of  the  Sultan,  skirting  the  Bosphorus.     It  is  a  struc- 
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ture  of  wood,  of  two  stories,  in  the  fonn  of  a  hollow 
square,  inclosing  a  garden ;  and,  though  built  only  a 
few  years  (five,  as  I  was  informed),  it  was  in  want  of 
repair,  decaying,  and  called  old.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents it  contained,  when  I  visited  it,  was  256,  varjring 
in  age  from  twelve  to  twenty-one.  From  what  I  could 
collect,  the  system  of  instruction  in  use  was  almost  as 
limited,  and  as  little  efficient,  as  that  followed  in  the 
naval  school,  being  confined  chiefly  to  languages, 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  French.  The  class-rooms,  the 
dormitories,  the  eating-room,  at  least  showed  atten- 
tion to  the  comfort  of  the  youth;  they  were  spacious, 
and  well  warmed  and  ventilated.  A  mosque  is  at- 
tached, and  forms  a  part  of  the  establishment,  which 
every  morning  the  students  are  required  to  attend. 
A  library,  too,  is  attached  to  it ;  but,  from  its  appear- 
ance, it  was  of  little  use;  never  used.  The  collection 
of  books  was  larger  than  that  belonging  to  the  naval 
academy ;  perhaps  twice  or  thrice  as  large,  consisting 
chiefly  of  French  works,  with  which  a  few  English 
and  German  were  mixed,  and  a  small  number  of 
Turkish.  There  was  in  the  same  apartment  a  small 
collection  of  philosophical  instruments,  many  of  them 
of  a  very  antiquated  structure,  and  some  plans  and 
drawings  of  fortified  places. 

The  medical  school  of  Galata  Serai  is  situated  in 
Pera,  in  a  building,  or  rather  a  group  of  buildings, 
which  had  been  an  imperial  palace.  It  was  esta- 
blished by  the  late  Sultan,  by  whom  the  palace,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  Mas  assigned  to  it.  The  num- 
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ber  of  students  belonging  to  it  in  1841  was  260,  of  vari- 
ous ages  from  eight  to  twenty.  Their  studies  are  of 
two  kinds,  preparatory  and  medical,  and  the  teachers 
are  similarly  divided.  The  preparatory  studies, — ne- 
cessary in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  lads, 
in  many  instances,  even  in  the  most  elementary  ac- 
quirements,* comprise,  the  Turkish,  Arabic,  and 
French  languages,  with  writing  and  arithmetic,  the 
first  principles  of  geometry,  geography,  the  elements 
of  zoology  and  Turkish  history.  The  course  of  pre- 
paratory instruction  occupies  three  years.  After  its 
completion,  if  found  fit  on  examination,  they  enter 
on  their  medical  studies,  also  of  three  years'  duration. 
These  are  directed  by  five  professors :  one  who  lec- 
tures on  chemistry  and  pharmacy ;  one  on  anatomy ; 
one  on  physiology ;  one  on  surgery,  botany,  and  ma- 
teria medica ;  and  one  on  natural  philosophy.  Two 
of  these  professors  are  Germans,  two  Greeks,  and 
one  a  Periote.  The  German  professors,  in  lecturing, 
use  the  French  language  :  each  has  an  assistant,  who 
repeats  the  discourse  in  Turkish. 

This  college  as  at  present  organized  has  beeu 
established  four  years.  Besides  its  professors,  it  has 
a  president,  an  inspector  of  the  classes,  and  a  director. 
The  first  is  the  Hakim  Bashi,  the  chief  physician  to 
the  Sultan,  already  alluded  to ;  the  last,  a  well-iii- 

*  According  to  the  regulations  of  the  college  no  student  is  admis- 
sible  who  cannot  read  and  write ;  but,  owing  to  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  pashas,  many  are  received  who  have  made  little  progress  in 
either. 
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formed  German  physician,  Dr  Barnard,  who  is  also 
professor  of  surgery,  of  botany  and  materia  medica, 
or,  at  least,  gave  lectures  on  these  subjects.  The 
inspector  of  the  classes^  is,  or  was,  a  Turk ;  the  ap- 
pointment, I  believe,  a  sinecure.  It  was  enjoyed  by 
the  son  of  the  Hakim  Bashi. 

As  in  the  other  two  colleges,  the  students  in  this 
appear  to  be  well  taken  care  of.  Their  dormitories 
are  two  large  rooms,  with  an  upper  gallery  extending 
the  whole  length  on  each  side,  on  the  construction 
of  the  smaller  barracks,  in  which  their  beds  (one  for 
each  student)  are  arranged,  resting  on  boards  and 
tressels.  In  each  room  a  guardian  is  placed  to  keep 
order.  They  take  their  meals  at  a  common  table, 
at  which  they  sit,  using  a  plate,  knife,  and  fork,  and 
provided  with  a  napkin.  They  have  three  meals* 
a-day — an  early  breakfast,  dinner  at  noon,  and  supper 
in  the  evening.  Bread  and  broth  for  breakfast; 
bread  and  meat,  with  a  portion  of  vegetables,  for 
dinner ;  and  bread  and  meat  again  for  supper.  Water 
is  their  only  drink.  The  diet  of  the  students  in  the 
other  schools  is  very  similar.  It  is  ample  in  quan- 
tity, the  allowance  of  meat  being  a  pound,  and  that 
of  the  bread  rather  more,  and  appears  to  be  favour- 
able to  health ;  for,  from  what  I  could  collect,  the 
students  in  each  school  were  generally  healthy.  In 
common  with  the  other  students  they  wear  a  uni- 
form, of  a  neat  description  and  good  material,  of 
the  same  form  as  that  of  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  with  a  distinctive  mark  on  the  green  velvet 
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collar  of  the  coat.  From  the  information  which  I 
obtained,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  generally 
well  conducted,  studious,  with  good  capacities,  espe* 
cially  for  the  acquisition  of  languages,  and  that  they 
were  making  respectable  progress.  Their  advance  is 
yearly  tested  by  public  examinations,  at  which  hitherto 
the  Sultan  has  been  present,  with  his  principal  minis- 
ters, and  reward  is  then  giyen  to  merit  by  the  distri- 
bution of  prizes. 

Within  the  precincts  of  Galata  Serai  is  a  botanical 
garden,  yet  in  a  very  imperfect  state ;  a  library-room, 
in  which,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  there  were  only  a 
very  few  books;*  an  anatomical  theatre  of  a  lai^ 
size,  well  fitted^  for  the  pursuit  and  study  of  practical 
anatomy,  hitherto  hardly  used ;  a  pharmacy,  with  a 
*  depot  of  medicines,  called  the  centra!  pharmacy  for 
furnishing  supplies  of  these  articles  to  the  army  and 
navy,  of  a  description,  as  already  observed,  very  in- 
adequate to  the  wants  of  either  service ;  an  infirmaiy 
for  sick  students,  neatly  fitted  up  as  an  hospital ;  and 
a  mosque  for  daily  worship.  Moreover,  in  the  range 
of  building  containing  the  class-rooms,  there  are 
other  apartments  for  various  uses.  In  one  was  a  re- 
spectable collection  of  minerals  and  of  rock  sped- 

*  They  were  almost  entirely  French  and  elementary ;  there  was 
only  one  modem  professional  work  in  Turkish, — a  treatise  on  ana- 
tomy,— said  to  be  an  indifferent  compilation.  This  was  in  the  winter 
of  1841,  since  which  time  probably  an  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
collection  of  a  considerable  number  of  standard  French  works  on 
medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences,  a  list  of  which  had  been  submitted 
by  the  director  to  the  Hakim  Bashi,  and  approved  by  him. 
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mens,  procured  from  Germany ;  in  another  a  variety 
of  philosophical  apparatus,  many  of  them  of  a  useful 
kind,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching ;  and,  in  a  third, 
some  anatomical  models  in  wax,  and  anatomical 
plates,  and  two  moist  preparations,  the  commence* 
ment,  it  was  said,  of  a  pathological  museum. 

The  notice  which  I  have  just  given  of  this  insti- 
tution may  prohably  have  raised  a  favourable  idea 
respecting  it  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  which,  I  fear, 
is  not  well  founded  in  reality,  considering  the  many 
defects  of  the  establishment,  and  its  precarious  exist- 
ence— defects  owing  to  want  of  support  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  and  that  want  of  support  owing  to 
ignorance  or  mistaken  views  regarding  its  usefulness.* 

Chemistry,  of  so  much  importance  in  connexion 
with  medical  science  and  all  the  useful  arts,  is  at- 
tempted to  be  taught — without  a  laboratory,  without 
apparatus,  and,  consequently,  without  experiments. 
The  teaching  of  pharmacy  is  not  better  conducted  ; 
nor  is  the  teaching  of  anatomy.  The  excellent  ana- 
tomical theatre  has  hardly  yet  been  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  practical  anatomy.  And  of  a  piece  with  this 
— the  teaching  of  practical  medicine  and  surgery,  have 
been  undertaken  without  an  hospital.  The  defects  in 
the  system  of  teaching  have  been  often  and  strongly 
pointed   out,   in  conjunction   with   the   advantages 

*  The  present  state  of  the  medical  school  in  Egypt  appears  to  be 
very  similar  to  that  of  Galata  Serai,  and  owing  to  the  same  causes. 
In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  an  account  of  it,  in  a  letter  addressed 
tame,  written  by  Dr  Robertson,  already  i-eferredto. 
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which  may  be  fairly  expected  from  the  college,  were 
it  liberally  maintained  and  ably  conducted — advan- 
tages of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  which  ought  to  make 
an  impression  even  on  uninstructed  minds  (if  unin- 
structed  minds  can  take  in  such  subjects),  if  alive  to 
the  public  good,  and  to  the  interests  of  a  great  em- 
pire. The  more  important  of  the  advantages  enume- 
rated were,  the  introduction  of  sound  medical  know- 
ledge into  the  country, — the  forming  of  an  efficient 
class  of  practitioners  amongst  the  natives, — the 
suppljdng  of  the  army  and  navy  with  good  medical 
officers, — and  the  rendering  both  services  and  the 
people  generally,  independent  of  foreigners  for  medi- 
cal aid. 

I  have  noticed  the  good  abilities  and  disposition  to 
study  exhibited  by  the  Turkish  youth,  on  the  report 
of  a  competent  judge.  It  is  these  abilities — it  is 
this  disposition,  which  justify  the  favourable  view 
just  taken.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  had  the 
young  Turks  the  same  means  of  education  as  are 
available  in  the  schools  and  universities  of  Europe, 
they  would  prove  themselves  worthy  of  them,  and  that 
many  would  be  distinguished.  It  is  difficult,  if  I  may 
judge  from  my  own  feelings,  to  see  Turkish  boys  at 
play  even,  without  forming  a  favourable  opinion  of 
them — ^they  are  so  active,  bold,  and  energetic.  It 
would  be  extraordinary  were  they  without  curiosity  and 
a  thirst  for  knowledge.  I  apprehend  they  have  both, 
in  a  degree  not  inferior  to  our  own  youth.  The  very 
little  that  has  hitherto  been  done  in   practical  ana- 
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tomy  at  Galata  Serai  has  already  been  alluded  to.  The 
winter  before  last,  only  two  bodies  could  be  obtained, 
(and  those  were  of  Christians),  to  make  a  commence- 
ment of  the  study.  I  was  present  at  the  first  dissection 
conducted  in  the  anatomical  theatre — ^the  first  in  Con- 
stantinople in  modem  times — and  perhaps  even  the 
first  ever  attempted  there.  I  never  saw  young  students 
more  mtent,  more  interested,  as  if  they  fully  appre- 
ciated the  benefit  of  obtaining  valuable  knowledge  in 
so  direct  and  impressive  a  manner,  instead  of  in  the 
dilute,  feeble,  third-rate  way  of  elementary  manuals 
and  barren  epitomes.  It  was  at  night  that  the  dis- 
section or  demonstration  was  made ;  the  scene  offered 
a  fine  subject  for  the  pencil  of  the  artist.  There  was 
no  apprehension  expressed  by  the  young  Moham- 
medans of  being  defiled  by  touching  a  corpse, — there 
vrere  no  marks  of  fear — ^none  of  disgust — all  seemed 
to  be  overpowered  by  the  stronger  feeling  of  curiosity 
and  desire  of  knowledge. 

The  Turkish  government,  in  most  of  its  measures, 
has  found  either  defenders  or  apologists.  The. low 
state  of  the  treasury  I  have  heard  assigned  as  a  rea- 
son for  its  not  giving  that  support  and  assistance  to 
the  medical  school  which  it  absolutely  requires  to 
become  efiScient.  The  same  apology  has  been  made 
for  the  wretched  state  of  its  medical  department, 
including  the  hospital  establishments.  The  apology 
is  little  else  than  a  subterfuge ;  the  neglect,  as  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  further  on,  is  the  result  of  other 
circumstances  connected  with  vicious  administration 
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and  selfish  views  on  the  part  of  the  governors — the 
influential  few — who,  under  the  sanction  of  the  name 
of  the  Sultan,  constitute  the  executive.  Low  as  the 
treasury  is  at  present,  funds  do  not  appear  to  be 
granting  to  pay  the  exorbitant  salaries  of  ministeis* 
gjid  other  high  officers  of  state,  or  to  show  the  bounty 
of  the  Sultan,  even  to  individuals  dismissed  from 
office,!  or  to  preserve  an  idle  form,  and  add  to  an 
almost  useless  navy.  Other  public  establishments, 
which  may  be  mentioned,  especially  the  quarantine 
department  and  certain  manufactories,  are  most  of 
them  hardly  less  demonstrative  of  profusion  than  the 
preceding  are  of  parsimony. 

The  quarantine  system,  which  has  existed  ik)w 
about  four  years^  dating  from  the  period  of  its  orga- 
nization, is  extensive  and  costly.  The  number  of 
distinct  stations  are,  at  least,  fifty,  and  these,  it  is 
certain,  are  far  from  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
empire,  on  the  principle,  that  every  part  of  the 
country  is  to  be  und^  observation,  and  an  account  to 
be  rendered  regularly  to  a  central  board,  or  superior 
council  of  health,  of  all  such  occurrences  as  are  liable 
to  affect  the  public  health,  and  more  especially  the 

*  The  principal  ministers  and  high  officers  of  state  have  salaries, 
yarying  from  ahout  ten  thousand  to  eighteen  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling a-year.    - 

t  Just  hefore  the  late  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiaiis,  Reschid  Paaha, 
was  dismissed,  a  present  was  made  to  him  by  the  Sultan  of  a  sum  of 
about  ten  thousand  pounds,  with  a  rich  decoration — a  mark,  it  was 
said  at  the  time,  by  those  conversant  in  the  habits  of  th«  people^-^hat 
his  influence  was  on  the  wane,  and  his  downfidl  at  hand. 
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breaking  out  or  appearance  of  any  contagious  disease, 
and,  above  all,  of  plague. 

At  each  station  there  is  a  medical  officer  and  a 
director  of  quarantine, — ^the  former,  in  almost  every 
instance,  a  Frank, — ^the  latter  invariably  aTurk.  They 
are  reponsible  to  the  government  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  quarantiiie  regulations;  and  the  former  has 
to  report  every  fifteenth  day,  or  oftener,  to  the  superior 
council  of  health,  on  every  thing  of  importance  con- 
nected with  the  health  of  the  district  in  which  he  is 
placed,  and  also  to  the  consuls  or  vice-consuls  of  the 
European  powers  residing  there,  should  a  case  of 
plague  or  of  any  other  contagious  disease  occur. 

The  superior  council  of  health  is  composed  of  a 
president,  a  Turk  of  high  rank, — of  a  director-general 
of  quarantine,  a  Frenchman, — of  delegates  from  the 
respective  embassies  of  the  principal  European  powers, 
and  of  other  individuals,  chiefly  medical  men,  appoint- 
ed by  the  government,  some  of  whom  receive  pay, 
others  not.  The  duties  of  this  council  are  to  form 
regulations ;  to  meet  in  consultation  on  all  matters  of 
importance  connected  with  the  public  health ;  and  to 
give  their  sanction  to  all  sanatory  measures  issued  for 
the  preservation  of  the  same,  according  to  the  subjoined 
form,  in  the  French  language,  in  which  their  proceed- 
ings are  conducted,  and  their  regulations  drawn  up.* 

This  council  is  the  most  important  and  vital  part 

*  Discut^  et  approuv^  par  le  Conseil  Sup^rieur  de  Sant^  d  Con- 
stantinople, Ic  ,  184  . 

Le  Directenr-O^n^nil  des  Quarantaines^ 
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of  the  system ;  and  it  is  so  in  consequence  of  the 
members  belonging  to  it,  being  independent  of  the 
Porte,  f5ree  to  offer  their  opinions  conscientiously, 
and  sure  of  the  support  and  protection  of  the  am- 
bassadors, under  whom  they  act,  and  to  whom  they 
have  to  report  proceedings.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood that,  were  it  not  for  their  presence  and  exer- 
tions, quarantine,  very  shortly  after  its  institution, 
would  have  been  abolished,  the  Turks  generally 
having  an  aversion  to  it>  and  especially  certain  influ- 
ential individuals,  who  regard  it  with  an  eye  of  jea- 
lousy on  accouirt  of  the  manner  in  which  the  council 
is  constituted. 

Of  the  directors  of  quarantine,  and  of  the  health 
officers,  little  can  be  said  in  commendation — ^they  are 
the  weak  part  of  the  system.  The  former,  being 
natives,  are  very  ignorant  of  all  that  relates  to  the 
subject ;  and,  on  entering  into  office,  are  necessarily 
totally  destitute  of  experience.  Absurd  stories  are 
related  of  the  proceedings  of  some  of  them  on  points 
of  quarantine  very  characteristic  of  such  ignorance, 
as  well  as  of  extreme  carelessness  and  indifference. 
The  health-officers  are  commonly  medical  men,  im- 
perfectly educated,  chiefly  French,  Italians,  and  Ger- 
mans, who,  like  those  employed  in  the  other  branches 
of  the  public  service,  have  come  to  Turkey  as  adven- 
turers. The  reports  of  many  of  them  can  be  of  little 
value,  owing  to  their  very  limited  knowledge  and  pro- 
fessional incompetency. 

At  each  station  there  is  or  should  be  a  lazaretto. 
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Most  of  the  lazarettoes  are  of  a  bad  description,  totally 
unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed.  A 
very  small  number,  perhaps,  may  be  excepted,  and  even 
these,  I  believe,  at  present,  are  worse  than  useless, 
owing  to  the  ill  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted. 

Taking  into  account  the  comparatively  short  time 
that  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  quaran- 
tine in  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  the  many  and 
great  difficulties  that  have  been  encountered  and  are 
still  in  the  way ; — difficulties  connected  with  the  go- 
vernment, either  lukewarm  or  averse  to  the  measure ; 
the  directors  little  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  it; 
both  they  and  the  health  officers  such  as  have  been 
described;  and  lastly,  the  guardianoes,  if  possible 
worse  than  the  directors,  with  public  opinion  decidedly 
and  strongly  hostile, — ^it  is  not  surprising  that  more 
has  not  been  done  to  improve  the  system, — ^it  is 
rather  surprising  that  it  has  been  tolerated. 

The  regulations  which  have  hitherto  been  issued  are 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  respectable  source 
from  whence  they  have  proceeded,  viz.,  the  Superior 
Council  of  Health.  And  they  have  been  formed  evident- 
ly mainly  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  regulations  of  the 
old  sanita  establishments  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
of  the  countries  bordering  on  Turkey  on  the  Euro- 
pean side,  with  a  view,  by  their  improvement,  to 
establish,  in  the  absence  of  plague,  a  free  intercourse 
between  Turkey  and  these  countries,  to  the  very  great 
advantage  of  both.* 

*  Hitherto  this  advantage  has  not  been  enjoyed  by  Turkey,  excepl- 
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The  principal  manufiictorieB  belonging  to  the 
govenunent  are  three,— -one  of  gunpowd^,  one  of 
email  arms,  and  one  of  cannon. 

The  gunpowder  manu&ctory  is  on  the  diore  of  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  a  few  miles  from  the  c^iital,  eon- 
ducted  without  the  aid  of  anj  foreigner,  by  a  very 
able  and  intelligent  Armenian,  who  has  had  the 
advantage  of  foreign  travel  through  most  parts  of 
Europe,  engaged  in  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
studjing  the  best  methods  of  making  gunpowder. 
About  fifteen  hundred-weight  of  powder  are  made 
annually,  of  a  quality  said  to  be  equal  to  the  English 
government  powder.  All  the  projcesses  are  carried 
on  with  much  skill,  and  in  a  very  scientific  manner. 
The  machinery  used  is  of  the  best  kind :  the  steam- 
engine  and  the  air-pump  apparatus  were  imported 
from  England.  The  mill^stones  are  of  marble.  The 
sulphur  used  is  Sicilian,  purified  on  the  spot;  the 
nitre  also  is  purified  there :  it  is  entirely  the  produce 
of  the  country,  collected  in  diffident  parts  of  Ron- 
melia.  The  charcoal,  also,  is  prepared  on  the  spot, 
made  of  the  branches  of  the  willow.  The  neatness 
and  order  of  the  establishment^  with  the  intelligence 

ing,  indeed,  a  few  weeks'  intercourse  with  the  Dannhe.  ProbaUy, 
even  Turkish  patience  wUl  be  exhausted,  before  the  advantage  will 
be  experienced  to  any  profitable  extent.  It  is  Tery  questionable  if 
the  governments  of  Europe  will  ever  be  satisfied  with  the  manner  of 
conducting  quarantine  in  Turkey ;  or  that  it  is  even  practicablo  to 
conduct  it  there  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  those  who 
are  guided  by  the  old  sanatory  rules,  and  consider  them  efficient  and 
necessary. 
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displayed  in  all  the  operations,  are  very  pleasing,  and 
reflect  credit  on  the  conductor ;  whilst  the  expensive 
style  of  the  buildings,  and  the  profusion  of  marble, 
sufficiently  indicate  that  they  are  government  works. 

The  small-arms  manu&ctory,  and  the  cannon 
foundry  and  manufactory, — one  at  Dolmabagdsche, 
the  other  in  Tophana, — are  both  conducted  with 
considerable  skill,  and  in  great  part  on  the  improved 
European  plan.  Both  are  under  the  superintendence 
of  Turkish  officers,  who  have  been  in  England  for 
instruction,  and  who,  it  is  said,  made  whilst  there 
considerable  attainments  in  mechanical  science. 

In  the  small-arms  manufactory,  muskets,  complete 
in  all  their  parts,  bayonets,  pistols,  and  lances  are 
made,  of  a  good  description,  but,  it  would  appear,  at 
a  cost  much  exceeding  that  at  which  they  could  be 
imported  from  England.  The  steam-engine  in  use 
for  boring  the  barrels  is  of  fifty-horse  power.  About 
sixty  native  workmen  were  employed,  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  under  two  English  engineers. 

In  the  other  manufactory,  that  of  cannon,  the  busi- 
ness of  casting  is  entirely  managed  by  natives, — an 
operation  with  which  they  have  been  long  familiar, 
and  in  which  they  have  considerable  skill,  limited, 
however,  hitherto  to  brass.  The  boring  of  the  can- 
non and  the  completion  of  them  is  now  effected  by 
the  steam-engine,  one  of  twenty-horse  power ;  which, 
with  that  of  larger  size  in  the  small-arms  manufec- 
tory,  was  procured  from  England,  and  has,  till  very 
lately,  with  the  beautiful  machinery  attached  to  it. 
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been  under  the  direction  of  an  English  engineer. 
The  building  in  which  the  operation  of  boring  is 
conducted  is  a  large  and  substantial  one,  planned  by 
an  English  architect,  and  erected  at  the  enormous 
cost  of  L.200,000  sterling.  This  I  learned  from  the 
intelligent  EngHsh  engineer,  who  also  gave  some 
curious  particulars  of  the  superstitious  usages  ob- 
served on  first  opening  the  manufactory ;  how  a  lucky 
day,  hour  and  minute,  was  calculated ;  and  how, — 
on  the  very  minute  determined  on,  every  preparation 
having  been  previously  made,  the  Sultan  present  with 
the  great  officers  of  state, — ^the  operation  of  boring 
not  one,  but  many  cannon  of  various  sizes,  was  simul- 
taneously begun, — a  complicated  train  of  machineiy 
starting  into  action  in  an  instant  as  if  by  magic, — the 
moving  power, — the  steam-engine  being  in  an  ad- 
joining room,  and  hid  from  the  sight  of  the  aston- 
ished spectators.  Before  I  left  Constantinople,  the 
Englishmen  in  both  manufactories  were  discharged, 
from  views  of  economy.  But  whether  the  machineiy 
can  be  used  without  such  aid,  is  very  questionable. 
The  engineers  were  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  no 
native  was  competent  to  the  management  of  it, — ^not 
even  of  the  steam-engine  alone,^-and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  Turks  would  be  under  the  necessity 
either  of  resuming  their  old  rude  processes  of  manu- 
facture, or  of  calling  in  further  foreign  assistance, 
begrudging  the  payment. 

A  striking  difference  exists  between  these  manu- 
factories so  recently  introduced  into  the  country,  that 
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they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  established,  and  those 
of  the  old  standing,  which  may  be  considered  as  indi- 
genous. Nor  is  the  difference  less  strongly  marked 
between  the  new  schools  and  mode  of  instruction  (I 
speak  of  the  design  and  not  of  the  execution)  com* 
menced  by  the  government  on  the  modem  European 
plan,  and  the  old  schools  and  manner  of  teaching, 
and  the  subjects  taught.  The  new  manufactories, 
the  new  system  of  education,  belong  to  the  present 
period  of  advance  in  art  and  science, — the  period  of 
the  connexion  of  the  two.  The  old  belong  to  past 
times,  have  been  continued  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration unaltered ;  the  schools  under  the  influence  of 
the  ancient  philosophy,  if  any ;  and  the  arts,  uncon- 
nected with,  and  unimproved  by,  science.  Turkish 
learning  and  the  state  of  the  arts  in  Turkey  are  both 
of  them  much  the  same  now  as  they  were  two  or  three 
hundred  years  ago,  or  as  learning  and  the  arts  were 
in  the  East  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago.  In  the 
higher  colleges,  where  the  men  of  the  law  receive 
their  education,  a  ten  years'  study,  independent  of 
that  of  the  Koran,  which  is  the  main  subject,  is 
confined  chiefly  to  the  barren  and  wordy  logic  and 
metaphysics  of  the  Arabs,  derived  from  the  Greeks, 
extended,  perhaps,  to  astrology  and  Galenical  medi- 
cine. In  the  minor  schools,  one  of  which  is  attached 
to  every  mosque  throughout  the  empire,  and  in 
which  a  large  proportion  of  the  Turkish  youth  re- 
ceive instruction,  it  is  believed  seldom  to  go  beyond 
lessons  in  reading  and  writing,  and  the  committing 
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to  memorj  verses  of  the  Koran,  in  Arabic,  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  language. 

The  unadvanced  state  of  the  arts  is  most  obvious 
to  every  one  who  walks  through  the  streets  and 
bazaars  of  Constantinople,  in  which  they  are  carried 
on  with  little  or  no  combination  of  labour,  with  little 
capital,  with  a  few  and  cheap  implements ;  the  wwk* 
man  commonly  his  own  shopman, — ^when  not  engaged 
in  selling  to  the  passing  customer,  occupied  in  mak- 
ing the  article.  There  we  see  the  unimproved  hand- 
loom  still  in  use;  the  small  spinning-wheel;  the 
hand-mill ;  with  a  variety  of  other  implements  and 
simple  pieces  of  machinery,  indicative  of  the  stage 
adverted  to.  It  would  be  vain  to  inquire  amongst 
the  people,  or  to  seek  nn  their  workshops  for  any 
articles  that  may  not  be  found  in  the  bazaars  of  India, 
requiring  more  than  individual  dexterity,  aided  by  a 
few  simple  tools.  I  never  heard  of  a  clock,  or  watch, 
or  a  telescope,  or  indeed  of  any  complicated  piece  of 
machinery,  made  in  the  workshops  of  the  capital. 
Constantinople  is  even  without  a  glass-house,  except- 
ing one  hardly  deserving  the  name,  managed  by  Jews, 
of  a  very  rude  kind,  in  which  vials  and  a  few  other 
articles,  requiring  little  skill,  are  made  from  broken 
glass,  remelted.  Constantinople,  too,  is  without  a 
printing-press,  excepting  that  which  belongs  to  the 
government,  and  that  on  a  small  scale,  and  employed 
chiefly  in  printing  official  papers. 

This  backward,  or  unadvanced  state,  is  not,  I  ap- 
prehend, oM'ing  to  want  of  capacity  of  mind  on  the 
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part  of  the  people,  any  more  than  in  the  middle  ages 
the  rudeness  which  then  prevailed  amongst  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  was  attributable  to  this  cause.  I 
have  alluded  to  the  aptness  for  learning,  and  the  good 
abilities  displayed  amongst  the  students  in  the  medi- 
cal school  of  Galata  Serai.  Even  in  the  useful  and 
ornamental  arts,  simple  as  most  of  them  are,  ingen- 
uity of  contrivance  and  some  invention  may  often  be 
witnessed,  as  well  as  much  dexterity.  The  works  of 
the  loom  in  Turkey  are  many  of  them  beautiful  and 
excellent.  The  art  of  dyeing,  in  a  limited  way,  has 
attained  very  great  excellence.  Some  articles  of  cut- 
lery, of  native  manufacture,  are  also  very  excellent. 
In  architecture,  in  ship-building, — arts  more  depend- 
ing on  individual  talent  than  on  scientific  knowledge, 
resting  on  a  few  simple  principles, — native  Turks 
have  distinguished  themselves.  In  the  construction 
of  their  great  mosques,  their  aqueducts,*  and  ships 

*  No  country  probably  is  better  supplied  with  water  than  Turkey, 
and  no  city  in  Europe  better  than  Constantinople.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising, considering  its  climate  and  religion ;  the  latter  restricting  the 
inhabitants,  in  a  great  measure,  to  water  as  a  drink,  and  requiring  its 
almost  constant  use  for  the  purposes  of  purifying  ablution.  The 
Turkish  plan  of  procuring  water  is  simple,  economicaL,  and  easy,  and 
deserving  of  being  generally  known.  It  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
great  works  constructed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  on  which 
the  population  is  almost  entirely  dependent  for  this  most  necessary 
article.  They  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  three  parts — Isty  Of 
<^  Bendts,"  or  tanks,  gi^at  reservoirs,  vallies  dammed  up,  in  which 
rivulet  and  rain-water  is  collected ;  2dy  Conduits,  by  which  the  water 
so  collected  is  conducted  to  any  distance,  made  in  part  of  solid  ma- 
sonry, grand  arched  structures,  in  part  of  earthen-ware  tubes,  and 
in  part  of  leaden  pipes ;   and,  3<//y,  Of  "  Sootcrays,"  or  towers  of 
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of  war,  proof  has  been  given  not  less  conyincing  than 
that  afforded  in  the  cathedrals  of  Europe,  in  the  dark 
ages,  of  intellectual  capacity,  requiring  only  culture 
and  encouragement,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
to  make  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences  generaU j, 
and  attain  excellence  comparable  with  that  attained 
by  the  western  nations  in  the  short  space  of  a  very 
few  centuries. 

I  have  alluded,  in  the  opening  of  this  chapter,  to 
the  two  opposite  views  that  have  been  taken  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  Turkish  empire, — one  that 
it  is  in  the  weakness  and  decline  of  old  age,  the  other, 
that  it  is  in  its  infancy,  and  has  not  yet  put  forth  its 
strength,  pointing  out,  at  the  same  time,  the  little 
value  of  such  speculations,  founded  on  fanciful  analo- 
gies, and  offering  a  conjecture  relative  to  the  restora- 
tive influence  of  even  one  great  man,  were  the  re- 

yarions  use,  communicating  with  the  conduits,  the  summit  of  the 
sooterays  being  an  elevated,  little,  open  cistern,  into  which  one  pipe, 
ascending  its  side,  terminates,  and  another  pipe,  descending,  com- 
mences— a  grating  dividing  the  well.  The  uses  of  these  structures, 
which  commonly  mark  the  line  of  a  Turkish  aqueduct,  standing  apart 
at  certain  distances,  seem  to  be  principally  fourfold,  viz.  to  determine 
practically  the  height  to  which  the  water  will  rise  ;  to  render  easy 
the  finding  out  any  accident  that  may  befall  the  aqueduct ;  the  puri- 
fying the  water ;  and,  lastiy^  the  escape  of  air.  Of  the  many  agree- 
able excursions  which  may  be  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Con- 
stantinople in  the  fine  season,  as  in  the  beginning  of  June,  I  know 
no  one  that  will  so  well  repay  the  traveUer  as  a  ride  to  Belgrade, 
affording  him  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  different  artificial  lakes, 
or  bendts  alluded  to,  surrounded  by  noble  forest  scenery,  and  the 
great  and  magnificent  aqueducts  by  which  the  water  is  carried  over 
vallies  in  its  distant  way  to  the  city. 
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sources  of  the  country  placed  at  his  disposal, — ^that 
is,  if  he  held  the  reins  of  government. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  description  of 
men  who,  at  present,  conduct  the  government,  and 
the  system  on  which  they  act. 

A  Turkish  minister  is  a  man  apart  from  the  people. 
He  may  have  started  in  life  as  a  waiter  in  a  coffee- 
house, as  a  boatman,  even  as  a  slave.  His  good  looks 
may  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Sultan,  or  of 
some  influential  person  at  court.  He  is  made  a  page ; 
he  ascends  from  one  grade  to  another  amongst  the 
ranks  of  courtiers  till  he  has  attained  the  highest 
rank.  If  it  be  the  will  of  the  Sultan,  he  may  become 
Seraskier,  Capitan-Pasha,  or  Grand  Vizier.  The  only 
art  he  need  cultivate  is  that  of  pleasing  his  superiors, 
and  gaining  their  favour ;  the  only  knowledge,  that 
of  court  forms  and  court  intrigue.  No  knowledge  of 
political  economy, — ^no  truly  statesman-like  know- 
ledge is  required;*  it  is  not  even  necessary  that  he 
should  be  able  to  read  or  write ;  with  a  secretary  and 

*  The  above  remarks  apply  to  the  system,  not  to  individuals.  Some 
of  the  high  fanctionaries  are  the  sons  of  men  who  have  enjoyed  high 
official  rank ;  some  have  inherited  wealth ;  some  may  be  individnaUy 
honest ;  but,  it  seems  to  be  understood,  that  bribery,  and  corruption, 
and  flattery,  constitute  the  channel  to  favour  and  power,  as  the  rule, 
—directed  either  to  the  principal  in  office  in  each  department,  or  to 
his  subordinates.  The  late  Capitan-Pasha  was  considered  a  man  of 
great  integrity ;  yet,  medical  officers,  to  obtain  an  appointment  whilst 
he  was  in  office,  had  to  pay,  in  advance,  to  some  one  influential  under 
him, — a  month's  pay  as  a  douceur, — without  which  he  had  no  chance 
of  success  in  his  appUcation:  merit  and  professional  qualification  were 
entirely  disregarded. 
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signet-ring,*  he  can  dispense  with  both.  The  conse- 
quences of  such  a  training  are  of  the  worst  kind, 
marked  by  disregard  of  honour  and  honesty,  by  indif- 
ference to  the  interests  of  the  state, — ^in  brief,  by 
intense  selfishness.  Power,  with  low  sensnal  enjoy- 
ments for  its  end  and  reward,  is  the  aim  of  the  regu- 
larly trained  courtier.  With  an  uncultivated  mind, 
what  other  enjoyment  can  he  have?  What  I  state, 
I  have  been  assured,  is  true,  not  only  by  Europeans, 
well  conyersant  with  the  Turkish  people,  acquired 
during  a  residence  of  many  years  in  Pera,  but  also 
from  Turks  themselves.  I  remember  once  sitting  in 
a  garden  close  to  the  Bosphorus,  in  the  most  charm- 
ing season  of  the  year,  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
when  the  air  was  in  a  manner  vocal  with  the  singing 
of  the  nightingale,  surrounded  with  flowers,  and 
orange  and  lemon-trees  in  fruit  and  flower,  and  hear- 
ing a  confession  of  the  kind  from  the  luxurious  owner, 
himself,  I  fear,  a  striking  example  of  the  prevailing 
character,  which  he  pretended  to  deplore  and  depre- 
cate—-the  sensual  egotist,  without  regard  for  pos- 
terity, satisfied  if  secure  of  his  palace  and  gardens, 
his  houses  and  harem,— satisfied  if  the  empire  should 
lest   his  time, — ^totally  indiflferent   as  to  its  future 

*  The  signet-riDg  is  often  used  in  Turkey  by  official  peraons  of 
high  rank,  and  even  by  those  who  can  write.  The  seoetaxy,  who 
prepares  a  document,  on  presenting  it  for  signataretr  has  ready  a  kind 
of  printer  s  ink  to  apply  to  the  signet,  which  he  receives  fiEom  and 
returns  to  his  chief,  by  whom  the  impression  is  made.  The  signet  is 
carefully  kept  in  a  little  chain  purse,  made  of  fine  gold  or  sUver  wire, 
and  is  suspended  from  the  neck. 
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condition.  It  is  consistent  with  such  a  character 
that  bribes  should  be  offered  and  accepted, — ^that 
right  and  justice  should  be  overlooked, — that  merit 
should  be  put  aside,  and  vice  rather  than  virtue 
encouraged  as  that  hj  which  it  can  expect  most  to 
profit. 

I  have  said  that  the  Turkish  minister  is  apart  from 
the  pec^le.  He  appears  to  be  so  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  owing  to  the  vicious  mode  of  his  training. 
The  people  are  commonly  considered  honest  and 
truthful — influenced  in  a  high  degree  by  their  reli- 
gion— ^the  forms  of  which  are  commonly  strictly  ob- 
served. They,  too,  are  equally  apart  from  the  govern- 
ment. As  Mohammedans,  possessed  of  a  good  deal 
of  personal  freedom — all  on  an  equality  as  to  civil 
rank,  under  the  Sultan — ^they  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  any  political  rights.  To  express  opinion,  they 
must  almost  rebel.  Indeed,  without  newspapers^ 
without  festivals  bringing  them  together  in  large 
numbers,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  any  pub- 
lic opinion — that  it  can  be  either  formed  or  declared. 
The  different  provinces  of  the  widely-spread  empire — 
the  different  districts  of  each — their  towns  and  vil- 
lages— ^may  be  considered  as  so  many  separate  fami- 
lies, and  liable  to  fluctuations — such  as  we  witness 
in  families — ^this  prospering,  that  decaying — owing 
to  peculiar  drcumstane^,  without  sensibly  affecting 
the  whole. 

It  is  often  asserted,  in  accordance  with  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  old  age  of  the  people,  that  the  Turks 
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have  greatly  degenerated  :  that  they  have  lost  their 
military  ardour  and  their  religious  zeal.  This,  I 
apprehend,  is  very  douhtfuL  The  character  of  the 
government  is  changed,  but,  probably,  not  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people.  In  the  prosperous  days  of  the 
empire  the  sultans  were  men  of  talent  and  energy — 
trained  young  to  war  and  to  business — ^in  the  com- 
mand of  provinces,  and  who  had  an  eye  to  merit  and 
fitness  for  office  in  the  choice  of  their  ministers.  This 
palmy  time  terminated  with  a  change  of  measures, 
especially  the  manner  of  bringing  up  the  sons  of  the 
Sultan — ^when^  debarred  from  manly  exercises^  de- 
prived of  all  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  mankind  and  of  public  affiiirs,  they  were,  in  conse- 
quence of  jealous  fear,  confined  in  the  seraglio,  to  the 
company  of  uneducated  women  and  slaves.  Such  a 
training  necessarily  fitted  them  for  sensual  life  rather 
than  for  command,  whether  in  peace  or  war — ^fitted 
them  to  choose  the  adroit,  flattering  courtier,  rather 
than  the  upright,  talented  man,  and  rendered  them, 
more  or  less,  dependent  on  ministers,  and  the  tools  of 
favourites. 

The  Turkish  people  seem  little  liable  to  change ; 
with  the  same  climate — the  same  habits,  and  manners, 
and  institutions — ^no  cause  is  obvious  which  is  likely 
to  produce  any  material  change.  A  similar  remark 
applies  to  their  religious  feeling.  They  are  at- 
tached to  their  religion  by  its  forms — the  daily  uses 
required  of  them,  as  well  as  by  the  simplicity 
of  its  doctrines.     When  we  see  the  Mohammedan, 
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at  the  hours  of  prayer — whether  in  the  bazaars  of 
Constantinople,  in  a  barrack-room,  or  the  deck  of  a 
steamer  in  the  Danube,  surrounded  by  Franks — 
turn  his  fiEice  to  Mecca,  and  perform  the  requisite 
prostrations,  with  an  earnestness  and  abstraction, 
which  may  be  a  habit,  but  can  hardly  be  affected,  it 
is  not  easy  to  believe  that  his  religion  can  be  a  matter 
of  indifference — ^that  he  can  be  lukewarm  about  that 
to  which  he  owes  distinction— -to  which  he  has  been 
taught  to  attach  the  greatest  importance— -his  law 
and  constitution,  as  well  as  his  faith.  The  little  ten-* 
dency  to  change  in  the  Turkish  people  is  very  strongly 
exhibited  in  Constantinople.  Though  for  several  cen- 
turies in  daily  communication  with  Pera  and  its 
Frank  population,  the  Turks  of  the  capital  are  as 
much,  an  oriental  people,  are  as  little  altered  in  their 
ways  and  habits,  and  modes  of  thinking,  as  if  sepa- 
rated by  a  wide  sea,  instead  of  the  Golden  Horn. 
Their  religion  and  language  act  more  effectually  than 
such  a  sea.  The  distinctness  of  races  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  little  tendency  to  amalgamate,  pre- 
sents a  curious  phenomenon.  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Armenians,  as  well  as  Turks,  equally  keep  apart, 
having  the  same  great  causes  of  separation — ^religion 
and  language. 

If  the  views  which  I  have  taken  of  the  Turkish 
government  and  people  be  correct,  it  is  easy  to  ima- 
gine a  restoration  of  power  to  the  empire — a  widely 
spread  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion— ^the  introduction  of  science  and  usefnl  know- 
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ledge,  could  honour,  integrity,  and  patriotism  be 
infused  into  the  administration.  This  is  the  verv, 
veiy  great  difficulty.  Where  low  intrigue,  bribery, 
and  corruption  are  the  rule  of  conduct ;  where  the 
majority  entrusted  with  power  are  corrupt  and  in* 
triguers,  men  of  ordinary  abilities  and  ordinary  ho- 
nesty are  little  inclined  to  seek  office,  and,  if  thrust 
into  it,  hare  no  chance  of  success  in  opposition, 
if  they  haye  the  desire  to  attempt  it;  they  will 
be  carried  away  by  the  strength  of  the  stream, 
or  thrown  out  and  stranded.  A  master-mind  seems 
to  be  the  one  thing  needful  to  perform  the  more 
than  Hwculean  task  of  effecting  a  regeneration 
of  the  country  through  its  government.  Had  the 
Sultan  such  a  mind,  or  any  minister  such  a  mind, 
with  supreme  controlling  influence,  so  that  be  eould 
act  the  part  of  a  dictator,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ima- 
gine that»  in  a  very  short  time,  a  complete  reform 
might  be  effected,  and  a  new  order  of  things  esta- 
blished to  a  certain  extent,  even  with  existing  insti- 
tutions, under  the  Mohammedan  religion  and  law, 
which  no  more  now  than  in  the  beet  times  of  the 
Arabs  seem  to  be  incompatible  with  the  study  of 
the  sciences  and  with  intellectual  culture.  The  late 
Sultan  appears  to  have  had  some  of  the  qualities  of 
the  kind  of  mind  requisite — ^fixed  resolve — freedom, 
in  a  great  degree,  from  prejudice— Jio  undue  attach- 
ment to  usages.  He  destroyed  the  power  that  threat- 
ened and  coerced  him  in  the  janissaries.  He  attempt- 
ed to  remodel  the  army,  and  place  it  on  a  footing 
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with  the  armies  of  Europe ;  he  founded  schools  for 
instruction  in  modern  science ;  and  encouraged  inno- 
vation generally.  Had  his  reign  been  prolonged,  he 
might  have  effected  much ;  but,  it  would  appear,  that 
he  accomplished  little  in  the  way  of  radical  reform. 

Almost  with  the  opening  of  the  new  reign  of  his 
son  the  Hatti  Scheriff  of  Gulhane  was  published.* 

*  The  ceremony  of  its  publication  was  an  nnnsoal  and  impressire 
one.  It  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  at  Qulhanor 
''  the  Phiin  of  Boses,"  on  the  3d  of  November  1839.  Reachid  Pasha, 
then  Minister  for  Foreign  Aflbin,  and  the  reputed  author  of  it,  read  it 
aloud,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sultan  and  others  of  most  weight  in  the 
empire,  as  appears  from  the  heading  of  the  document,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation,  taken  from  the  Globe  newspaper  of  the  27th 
of  November  of  the  same  year : —  ' 

^^  Hatti  ScheriiF,  read  by  Beshid  Pasha  on  November  3, 1830,  in 
presence  of  aU  the  Ministers,  Ulemas,  Pashas,  and  Deputations 
of  Nations,  Sects,  and  Races  subject  to  the  Sultan. 

^*  AU  the  world  knows,  that  in  the  first  times  of  the  Ottoman  mo* 
naichy,  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  and  the  laws  of  the  empire  were  a 
rule  ever  honoured,  in  consequence  of  whioli  the  empire  increased  in 
force  and  grandeur,  and  all  its  snbjects,  without  exception,  acquired 
a  greater  degree  of  ease  and  prosperity.  But,  since  a  eentury  and  a 
half,  a  succession  of  accidents  and  different  causes  have  led  to  the 
people  8  ceasing  to  conform  to  the  sacred  code  of  laws,  and  to  the  mlei 
which  flow  from  it.  Thus,  the  internal  prosperity  and  force  became 
ohai^;ed  to  weakness  and  poverty.  An  empire  loses  its  stability  in 
ceasing  to  observe  its  laws. 

^  These  considerations  are  always  present  to  our  mind ;  and,  since 
the  day  of  our  accession  to  the  throne,  the  thoughts  of  the  puUic 
good,  of  the  amelioration  of  the  provinces,  and  the  alleviation  of  the 
people's  burdens,  have  occupied  me  solely.  If  one  consider  the  geo« 
graphical  position  of  the  Ottoman  provinces,  the  fertility  of  their  soil, 
the  aptitude  and  intelligenoe  of  their  inhabitants,  one  remains  con* 
vinced  that;  by  seeking  out  efficacious  remedies,  these  may  be  obtain-* 
ed  and  put  in  practice  within  the  space  of  a  few  yean.    So  that,  fuU 
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Two  views  have  been  taken  of  this  measure.  By 
some  it  was  considered  as  the  consummation  of  the 

of  confidence  in  the  succoar  of  the  Most  High,  and  relying  on  the  in- 
tercession of  the  Prophet,  we  judge  fit  to  seek,  by  new  institntions,  to 
procnre  for  the  provinces  of  the  empire  the  benefits  of  a  good  admi- 
nistration. 

""  These  institutions  relate  principally  to  three  things,  which  are — 
lit^  Guarantees  which  insure  to  our  subjects  the  security  of  honour 
and  fortune ;  2dy  A  regular  mode  of  levying  imposts;  2dy  A  regular 
mode  of  levying  soldiers,  and  fixing  the  duration  of  their  service. 

^  Are  not,  in  fiict,  life  and  honour  the  most  precious  benefits  which 
exist  ?  What  man,  no  matter  how  averse  to  violence  be  his  character, 
could  xeirain  from  recurring  to  violence,  if  his  life  and  honour  be 
threatened  ?  If,  on  the  contrary,  these  be  secured,  a  man  will  not  quit 
the  paths  of  loyalty  and  fidelity.  If  such  security  be  absent,  every 
man  remains  cold  to  the  voice  of  either  prince  or  country.  No  one 
thinks  of  the  public  fortune,  being  too  anxious  about  his  own. 

^  It  is  most  important  to  fix  the  rate  of  taxes.  The  state  is  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  them  for  the  defence  of  its  territories.  Fortunately 
for  the  people,  some  time  back,  they  have  been  delivered  from  the 
vexatious  system  of  monopolies,  those  bad  sources  of  revenue.  As 
bad  a  source  of  revenue  still  exists,  in  the  venal  concession  of  offices. 
By  this  system,  the  civil  and  local  administration  of  each  region  is 
delivered  up  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  one  man ;  that  is,  to  the  most 
violent  and  greedy  passions ;  fi>r,  if  such  farmer  of  the  revenue  be  not 
super- excellent,  he  can  have  no  guide  but  hb  interest.  It  is  hence- 
forth requisite  that  each  Ottoman  subject  should  pay  a  certain  sum 
of  taxes  proportioned  to  his  fortune  and  fiiculties.  It  is  also  requisite 
that  special  laws  should  fix  and  limit  the  expenses  of  the  military  and 
naval  force. 

^'  Although  the  defence  of  the  country  is  an  important  and  univer- 
sal duty,  and  although  all  classes  of  the  population  must  furnish  sol- 
diers for  the  purpose,  still  there  ought  to  be  laws  to  fix  the  conting«it 
of  each  locality,  and  limit  to  four  or  five  years  the  term  of  militaiy 
service.  It  is  dealing  a  mortal  blow  to  agriculture,  as  well  as  an  in- 
justice in  itself,  to  take  more  hands  from  districts  than  they  can  iairly 
spare ;  and  it  is  to  reduce  soldiers  to  despair,  and  to  depopulate  the 
country,  to  retain  them  all  their  life  in  service. 
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refonn  commenced  by  his  father — a  magna  charta  of 
rights,   including  the   Christian  Rayah  population, 

*^  Without  such  laws  as  these,  of  which  the  necessity  is  felt,  there 
can  he  neither  empire,  nor  force,  nor  riches,  nor  happiness,  nor  tran- 
quillity. All  these  blessings  may  be  expected  from  new  laws.  Hence- 
forth, moreover,  every  accused  person  shall  be  publicly  tried,  accord- 
ing to  the  Divine  law,  after  act  and  examination ;  and  no  power  shaU 
secretly,  or  otherwise,  cause  any  one  to  perish  by  poison,  or  by  any- 
other  means,  until  a  regular  judgment  has  been  passed.  No  one  shall 
hurt  another's  honour,  and  each  shall  possess  his  property  with  liberty 
and  in  fear  of  no  one.  The  innocent  heirs  of  a  condemned  person  shall 
inherit  hb  property,  nor  shall  the  goods  of  the  criminal  be  con- 
fiscated. 

^^  These  imperial  concessions  extend  to  all  our  subjects,  of  every 
religion  without  exception.  .Perfect  security  is  accorded  to  aU  tha 
inhabitants  of  the  empire  in  life,  honour,  and  fortune,  as  wills  the 
text  of  our  law. 

**  With  regard  to  the  other  points,  which  must  be  regulated  by  en- 
lightened opinions,  our  Council  of  Justice,  augmented  by  new  mem- 
bers, and  by  the  adjunction  of  the  ministera  and  nobility  of  the  em- 
pire, shall  assemble,  in  order  to  prepare  laws  for  the  security  of  life 
and  fortune,  and  the  regulation  of  imposts.  Each  person  in  these 
assemblies  will  state  freely  his  ideas,  and  offer  his  advice. 

^  The  laws  respecting  military  service  shall  be  debated,  in  a  mili- 
tary council  at  the  palace  of  the  Seraskier.  When  the  law  is  prepared, 
we  will  give  it  our  sftiction,  and  write  with  the  imperial  hand  n 
heading. 

^^  These  institutions  being  to  cause  religion  and  government  to 
flourish,  we  will  permit  nothing  contrary  to  our  promise. 

^*  We  will  have  these  laws  placed  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Prophet's 
Mantle,  and  will  then  swear  to  them  in  the  presence  of  the  ulemaa 
and  the  grandees,  making  grandees  and  ulemas  ^Iso  swear.  Whoever 
shall  infringe  these  laws  shall  be  punished  with  the  legal  penalty,  and 
a  penal  code  shall  be  drawn  up  for  the  purpose. 

^^  All  venality  and  traffic  of  offices  shall  be  abolished,  as  the  great 
cause  of  the  decadence  of  the  empire. 

^  These  dispositions,  being  a  revocation  of  old  usages,  shall  bepub-f 
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within  the  p&Ie  of  equal  justice,  and  defence  from 
oppression.  By  others,  it  was  viewed  merely  as  a 
coup  (Tetat — a  proclamation  of  words-— a  fiction  to 
conciliate,  on  the  threatening  emergency  (the  Pasha 
of  Egypt  then  almost  threatening  the  capital),  the 
good-will  of  the  people,  and  the  support  of  foreign 
powers,  without  intention  of  ever  carrying  the  mea- 
sure into  effect.  The  result,  it  must  be  confessed, 
hitherto  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  latter  hjrpothesis 
than  the  former.  The  little  that  has  been  done  in 
accordance  with  the  Hatti  ScherijflP  has  been  a  failure 
-—it  has  been  so  imperfectly  done  and  so  ill  sup- 
ported ;  the  greater  part  has  been  passed  over  as  a 
dead-letter;  and  the  government  now,  constituted  as 
before,  seems  to  have  &llen  back  on  its  old  practices 
— ^its  Conservative  system,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
— ^meaning,  in  Turkey,  the  perpetuation  of  abuses — 
that  most  corrupt  system,  acting  on  which  no  regard 
is  paid  to  the  public  good — every  thing  good  is  sacri* 
ficed  to  ambition  and  lucre  working  by  intrigue.* 

fished  at  Ck>ii8tantinople  and  throughout  our  empire,  and  communi- 
cated officiaUy  to  the  amhassadon  resident  there. 

^  May  the  High  God  keep  you  in  his  guard ;  and  malediction  on 
those  who  shaU  act  contrary  to  these  institutions." 

*  Already,  probably,  this  Hatti  Scheriff  has  been  formally  set 
aside.  In  an  article  in  the  Times  of  the  7th  of  February,  under  the 
head  of  private  correspondence^  bearing  the  date  of  Constantinople, 
January  12,  it  is  stated,— <«  The  Sultan  on  that  day  presided  at  a 
grand  council,  in  whieh  the  proposal  of  issuing  a  tauaeemat  Jtieeigy 
•r  new  organisation,  was  solely  mooted ;"  which,  adds  the  writer,  ^  will 
have  the  effect  of  entirely  upsetting  it  (the  ordinance  of  Oulhane)  in 
its  main  objects."    And,  in  another  article,  of  the  17th  of  the  i 
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Had  the  Pasha  by  whom  the  Hatti  Scheriff  was 
promulgated  (supposing  him  to  have  been  sincere,  as 
is  commonly  believed,  in  his  liberal  views  and  good 
intentions),  had  he  been  a  wisei'  and  abler  man,  grave 
in  character,  determined  of  purpose,  sound  of  judg-* 
ment, — securing  him  from  being  duped  by  foreign 
adventurers, — ^he  might,  perhaps,  have  made  head, 
and  triumphed  over  the  party  that  opposed,  and 
finally  overthrew  him.  The  time,  in  many  respects, 
was  propitious  ; — ^a  young  Sultan  of  unformed  views, 
not,  it  was  supposed,  averse  from  change,  owing  to 
the  instructions  of  his  father ;  the  empire  in  difiiculty 
and  extreme  danger,  from  the  machinations  of  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt ;  foreign  powers  tendering  their  aid 
to  ward  off  the  danger ;  and  the  British  government 
affording  varied  and  ample  assistance  in  furtherance 
of  the  best  interests  of  the  country  at  this  critical 

month,  a  story  is  related  of  the  proceedings  of  the  new  prime  vizier 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  olden  usage— of  his  going  in  dii^ise, 
and  punishing  in  the  most  summaiy  manner,  at  the  cost  of  life,  a 
saucy  pastry-cook,  for  refusing  to  sell  him,  under  the  disguise  of  a 
mendicant,  a  half  a  piastre  worth  of  a  delicate  kind  of  pastty.  .  .  . 
^  Disdaining  to  make  pennyworths,  he  told  him  to  go  about  his  busi- 
nees;  and  upon  the  seeming  beggar  importuning  him  still  farther, 
and  stating  his  particular  longing  to  eat  a  small  piece  of  cadaif,  he 
answered,  he  might  eat  a  piece  of  his  posteriors,  if  he  liked.  ^  Well,' 
rejoined  the  beggar,  throwing  off  the  hood  and  cloak,  and  displaying 
the  grand  vizier  in  all  his  terrors — ^  Well,  sirrah,  if  I  must  eat  apiece 
of  what  you  say,  I  will  at  least  have  it  roasted.  Ho  there !'  he  con* 
tinned,  addressing  four  stout  cavasses,  who  now  rushed  from  Uidr 
hiding-places,  ^  take  the  caitiff,  and  roast  him  in  his  own  oven.'  The 
order  was  no  sooner  given  than  executed,  and  the  consequences,  I 
lament  to  say,  were  terrible." 
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period.  It  seemed  a  magnificent  opening  for  a 
genuine  reformer  such  as  the  country  requires  for  its 
regeneration,  if  not  doomed  to  perish, — a  magnificent 
opening  for  such  a  man  as  Kiuprili, — one  who,  by 
the  energies  of  a  great  mind  directed  to  the  public 
good,  could  overcome  even  intrigue  and  master  abuses. 
Under  the  enlightened  rule  of  such  a  man,  acting  as 
dictator,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  a  new  cha- 
racter might  be  given  to  the  empire,  even  without 
any  material  alteration  in  its  framework,  and  that  it 
might  be  made  to  assimilate  to  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  which  are  not  governed  by  free  institutions. 
Colleges  might  be  established ;  the  sciences  taught ; 
good  masters  might  be  attached  to  the  mosques ;  a 
system  of  education  might  be  immediately  com- 
menced, and  soon  spread  throughout  the  country ;  the 
provinces  might  be  ruled  with  justice ;  the  revenue, 
unoppressed  as  it  is  by  a  national  debt,  rendered  pro- 
ductive and  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  state  ;* 
agriculture,  and  commerce,  and  the  arts  might  be 

*  The  Turkish  revenue,  if  jastly  managed,  it  is  supposed,  would 
be  more  than  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  state.  Its  sources  are  few, 
and  chiefly  direct,  of  a  kind  not  to  be  oppressiTe  to  any  class;  they 
are,  chiefly,  a  land-tax,  one-tenth  of  the  produce;  a  capitation-tax, 
the  haratch,  confined  to  the  Rayah  population,  of  smaU  amount 
(vaiying  from  about  seventy  to  thirty  piastres  a-head,  according  to 
the  means  of  the  families) ;  a  trifling  tax  on  houses  in  towns ;  and  a 
three  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  on  exports  and  imp<Hrts.  So  reduced 
is  the  revenue  at  present, — so  exhausted  the  treasury, — so  low  govern- 
ment credit, — ^that  a  paper  currency  lately  issued  to  the  extent  only 
of  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  has  been  ill  received ; 
and  though  bearing  an  interest  of  twelve  per  cent.,  is  at  discount. 
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encouraged  and  improved ;  the  army  might  be  reor- 
ganized ;  the  navy  rendered  efficient ;  posts  for  letters 
might  be  established ;  lines  of  road  of  easy  commu* 
nication  opened;  and  various  other  ameliorations 
effected,  calculated,  as  experience  has  universally 
taught,  to  benefit  the  people  and  strengthen  the  state. 

Great  as  such  a  reform  would  be,  a  greater  still 
may  be  conceived,  founded  on  a  change  of  religious 
views  and  of  domestic  manners ;  substituting,  in  the 
one,  the  humane  and  meek  spirit  of  Christianity  for 
the  fierce  and  persecuting  spirit  of  Mohammedanism ; 
abolishing  polygamy,  and  allowing  woman  her  due 
influence  and  place  in  society.  These  are  things 
merely  to  hint  at ;  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate  on 
them  in  detail,  and  perhaps  presumptuous. 

Whatever  measure  of  reform  may  take  effect, — 
whether  small  or  great, — ^it  cannot  be  expected  to 
originate  in  the  people;  the  government  must  be 
looked  to  for  it,  and  in  the  government  it  will  be 
easy  to  witness  its  manifestations. 

By  a  distinguished  individual  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  country,  thinking  favourably 
of  its  innate  vigour  and  resources,  and  considering  that 
those  persons  labour  under  a  great  mistake  who  sup- 
pose that  it  is  falling  to  pieces  and  about  to  perish,  I 
have  heard  the  empire  compared  to  a  Turkish  dwelling- 
house,  which  has  been  patched  and  mended  with  wood 
and  clay ;  ricketty  to  look  at,  and  yet  serviceable, 
and  which,  with  patching  and  mending,  may  last  a 
long  while,  he  did  not  know  how  long.    -  It  may  be 
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compared,  also,  to  a  fine  property  neglected  and 
abused, — ^its  spendthrift  owner  having  entrusted  its 
management  to  a  rapacious  unprincipled  agent,  intent 
only  on  enriching  himself,  equally  regardless  of  the 
interest  of  the  proprietor  and  the  tenantry. 

Amongst  those  who  speculate  on  the  destinies  of 
Turkey,  and  draw  un&yourable  auguries  respecting 
the  future,  there  are  some  who  express  their  belief 
that  the  Rayah  population,  especially  the  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  are  rising  in  importance,  in  wealth  and 
intelligence,  in  activity  and  enterprise,  as  rapidly  as 
they  consider  the  Turks  declining;  and  that  the  time 
is  not  very  far  distant,  when  they  will  form  the  domi- 
nant party.  That  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  have 
shown  an  increased  desire,  of  late  years,  to  have 
their  children  educated,  seems  universally  admitted ; 
and  also  that  education  amongst  them  is  making 
progress.  But  it  appears  to  be  slow,  for  want  of 
good  schools ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  of  a  very  in- 
diiFerent  kind.  Neither  the  Greeks  or  Armenians, 
with  a  joint  population,  estimated  at  about  400,000 
in  the  capital  and  its  suburbs,  have  a  single  college 
in  Constantinople,  nor  I  believe  in  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, in  which  the  modern  sciences  are  taught,  and 
not  a  single  school  even,  of  any  distinction.*     The 

*  The  only  good  school  helonging  to  the  Greeks  that  came  to  my 
knowledge,  is  that  in  Kalki,  one  of  the  group  of  the  Princes  Islands,  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  sea  of  Marmora.  It  owed  its  establishment  to 
the  exertions  of  an  enlightened  Greek,  sensible  of  the  real  wants  of 
the  people.    Whilst  presided  over  by  him,  its  condition  was  flourish- 
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clergy  of  botH  people  are  generally  very  ignorant, 
and  the  Greek  clergy  especially  opposed  to  the  in- 
troduction of  knowledge ;  believing,  with  the  hier- 
archy of  their  church,  that  knowledge  and  infidelity 
are  intimately  associated,  having  witnessed  the  pro- 
duction of  the  latter  from  superstition  and  bigotry. 
The  moral  condition  of  both  people  is,  I  fear,  even 
less  in  advance  than  their  intellectual,  and  at  present 
so  low  as  to- render  them  totally  unfitted  to  exercise, 
with  success,  a  commanding  control  over  others,  or 
even  to  conduct  a  government  of  their  own,  suppos- 
ing it  possible  that  each  people  could  be  insulated 
and  rendered  independent.  The  vices  peculiar  to  the 
Turkish  government  are  considered  as  common 
amongst  the  Rayah  population.  They  have  not  credit 
for  honesty,  straightforwardness,  and  that  regard  for 
truth,  supposed  to  mark  the  Turkish  character.  Dis- 
united amongst  themselves,  each  sect  of  nominal 
Christians,  hating  the  other,  even  with  a  greater 
hatred  than  they  feel  for  their  masters,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  they  will  be  able  to  combine  to  act 
with  effect  against  the  government,  even  if  they  pos- 
ing ;  now  it  is  less  so.  The  number  of  students,  when  I  visited  it,  in 
Joly  1841,  was  abont  sixty,  from  the  age  of  eight  upwards  to  twenty, 
the  majority  of  them  from  Constantinople ;  a  few  from  Odessa.  Under 
a  principal,  a  Greek  priest,  and  three  professors,  they  are  instructed 
in  ancient  and  modem  Greek,  in  writing,  arithmetic,  mathematics, 
and  French.  A  small  select  collection  of  philosophical  instruments 
belonged  to  the  establishment,  which  bore  no  mai-ks  of  use.  The 
charge  for  board  and  education  of  each  boy  is  about  L.25  sterling 
i-year,  paid  by  the  parents. 
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sessed  the  courage  requisite  to  attempt  it.  Mixing 
more  with  Europeans,  some  of  the  most  respectable 
of  them,  having  had  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion in  France,  Svidtzerland,  or  Germany,  they  are 
more  European  than  the  Turks  in  their  habits, 
tastes,  and  pursuits,  and  more  inclined  to  assimilate 
with  the  great  European  family,  with  which  they  are 
united  by  religion,  and  the  Greeks  by  blood.*     This 

*  The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  have  shown  their  disposition  to 
imitate  the  institutions  of  Europe,  by  the  establishment  of  a  mil 
hospital  outside  the  walls  of  the  city,  about  five  miles  from  Pera,  into 
which  are  admitted  all  applicants  of  the  Greek  religion,  including 
Russians.  The  building  is  of  stone,  new,  good  and  ample,  capable  of 
accommodating  about  five  hundred  patients,  and  liberally  supported 
by  subscription.  When  I  yisited  it,  in  A ugust  1841 ,  it  contained  about 
125  patients,  a  small  number  of  lunatics,  and  some  infirm  paupers, 
being  used  in  the  triple  capacity  of  hospital,  lunatic-asylum,  and  poor- 
house.  Its  expenditure  then  was  as  high  as  33,000  piastres  a-month,  or 
about  L.3dO  sterling.  Under  the  management  of  a  committee  of  some  of 
the  principal  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  its  state  was  nowise  creditable 
to  them.  So  bad,  indeed,  was  it,  that  we  could  not  avoid  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  more  lives  were  lost  in  it  than  saved,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  charity  to  close  it.  It  was  difficult  also  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  jobbed,  and  the  funds  abused.  .  The  wards  wen 
dirty  and  ill-ventilated;  the  walls  begrimed  with  spittle ;  an  attendant, 
bearing  a  brazier,  into  which,  on  the  live-coals,  he  thiew  in,  every  now 
and  then,  sprigs  of  juniper,  for  fumigation,  to  overpower  the  bad 
smell,  accompanied  the  surgeon  from  bed  to  bed,  occupied  in  dressing 
sores.  Such  filth,  such  bad  air,  was  accompanied,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, by  hospital  gangrene ;  the  smallest  sore,  the  slightest  wound, 
often  becaipe  gangrenous,  and  proved  fatal ;  and  gangrene,  as  a  sequela 
of  fever,  was  common.  I  need  hardly  observe,  that  no  medical  re- 
gisters were  kept,  no  cases  recorded^  no  post-mortem  examinations 
instituted ;  nothing,  in  fact,  was  discernible,  indicative  of  a  more 
scientific  manner  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  establishment, 
than  that  followed  in  the  military  hospitab  of  the  Turks,  to  whkh 
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disposition,  under  favouring  circumstances,  may  have 
an  excellent  effect,  especially  if  it  should  induce  them 
to  cultivate  the  virtues  of  the  west,  its  literature  and 
science.  It  would  be  a  glorious  triumph  for  them, 
could  they  take  the  lead  in  what  is  good,  be  an  ex- 
ample, in  these  respects,  and  earn  an  independence  in 
civil  rights  by  the  force  of  merit,  proving  themselves 
deserving  of  it.  The  Sultan,  by  the  Hatti  Scheriff 
of  Gulhane,  has  promised  his  Rayah  subjects  justice. 
If  the  great  powers  of  Europe  see  to  the  performance 
of  this  promise,  and  exert  their  influence  over  the 
Porte  accordingly,  the  opportunity  will  be  given  for 
that  improvement  so  much  required,  so  much  to  be 
desired,  and  which  may  be  so  important  in  its  con- 
sequences. The  breaking  out  of  the  Greek  revolu- 
tion was  marked  by  dreadful  atrocities.  Similar 
scenes  are  likely  to  occur,  unless  the  Rayahs  estimate 
their  weakness  more  justly,  and  are  content,  if  not 
oppressed  (wjiich  the  powers  of  Europe  may  prevent), 

thiB  was  much  inferior  in  point  of  order  and  cleanliness.  And  the 
portion  of  it  used  as  a  lunatic-asylum,  was  only  a  grade  hetter  than 
that  in  the  city  already  alluded  to,  adjoining  the  menagerie.  The 
lunatics  in  this  also,  were  all  secured  by  heavy  chains  attached  to  the 
neck;  had  to  sleep  on  the  floor,  in  their  clothes,  on  a  rug,  and  were 
under  no  medical  treatment ;  and,  horrible  to  be  related,  a  poor  lad, 
subject  to  epilepsy,  was  chained  in  the  same  manner,  and  his  malady 
equally  neglected.  These  horrors  I  notice,  with  the  hoptf  of  drawing 
attention  to  them.  It  is  extraordinary  the  abuses  which  are  fallen 
into  and  tolerated,  when  there  is  an  indifference  to  public  opinion,  or 
rather  a  want  of  means  of  forming  and  expressing  it.  In  aU  institu- 
tions the  constant  tendency  is  to  abuse,  requiring  .to  be  perpetually 
checked  by  inspection  and  exposure. 
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to  work  out  their  "  good  estate*'  by  aelf-improye- 
meat,  last  winter,  when  there  were  risings  in  Bul- 
garia and  Candia,  rumour  was  loud  and  frequent  of 
conspiracies  amongst  thie  Greeks,  even  in  the  capital. 
How  disMtrous  would  the  consequences  have  been, 
had  there  been  any  demonstration  !  Insurrection  on 
foot,  the  massacre  of  the  christian  population  would 
be  almost  inevitable.  Even  the  best  disciplined 
troops  cannot  act,  on  such  occasions,  with  moderar- 
tion ;  and  what  chance  of  success  for  the  insurgents, 
ignorant  even  of  the  use  of  arms.  They  have  mueJi 
to  answer  for,  who  talk  lightly  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Turks ;  of  the  strength  and  union  of  the  Christians  in 
Turkey;  of  the  decline  of  the  one,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  other,-«^if  with  a  view,  as  has  too  often 
been  the  case,  to  spirit  up  the  latter  to  resistance, 
which  must  end»  if  attempted,  in  their  niin. 
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LsTTBB  from  Dr  Robsbtson,  Deputy  Inspector-Gknenl  of  Hos- 
pitals, to  the  Author,  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Medical 
School  at  Cairo ;  ^rith  some  Remarks  on  Turkish  Military 
Hospitals  ;  the  Treatment  of  Medical  Men  by  the  Turics  ;  the^ 
Question  of  the  Contagion  of  Plague ;  aiid  the  Sy^m  of 
Quarantine,  as  observed  in  Egypt.* 

London,  Marek  18, 1842. 

Mr  nsAB  Sib,— -I  promised  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  much 
talked  of  medical  school  of  Egypt,  so  far  as  it  came  under  my  notice^ 
during  my  late  visit  to  that  country.  The  idea  of  forming  such  anr 
institution  among  a  nation  of  barbarians,  unprepared  by  preliminary 
education  for  scientific  studies,  originated,,  as  you  are,  no  doubt 
aware,  vnth  Clot  Bey,  the  principal  medical  officer  attached  to 
the  army.  The  scheme,  however,  v^as  only  a  part  of  that  system 
which  Mehemet  Ali  was  induced  to  adopt,  by  the  adviee  of  design-. 
ing  and  flattering  foreign  adventurers. 

He  was  persuaded  that  the  manufactures,  and  even  the  learned 
institutions  of  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  could  at  once  be 
introduced  among  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced  Egyptians. 

*  Dr  RobertoODy  at  my  lequest,  having  obUgiogly  permitted  me  to  make 
any  use  I  may  think  proper  of  this  priTate  letter,  I  am  indnoed  to  insert  it, 
believing  that,  though  hastily  written,  as  he  informed  me  was  the  case,  under 
the  pressure  of  business,  it  is  accurate  as  to  information,  and  well  fitted  to 
enlighten  the  public  on  several  points. 

VOL.  II.  2  I 
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Some  of  theae^  while  supported  by  an  immense  eaqpendituie  of 
money,  had  an  i^peaiance  of  success,  but  of  late,  the  finances  being 
exhausted,  and  having  no  inherent  vigour,  are  now  F&{ndly  going  to 
decay. 

The  medical  school  was  established  in  1827^  at  a  place  called 
Abouzabel,  on  the  border  of  the  Desert.  This  site  was  selected  as 
there  was  a  large  military  hospital,  and  the  camp  of  militaiy  instruc- 
tion at  Kanka  was  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Medical  men,  all  foreigners  of  course,  and  I  believe  for  the  most 
part  previously  employed  in  the  army,  were  appointed  as /wi^^efMrf. 

A  more  difficult  task  was  to  find  pupils  ;  and  it  was  found  neoe»- 
sary  to  receive  children,  taken  almost  by  force  from  their  parents : 
these,  of  oourse,  required  to  be  put  under  a  course  of  pieUminaiy 
instruction,  which  I  bdieve,  however,  was  very  imperfect. 

These  pupils  were  perfectly  ignoiant  of  the  language  of  th& 
professors,  who  are  said  to  have  written  their  lectures  in  French, 
which  vrere  afterwaids  tmslated  into  Arabic  by  persons  perfectly 
ignorant  of  any  science. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  talente  of  the  teachers,  no  (me, 
acquainted  with  the  difficulties  which  even  well  prepared  pupils 
experience  when  commencing  the  study  of  the  medical  prdenon, 
could  expect  any  other  result  than  fiEolure  from  such  a  mode  of  in- 
struction. So  unsatisfactory  were  the  services  of  the  persons  sent 
from  the  school  for  medical  duty  in  the  army,  tiiat  Ibrahim  R^faa 
sent  many  of  them  back. 

I  believe  dot  Bey  contradicts  this ;  but  I  am  fries  to  dedaie  that 
I  never  heard  any  other  than  an  un&vooiable  opinion  of  the  acqpiire- 
mente  of  those  persons  from  those  competent  to  form  a  judgment 
The  camp  for  military  instruction  no  longer  exists,  and  the  military 
hospital  and  the  sdiool  of  medicine  have  been  transfeired  to  Cairo. 
The  hospital  and  school  form  one  establishment,  the  medical  duties 
of  the  hoB^tal  being  performed  by  the  professors,  as  they  bx^  oaBed. 
The  building  is  excellent,  and  the  site  well  chosen,  about  two  miles 
from  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  hospital  could  accom- 
modate a  thousand  patiente  or  more ;  the  wards  are  spacious,  a 
double  row  on  each  story,  with  a  fine  corridor  in  the  centre. 

The  apartments  for  the  school  are  at  one  end  of  the  hospital,  and 
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fbnn  a  square ;  on  one  8ide»  the  libnuy^  lectuxe-roomSp  ^. ;  on  the 
other,  the  dormitories,  kitchen,  stores,  &c. 

I  may  now  menti<Hi  that,  since  the  late  poUtical  chaises  in  Egypt, 
€c»ieigii  employSi  are  being  dismissed  from  all  the  public  establish- 
ments, partly  lor  retrenchment,  and  pardy  from  the  vanity  of  some 
of  tho  natives,  who  think  they  can  stand  alone.  The  only  foreigner 
now  employed  in  the  school  of  medicine  is  the  director,  Monsieur 
Perron  ;  all  the  other  officers  are  natives,  who  have  been,  in  some 
di^gree,  educated  in  Europe,  chiefly  at  Paris. 

Supposing  these  genUemen  properly  qualified,  they  would  have 
great  advantages  over  the  foreign  professors,  in  being  able  to  commu* 
nicate  directly  with  the  pupils  in  their  own  language. 

Here  we  have  a  splendid  display-— a  fine  hospital^-a  sdiool  for 
medical  science,  conducted  by  native  professors  !  Is  not  Mehemet 
Ali  a  great  man ;  and  have  not  the  Egyptians  made  rapid  progress  in 
civilisation  ?  will  exclaim  the  supeifidal  observer. 

I  regret  to  say,  that  the  impression  left  on  my  mind,  from  personal 
iniqpection  of  the  details,  was,  that  it  is  a  mere  display— a  qdendid 
exhibition-.»which  deceives  Mehemet  Ali  and  strangers,  who  either 
examine  superficially,  or  are  incompetent  to  judge  of  the  matter. 

I  first  escamined  the  library ;  it  is  a  small  room,  with  a  collection 
of  books,  chiefly  French,  and  a  few  elementary  compilations  from 
Broussais  and  others,  translated  into  Arabic  by  Mons.  Perron,  who, 
every  one  reports,  is  a  good  linguist.  Here  also  are  some  wax  figures 
for  anatomical  illustration,  and  a  few  commonplace  philosophical 
instruments-— the  last  carefully  locked  up,  and  apparently  never 
used.    The  library  has  no  appearance  of  being  frequented. 

The  next  apartment  I  visited  was  a  small  pharmacy  containing 
the  medicines  required  for  the  use  of  the  hospital.  I  observed  that 
the  nomenclature  used  was  without  system. 

From  the  pharmacy  I  was  introduced  into  the  museum.  It  con- 
tains only  a  tolerable  collection  of  the  birds  of  the  country.  Some 
of  the  specimens  are  splendid.  The  anatomical  theatre  and  operate 
iQg  room  is  well  constructed,  lifted  from  the  top,  and  arranged 
much  as  one  sees  in  Europe.  It  was  the  winter  season,  the  time  for 
dissection ;  and  I  at  least  expected  to  see  some  signs  of  practical 
anatomy  being  carried  on.    I  was  told  it  was;  but  not  a  sign  could 
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I  observe  of  such  being  the  case.  No  part  of  the  human  body,  not 
even  a  bone,  no  tables,  no  instruments,  not  a  vestige  of  work.  Not 
a  single  preparation  of  either  morbid  or  natural  anatomy  could  I 
observe  in  any  part  of  the  institution.  I  cannot,  therefore,  think 
otherwise  than  that  although  a  knife  may  occasionally  be  applied  to 
a  dead  body,  yet  that  anatomy  is  not  taught  practically,  and  that 
prejudice  against  dissection  is  not  overcome,  or  that  the  professors 
are  incompetent  or  careless.  Disappointed  with  the  anatomical 
department,  I  asked  to  see  the  chemical  one ;  the  same  disappointment 
followed.  No  furnaces;  only  a  few  of  the  most  common  kind  of 
apparatus.  It  was  quite  evident  that  no  proper  course  of  chemical 
instruction  was  being  carried  on. 

The  Native  Professors  were  not  visible;  and,  although  I  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  be  present  at  some  of  the  lectures,  it  veas  evaded. 
I  have  already  stated,  that  the  hospital  is  an  excellent  building;  the 
wards  are  good ;  the  bedding  also,  is  superior  for  the  class  of  patients. 
It  is  a  military  hospital ;  and  when  I  saw  it,  it  contained  about  200 
patients  only,  nearly  all  chronic  cases.  No  medical  records  are 
kept.  The  ophthalmic  and  venereal  patients  are  kept  separate. 
There  are  also  suigical  and  medical  wards.  I  did  not  see  any  me- 
dicine in  any  of  the  wards.  Of  100  ophthalmic  cases,  not  twenty 
had  escaped  the  loss  of  either  one  or  both  eyes.  The  treatment,  as 
far  as  I  could  ascertain,  was  inert.  There  existed  no  marks  of  local 
blood-letting,  or  of  counter-irritation  ;  the  more  strange  as  these  are 
very  generally  used  even  by  the  Arabs.  It  was  the  director  who 
accompanied  me  during  my  visit;  he  was,  I  believe,  not  a  medical 
man  originally,  but  a  chemist,  and  did  not  seem  to  understand  the 
stimulating  mode  of  treatment,  at  least  by  nitras  argenti. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  establishment  of  hospitals  has  been 
of  great  advantage  to  the  Egyptian  soldier.  He  is  at  least  well 
lodged,  and  tolerably  well  fed ;  but  my  experience  both  in  Syria  and 
Egypt,  convince  me  that  he  has  rarely  the  benefit  of  proper  medical 
treatment.  The  medical  school,  I  am  of  opinion,  will  ere  long 
cease  to  exist,  from  the  inefficiency  of  its  conductors,  and  the  little 
encouragement  that  exists  for  medical  men  among  the  natives.  An 
intelligent  and  well-educated  Egyptian  would  find  it  much  more 
advantageous  to  follow  commercial  pursuits,  than  to  study  medi- 
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cine.  Turks  and  Egyptians  have  no  respect  for  a  physician,  unless 
he  boasts  of  knowing  specifies  for  every  disease.  If  a  particular 
mode  of  living,  and  attention  to  the  natural  functions  be  recom- 
mended for  the  cure  of  a  disease,  it  only  excites  their  contempt  for 
your  ignorance.  They  are  also  extremely  illiberal  in  the  remunera- 
tion of  medical  men  ;  indeed  often  I  have  been  told,  they  will  not^ 
pay  at  all. 

As  an  instance  of  the  preference  for  quacks,  I  may  mention  what 
I  heard  from  a  medical  man,  who  was  attending  a  Pacha,  and  also 
one  of  his  harem.  Both  were  doing  well  under  a  system  of  treat- 
ment, when  one  day  he  sent  his  secretary  to  ask  the  doctor  if  he 
could  promise  to  cure  them  in  a  fortnight?  who  replied  that  he 
neither  could  nor  would  ;  that  the  cure  was  going  on  well ;  and  that, 
by  pursuing  the  same  treatment,  they  would  certainly  recover.  The 
secretary  then  said,  I  am,  in  that  case,  desired  to  tell  you  that  an 
Arab  has  promised  to  perform  a  cure  in  a  fortnight,  and  the  Pacha 
will  employ  him  unless  you  will  promise  to  do  so  in  as  short  a 
period. 

No  encouragement  exists  for  a  school  of  medicine  among  the 
people  ;  such  an  institution  is  far  beyond  the  general  state  of  civili- 
zation. The  government,  also,  have  less  motives  to  support  it,  and 
very  diminished  resources.  The  army  is  now  reduced  to  18,000 
regulars,  and  there  is  less  demand  for  medical  men  in  the  service. 

The  position  of  medical  men  in  the  service  of  the  Pacha  is  far 
from  being  what  it  has  been  represented.  The  pay  is  perhaps  suf- 
ficient for  a  native,  but  not  such  as  would  induce  a  respectable  and 
well-educated  European  to  serve.  The  medical  officers  are  treated 
with  little  consideration;  it  is  true  they  have  comparative  army 
rank  ;  but  any  rank  in  the  Turkish  or  Egyptian  army,  under  that  of 
a  colonel,  obtains  little  respect. 

During  the  time  I  was  in  Egypt,  plague  was  not  prevalent ;  an 
occasional  case  was  reported  by  the  officers  of  the  quarantine  estab- 
lishment at  Alexandria ;  at  Cairo  it  was  said  not  to  exist.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  had  there  existed  a  quarantine  establishment 
at  Cairo,  cases  would  have  been  found  equally  deserving  the  name 
of  plague  as  those  at  Alexandria. 

From  all  I  could  leara  from  the  best  sources  of  information, 
plague  is  an  endemic  disease  in  Egypt,  and  at  all  times,  although 
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rairAf  in  the  extreme  heat  of  summer^— 4p<Mraclic  caaes  may  be  met 
with. 

At  Bome  periods^  from  caoaes  that  escape  the  moit  scmtiiiiauig 
observation^  the  disease  rages  in  an  epidanic  ibim  ;  such  was  the 
ease  in  1835.  During  the  periods  when  the  disease  is  only  of  ooca* 
stonal  occurrence,  the  symptoms  are  comparatively  mild.  When 
prevalent  in  an  epidemic  form,  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  are  fiital. 

All  the  medical  men  I  met  with  vrere  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  disease  arises  from  local  canses  (not  known),  and  that  conti^pkA 
is  ndther  necessary  for  its  production  or  prc^Migationl  Some,  how- 
ever^ appear  to  believe  that,  under  particular  drcumstanoea,  it  may 
be  communicated  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy.  All  evidence,  how- 
ever,  goes  to  proTe,  that  this  is  at  least  very  rarely  the  case.* 

I  was  informed  by  Mons.  Perron  that  he  has  known  the  disease 
to  be  prevalent  in  a  village,  while  a  neighbouring  one,  not  more  than 
a  mile  or  two  distant,  was  frde,  the  inhabitants  all  the  time  oommti- 
nicating  vrithout  restriction ;  and  the  next  year  circumstances  vreie 
completely  reversed,  the  disease  altogether  leaving  the  unhealthy 
village,  and  attacking  the  other. 

The  wonderful  stories  that  are  told,  to  show  the  extreme  conta- 
gious nature  of  plague,  in  my  qpinion  prove  exacUy  the  oontraiy. 
Europeans,  vtrfaen  plague  is  epidemic,  shut  themselves  up^ — observe 
the  most  rigid  sedusion.  Notwithstanding  all  their  precautions,  the 
disease  attacks  them*  Having  previously  convinced  themsdves  that 
the  plague  is  never  produced  except  by  contagion,  they  begin  to  in- 
quire how  it  could  have  been  introduced  \  in  vain  they  endeavour 
to  find  that  there  has  been  some  breach  of  the  system  of  sedusioa 
that  had  been  established.  At  length,  however,  they  find  that  a 
dogy  a  IMLy  or  ay^0iitfr«— 4kbove  all,  some  unfortunate  cat,  has  made 
an  entry,  and  communicated  the  disease.  Now,  would  it  not  be 
much  mora  rational,  in  these  caseB>  to  doubt  at  least  the  justice  of 
the  preooncrived  notice  of  contagion.    It  does  not  appear  that  those 


*  Before  Dr  Bobertson  visited  Syria  and  Bg;fpi,  in  eomnum  with  i 
his  proffiSBional  brethren  at  home,  he  eautidered  plague  a  vinileatly  < 
gionscBseaae  3  this  he  authorises  me  to  state.  And  farther,  tint  as  he  gahied 
experience,  his  faith  in  this  doctrine  has  diminished  and  k  now  mncft 
shaken. 
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persons^  who  adopt  a  system  of  seclusion  during  the  prevalence  of 
plague,  more  frequently  escape  than  those  who  take  no  precautions  ; 
but  this  18  easily  accounted  for,  from  their  being  generally  lodged  in 
the  most  healthy  locality,  and  avoiding  aU  the  predisposing  causes 
to  disease. 

Taking  for  granted  that  the  principles  on  which  quarantine  regu- 
lations are  formed  are  just,  the  system  pursued  in  Egypt  is  absurd. 
Quarantine  is  enforced  at  the  sea-ports,  whQe  communication  by 
land  with  places  where  plague  may  be  prevalent  is  left  free. 

Political  reasons  alone,  I  am  convinced,  induce  Mehemet  Ali  to 
keep  up  quarantine  establishments.  I  believe  also  a  revenue  is 
derived  from  them. 

The  annoyance,  and  even  real  suffering  and  danger  incurred  by 
travellers  is  great.  At  Damietta,  for  example,  there  is  no  lazaretto, 
and  it  has  often  occurred  that  traveUers  from  Syria  (perhaps  that 
country  at  the  time  free  from  plague)  have  been  obliged  to  Hve  in 
an  open  shed  on  the  sands  for  ten  days.  From  my  own  knowledge, 
this  lately  occurred  to  some  English  gentlemen. 

I  do  sincerely  hope  that  our  government  may  be  induced  to  take 
up  seriously  the  question  of  quarantine.  Our  own  rules  in  England 
are  bad  enough ;  the  system  adopted  with  the  Alexandrian  steam- 
vessels  is  a  perfect  hice. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  most  truly  yours, 

J.  Robertson. 
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